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Makes a hit with retailers 
because it meets today’s changed retail conditions— 


The Chicago Tribune 


~ Consumer-Franchise Plant 


CHANGES in today’s retail 
selling conditions put added 
responsibility on advertising. 
Promotion must work to give 
meaning not only to the dealer 
franchise. It must create a con- 
sumer franchise—assuring a 
substantial share of the day-in 
and day-out repeat buying by 
consumers, relatively undis- 
turbed by competition. 
Retailers do not get excited 
over a line that does not excite 


their customers. They stock 


and push what their customers . 


want to buy. 

More than ever, selling the 
retailer calls for selling the cus- 
tomers outside the store—in 
the home. From its study of 


selling in Chicago, the Chicago 
Tribune has developed a sound 
procedure that can produce ad- 
ditional sales and a stronger 
market position for your brand. 

This procedure enables you 
to cash in on the growing trend 
to fewer brands per line per 
store and the increased reliance 
on self-service retailing. It is 
based on the retailer’s need for 
higher volume and faster turn- 
over to meet his rising costs. 

Highly successful in Chicago, 
the plan can be used in any 
market. It produces larger or- 
ders and cuts delivery expense. 
It gives you the benefit of the 
retailer’s own promotion with- 
out resort to deals, premiums, 


cut prices or special discounts. 
If you bear the responsibility 
for immediate sales of your 
product, or are concerned with 
long range planning for con- 
tinued company success, this 
plan merits your investigation. 

Decide now to learn how this 
consumer-franchise plan can 
help you realize a high annual 
volume and a sol:d base for 
future expansion. Your near- 
est Chicago Tribune represent- 
ative will be glad to tell you 
how it can be applied in your 
business. Why not get in touch 
with him today? 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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Landing ... by “gas” light 


THE MOST PIERCING LIGHT EVER CREATED, flashing out a 
beam of over three billion candlepower to penetrate fog at 
airports... that’s the result of using the rare gas, krypton, 
with electricity. 

Krypton is not burned. as in old style gas lights. Instead. 
sealed in a glass-like tube no bigger than a pencil, it blazes 
with dazzling brilliance when high voltage electricity is 
passed through it. 

A truly rare gas is krypton. It occurs in the air in only 
one part per million. Wresting commercial quantities of 
so elusive an element from the atmosphere is an achieve- 
ment of science and one of the jobs of Union Carbide. 
Krypton is now used to get 25° more light from fluores- 
ceni bulbs with the same amount of current. 


Union Carbide is also forcing the air to yield the even 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include——— 


LiaDE Oxvegen and e PRFST-O-LITE Acetylene « 


NATIONAL Carbons e 


o 


rarer gas, xenon. in quantities that will foster research for 
important industrial uses. 


For over 60 years, the people of Union Carbide have 


D 


had a hand in creating and improving the sources of light. 
Carbons for arc lights, calcium carbide for acetylene lights, 
and the argon gas that gives incandescent lights their bril- 
liancy and economy are products of UCC. 

FREE: /f vou would like to know more about many 

of the things vou use every day. send for the illustrated 

booklet ** Products and Processes.” It tells how science 


and industry use LCC's Alloys, Chemicals. Carbons, 
Gases. and Piastics. Write for free booklet E, 


ARBIDE 


CORPORATION 
(jag NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


—_ 


NION 
AND CARBON 


30 EAST 42ND STREET 


PYROFAX Gas e BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, and VINYLITE Plastics 


EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 


ACHESON Electrodes *® PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals e HAYNES STELLITE Alloys * SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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Selected by publishers from coast to coast, 
the new Goss Universal Press already has 
established itself as the compact, web 
fed, semi-cylindrical rotary for newspapers 
that need big press advantages without big 
press cost. 

The Universal will produce 36,000- 
40,000 papers per hour. It is single width, 
two plates wide—four-page capacity straight, 
8-page collect. Unit design permits four or 
eight-page additions to the press capacity, 
provides more accessibility. 


Topping the list of features are low ceil- 
ing (no upper platforms) ...one-level oper- 
ation...no angle bars, no bay windows... 
continuous feed ink system...underneath 
or end paper feed...complete color flexi- 
bility...folder delivery either side. Add the 
traditional Goss features of quality printing, 
precision construction, safety, and economi- 
cal operation ...and you have the main rea- 
sons for Universal popularity. The rest are 
contained in a new illustrated bulletin. 
Send for it. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 
1535 S. Paulina St., Chicago 8 
Duplex Division: Battle Creek, Mich. 
Goss Printing Press Co., Ltd., Preston, England 









THE CHOICE OF... 


KANKAKEE (III.) JOURNAL 


SAN ANGELO (Tex.) STANDARD . 
and STANDARD-TIMES 


YAKIMA (Wash.) HERALD and REPUBLIC 
SALISBURY (N.C.) POST 
ABILENE (Tex.) REPORTER-NEWS 
TEMPLE (Tex.) TELEGRAM 
BOISE (Ida.) STATESMAN 


SAN MATEO (Cal.) TIMES 
and NEWS LEADER 


OIL CITY (Pa.) DERRICK and BLIZZARD 
NEW CASTLE (Ind.) COURIER-TIMES 






























































































Where courtesy 


really counts 








q oat Dcaenes« uootent™ iN 
HER PARLOR, YOURE STRICTLY 
ROYALTY. .. 








MOST FOLKS are polite in the wrong places. 


At home, they’re usually gracious, sometimes to a fault. In the office they say “Please” 


and “Thanks” as a matter of course. At the movies, a ball game or a party, they seldom forget 


the amenities. 


But in their cars, courtesy is abandoned. They honk without patience, they hog the streets 


and highways, they refuse to yield the right-of-way. 


Here’s the point: courtesy at home, in the office or at the movies earns them good will. 


A lack of the same courtesy in their cars costs them their lives—and the lives of others. 


The press can make this point with editorials, features, cartoons, photos and fillers. You 


can show drivers that courtesy really counts on streets and highways. 


You will be saving lives and preventing injuries. 





THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies 


Hartford, Connecticut 


WHERE ARE 
HER MANNERS NOW 
AT A 6M.P.H. CLIP SHE 


















STACKS UP TRAFFIC FOR mices | 
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Savon oa of Ton read The Tes. 


lf you want to sell more in Cleveland and sell it quickly remember this: The 
Press reaches seven out of ten buyers on every buying day. Anywhere you find 
them, nearly all of the buyers are Press readers. Take drug stores, for instance. 
They do a thriving business at all times, particularly in Cleveland. This county 


is sixth in the nation in drug store sales and outranks 21 entire states. 


When you see these groups at prescription counters, at tobacco counters, at fountains 
or looking over sundries or toiletries, you are looking at Press readers because they are 
represented everywhere in a seven out of ten ratio. That means one medium, The Cleveland Press, 


gives you quick and certain sales results. That's the sure and easy way to sales in Cleveland. 
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International Crossroads 


COVERING GENEVA FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


For half a century Geneva has prided itself on 
being a center for international diplomacy and 
a meeting ground for all sorts of international 
conferences. Today, with the United Nations 
making its headquarters in New York, the words 
“Lake Success” are never spoken by a true 
Genevese without obvious distaste. 

But even with the main United Nations ses- 
sions taking place elsewhere, there is still a good 
deal of substance to the claim of local patriots, 
and it was because of this that The New York 
Times in 1947 reopened its office in Geneva. The 
city is definitely not the diplomatic capital that 
it was during the heyday of the League of Na- 
tions; but it is the main European center of the 
UN, the headquarters of several specialized 
world agencies and of a number of religious, wel- 
fare and cultural organizations, the best known 
of which is the International Red Cross. With the 
possible exception of Paris, Geneva remains the 
most important European conference center. 

Because, from the news correspondent’s view- 
point, Geneva is a conference and organization 
town and little else, it is an unusual place for a 
correspondent to work. The flow of news is highly 
irregular. There have been as many as seven 
meetings going on at once, then for weeks after- 
ward nothing worth more than ten lines in the 
paper. 

The correspondent has to keep his eye open 
for four general types of news. Most obvious 
are the big conferences-—UNESCO, the World 
Health Assembly, the Economic Commission for 
Europe, and the like. 

Next are the “regular customers,” with per- 
manent headquarters or European branches in 
Geneva. They include the International Refugee 
Organization, International Labor Office, World 
Health Organization, Economic Commission for 


Europe, League of Red Cross Societies, Interim 
Commission of the International Trade Organ- 
ization, and the UN. Even when “nothing is hap- 
pening” these agencies produce news, and there 
is no denying that an additional duty is to main- 
tain a wide range of social contacts with their 
key people. This latter is indeed more duty than 
pleasure, but while there are no brilliant parties 
in Geneva, neither are there many dull ones. 

The third field of activity is strictly Swiss news, 
which is usually light because the Swiss are tre- 
mendously satisfied and don’t go in for crises. 
Physically, Geneva is about the worst of the 
Swiss cities from which to cover the country. 
Almost entirely surrounded by France, it has 
only one road leading into Switzerland proper— 
all the others lead to France. 

Finally, and most unpredictable of all, is the 
bizarre fringe growing out of the fact that Switz- 
erland is a haven of refuge for all sorts of people 
who have been forced to leave home. The region 
is infested with ex-kings, deposed prime minis- 
ters, wealthy characters evading taxes, and polit- 
ical refugees—any one of whom may suddenly 
blossom into a key figure in some distant event 
of which the correspondent, sitting peacefully 
in an IRO meeting, is totally unaware. 

At last count the known residents of the area 
included Prince Vittorio Emmanuele, son of the 
deposed king of Italy, and his mother; Shukri al 
Kuwatly, the ex-President of Syria, and the for- 
mer Queen of Spain. And there probably were a 
lot of others the correspondents didn’t even know 
of, because few of them advertise their where- 
abouts. 


This is one of a series of sketches written by New 
York Times correspondents in which they describe 
their work. 
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EVERY SATURDAY 





The SPOT NEWS Paper of the Newspaper 


FOUNDED IN 1884 


Strike Settled, W-T&S 
Publishes Again Monday 


2-Year Guild Contract Ends 
11-Week Walkout of Union 


EMPLOYEES of all departments 
of the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun worked feverishly this 
weekend preparing for the news- 
paper, suspended since June 12 by 
a strike of the Newspaper Guild 
of New York, to resume publica- 
tion Aug. 28. 

Executives planned ffor the 
Scripps-Howard newspaper, third 
largest evening paper in_ the 
United States, to appear Monday 
in all regular editions in normal 
size and circulation. 

Settlement of the 11-week-old 
strike, one of the most costly in 
newpaper history, officially was 
effected Aug. 23 with the signing 
of a two-year contract between 
the management and Guild. 


Membership Maintenance 

The new pact provides main- 
tenance of membership for the 
union, which was offered by the 
management before the walkout 
early on June 13, and not the 
Guild shop, demanded by the 
union. The settlement agreement 
provides there will be no firings 
to reduce the staff in the first year, 
and grants increases in minimums 
and a general wage rise in two 
annual installments. 

Lee B. Wood, executive editor, 
called a conference of editorial 
executives in his office Thursday 
morning in preparation for the 
Monday paper. 

“We are getting assignments 
ready,” Mr. Wood told Epiror & 
PUBLISHER. “The day editorial 
staff will come in Friday and on 
Saturday the lobster shift will be 
in and we will work right around 
the clock as usual. 

‘Where Left Off 


“On Monday, we will pick up 


where we left off with all fea- 
tures and extensive local cover- 
age,” he continued. “We will try 


to give the people of this town 
the lively, informative paper we 
had in the past. We are glad to 
see the staff back. We have got a 
job to do and I think they are 
ready to do it, and we are glad 
to have them.” 

Mechanical craftsmen reported 

ursday morning and _ began 
working on the machines. When 
nearly 500 members of the Guild, 
a CIO union, went on strike, ap- 


proximately 1,000 craftsmen, 
members of AFL and _ indepen- 
dent unions, refused to cross the 
picket lines, preventing, the paper 
from publishing. 

Mr. Wood was asked whether 
the first issues of the paper would 
offer news round-ups and a synop- 
sis of features and comics. 

“A certain amount of back- 
ground material will be carried,” 
he replied. “For instance, we will 
have a lead on new developments 
in city politics and then dip back 
and explain how the new develop- 
ments stem from what has hap- 
pened in past weeks. We will not 
review the war, because readers 
have been amply informed on the 
past news, and will pick it up with 
Monday’s developments. We will 
resume our smoke abatement cam- 
paign.” 

Connecting Comic Strips 

The executive editor explained 
that connecting continuity strips 
have been prepared for the comic 


strips so that the stories quickly 
can be jumped from June 12 to 
Aug. 28. 

“The comics will bridge the gap 
and be brought up to a current 
basis quickly,” he said. 

“We anticipate a normal size 
paper for this time of year,” he 
added. “We expect to regain al- 
most immediately normal circula- 
tion for this time of year.” 

In preparation for attaining this 
goal, Lawrence W. Merahn, circu- 
lation promotion manager, said 
an extensive promotion program 
would be staged next week. 

Promotion Program 

“The usual type of promotion 
with advertising in other newspa- 
pers and with radio and television 
announcements, will be used next 
week to remind the public that 
the World-Telegram and Sun is 
back—the same good newspaper 
they were accustomed to read be- 
fore the strike,” said Mr. Merahn. 

“We'll give it a full ride as any 
aggressive paper would do in sim- 
ilar circumstances,” he said, add- 
ing that truck posters and news- 
stand pennants will be used. All 
during the strike radio spot an- 


~ oh & 


and Advertising Fields 





Craft Union Talks 


Due to Resume 


Suspended ‘for the duration of 
the World-Telegram and Sun 
strike, negotiations with craft 
unions were expected to be re- 
sumed shortly. Contracts with 
the printers, pressmen,  stereo- 
typers, mailers and engravers on 
New York City newspapers have 
been continued past their expira- 
tion dates. 

Asked when talks might be re- 
sumed, William Mapel, vicechair- 
man of the Publishers Associa- 
tion of New York City, said: 
“We're ready to negotiate, now 
that the men are back at work— 
and the sooner the better.” 





nouncements have plugged the 
“paper worth waiting for.” 

B. O. McAnney, managing 
editor, said that while some news 
would be reviewed, “we will not 
get out a paper on the theory that 
no one has seen a newspaper in 
two months.” 

After weeks of conferences spon- 
sored by the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, the agree- 
ment was reached Aug. 19 and 
was ratified by the executive board 
of the Newspaper Guild of New 
York Aug. 21 by a vote of 16 to 


Final ratification of the terms 
(Continued on next page) 





AT THE FORMAL settlement of the World-Telegram and Sun strike, Edwin Burke, assistant business 

manager of the Scripps-Howard daily (seated, left), and Thomas J. Murphy, executive vicepresident of 

the Newspaper Guild of New York, sign copies of the contract. In the rear, left to right, are: Herman 

E. Cooper, Guild attorney; Richard D. Leahy and James B. Egan, on the negotiating committee; Ed- 

ward Easton, Jr., unit chairman; Arthur Marshall, negotiating committee: and M. Michael Potoker, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the New York Guild. 
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W-T & S to Resume 


continued from page 5 





was voted by the World-Telegram 
and Sun unit of the Guild at a 
stormy session the night of Aug. 
22. The vote was 270 in favor of 
accepting the agreement and 90 
opposed, with two ballots left 
blank. Picket lines, maintained on 
a 24-hour basis since June 13, 
even after the building was locked 
up by the management, were with- 
drawn immediately. 

Many strikers’. bitterly com- 
plained that the main principle 
for which they had sacrificed 11 
weeks, salary was job and union 
security and that the new contract 
offered only what had been avail- 
able to them at the beginning. 

New Top Minimum 

The top minimum for 
porters with six years’ experience 
was raised from $110 to $120. 
The Guild stated this is the high- 
est reporter minimum for any 
metropolitan newspaper with gen- 
eral circulation in the nation un- 
der a Guild contract. 

The maintenance of member- 
ship clause stipulates that all em- 
ployes in the Guild on June 16 
must maintain their membership 
in good standing for one year. 
They will then have 15 days in 
which to resign from the Guild. 

The contract provides a 35-hour 
week, improved holiday, vacation 
and military leave clauses and ex- 
tra pay for night work. It states 
that “there shall be no recrimina- 
tions, reprisals or harrassment as 
to any of the people involved on 
either side of the strike.” The job 
freeze for a year is a demonstra- 


rc- 


tion of the Publisher's “whole- 
hearted willingness” to restore 


harmonious working relationships. 

When the settlement was 
achieved, the newspaper, through 
Mr. Wood, issued the following 
Statement: : 

“We are gratified that the 
World-Telegram and Sun unit of 
the newspaper guild has approved 
the new contract. This new agree- 
ment gives those of our employes 
under Guild jurisdiction many im- 
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provements in working conditions 
already at a high standard—plus 
a sizable general wage increase and 
marked improvements in minimum 
wages. 

“From the standpoint of man- 
agement, the contract retains the 
principles for which we have long 
stood, namely, the integrity of our 
news and editorial columns. We 
oppose the Guild or union shop for 
editorial workers as a matter of 
principle. We are unwilling to deie- 
gate the collection, writing and 
editing of the news to any group 
committed to a single labor ideol- 
ony” 

Thomas J. Murphy, executive 
vicepresident of the Guild, said: 

“I consider the contract a com- 
plete victory for the Guild despite 
the absence of the full Guild shop 
clause. The job freeze of one year, 
to my knowledge, is without pre- 
cedent in the settlement of strikes 
in recent American labor history. 
The Guild has also set the highest 
wage standards for journalists in 
the country.” 

Mr. Murphy signed the contract 
for the Guild. The signer for the 
management was Edwin T. Burke, 
assistant to the business manager, 
who remarked: 

“We are very happy at the set- 
tlement. We are eager to get back 
to work together and we know 
we can make a good team.” 

Big Mail Accumulates 

A few strikers on Thursday 
went into the ghostly City Room, 
its myriad desks white-shrouded 
with long streamers of newsprint 
for dust protection, to pick up 
mail accumulated in huge card- 
board cartons addressed to individ- 
ual staffers. Seven unopened sacks 
of mail were piled near the copy. 
desk. 

An early-bird arrival was John- 
ny Hansen, a keen-eyed shoeshine 
boy who daily crosses on the ferry 
from his Jersey City home to 
brighten the shoes and the lives 
of W-T & S staffers. Johnny, “go- 
ing on 13,” whipped out his big 
“cello” harmonica (it cost all of 
five bucks, he confides to one and 
all) and played a merry tune to 
show his happiness that his be- 
loved newspaper gang again was 
assembling to resurrect the tem- 
porarily dead newspaper. 

Johnny Comes Home! 

“It's good to go back to work 
again, huh?” was his greeting with 
a grin. “Boy, it’s good to be back 
at the good old Telegram. Where 
else could I make any business?” 

Several nodded ready agreement 
and fell to the task of again mak- 
ing business at the World-Telegram 
and Sun. 





$250,000 Insurance 


An unimpeachable source de- 
nied this week the propaganda 
that the World-Telegram and Sun 
had “million-dollar” strike insur- 
ance. The newspaper was covered 
under the ANPA strike indemnity 
policy which allows $5,000 a day 
for 50 days. 


Guild Shop Is Denied: 
$1,500,000 Pay Lost 


AN ANALysis of the contract 
signed this week by the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun 
and the Newspaper Guild of 


New York shows that the news- 
paper management _ stood _its 
ground and won on the major 
issues Of compulsory Guild mem- 
bership and freedom to manage. 
Some 1,500 members of the 
Guild and members of the craft 
unions who refused to cross the 
Guild picket lines, thereby ef- 
fecting an 11-week suspension of 
publishing, sacrificed approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 in wages. 
Instead of a Guild Shop, in 
which nine out of 10 employes 
in the jurisdiction must be union 
members, the contract provides 
for Maintenance of Membership, 
which is a minimum security 
clause in guild agreements. 
Offered Before Strike 
As of June 10, the American 
Newspaper Guild reported 104 
agreements containing the Guild 
Shop. There were 25 Maintenance 
of Membership clauses in effect. 
The World-Telegram and Sun 


management had _ offered the 
Maintenance of Membership 
clause before the strike, while 


firmly refusing to subject mem- 
bers of the editorial staff or ad- 
vertising sales force to compul- 
sory union membership to hold 
their jobs. 

During mediation sessions, the 
management offered to consider 
a Guild Shop proposal for em- 


ployes in the guild jurisdiction 
outside of the editorial and ad- 
vertising offices. Guild spokes- 


men declined the offer, Eprror & 
PUBLISHER has learned from a 
reliable source, on the ground 
they could not set up a category 
of “second class citizens.” 

The clause which was 
accepted reads as follows: 

“All employes who on June 16, 
1950 were members of the Guild 
in good standing in accordance 
with its Constitution and By-Laws 
and all employes who become 
members after that date shall, as 
a condition of employment, main- 
tain their membership in the 
Guild in good standing for the 
first year of the term of this 
agreement. 

May Resign After Year 

“During the first 15 days of 
the second year of the term of 
this agreement any employe who 
is a member of the Guild may 
resign by registered mail notice 
thereof to the Guild, but all em- 
ployes who are members of the 
Guild in good standing in accor- 
dance with the Constitution and 
By-Laws at the end of said 15- 
day period and all employes who 
become members after that date 
shall, as a condition of employ- 
ment, maintain their membership 


finally 
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in the Guild in good Standing fo, | 
the balance of the duration of this 
agreement. 

“The Guild, its officers ang 
members, shall not intimidate o 
coerce employes into joining the 
Guild or continuing their mem.| 
bership therein. No member 
shall be expelled from or pena. 
lized by the Guild because of his 
convictions or because of any. 
thing he wrote or failed to write 
for publication or, if such expul- 
sion or penalty does take place 
under the Constitution and By. 
Laws of the Guild, it shall not 
impair the right of the employes 
to continue in the employment of 
the Publisher.” 

Under this clause, all present 
members of the Guild are free to 
resign a year from now; all new 
employes may refrain entirely 
from joining the union. 

Lee B. Wood, executive editor 
of the newspaper, declared the 
contract “retains the principles 
for which we have long stood, | 
namely the integrity of our news 
and editorial columns.” 

Guild’s Principal Goals 

All during the © strike, the | 
Guild’s own paper reminded | 
members of its principal goals: | 
Union Security —a Guild Shop; 
Job Security — no firings except 
for just and sufficient cause; ar- 
bitration of all layoffs and griev- $ 
ances. Wages—a 10% boost in| 
minimums; one hour’s extra pay | 
for night workers. 

The newspaper management 
steadfastly refused to accede to | 
any system of arbitration of the | 
size of the staff. 

Making staff reductions subject 
to the wishes of an outside patty 
with little or no knowledge of the 
business was one thing to which 
the management would not sub 
mit.. It argued there is no such 
provision in any other union con- | 
tract under which the newspaper 
operates. | 

This principle is sustained in 
the new Guild contract, although 
there is provision for arbitration 
of any grievance arising out of the 
contract. There is no arbitration 
for grievances of matters not cov- 
ered in the contract. 

Size of Staff Up to Publisher 

The contract reserves to mat-[ 
agement the right to decide er 
size of the staff, in the second 
year of the agreement. For the 
sake of restoring harmony and 3 
a pledge against reprisals as 10 
persons involved in the strike, the 
management agreed to freeze the 
present size of the staff for ony 
year. There is no obligation to re 
place workers who leave. _&f 

On the matter of job security) 
in the second year, the contract 
specifies “there shall be no dis > 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Randolph Bloc Rides High 


In ITU Convention Action 


Delegates Call for Officer Pay Rise; 
Miami Chain Strike Plan Rejected 


WaSHINGTON—Dominated by 
the Randolph faction, the 32nd 
annual convention of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union 
here this week ran roughshod 
over scores Of propositions spon- 
sored by the “anti” wing of the 
union. 

Postponed for the final day’s 
consideration was an administra- 
tion proposal to substitute a “ma- 
jority” of a local for “three- 
fourths” in determining whether 
a strike should take place, or a 
change in pay scale should be ap- 
proved. 

Officer Pay Raise Voted 

The convention, without a dis- 
senting vote, approved a refer- 
endum to boost the salary of 
President Woodruff Randolph 
from $10,000 to $13,000 a year; 
the same for Don Hurd, secretary- 
treasurer, and from $7,500 to 
$10,400 to Vicepresidents Charles 
Lyon, Harold Clark and Joseph 
Bailey. The membership has voted 
against salary increases for the 
officers three times in three years. 

The convention hall scene as 
the pay raises were debated bor- 
dered on the farcical. - The all- 
important Laws Committee rec- 
ommended against the pay boosts. 
Several delegates took the floor 
to say how difficult it is to support 
a pay raise argument before a 
publisher after the publisher points 
out that the union doesn’t raise 
the pay of its own officers. Mr. 
Randolph finally put the question 
with a perfectly. straight face and 
no one voted against it—not even 
the Laws Committee members. 

Chain Strikes Vetoed 

A drastic change in ITU policy 
toward strikes against one of sev- 
eral newspapers in common own- 
ership was rejected but only after 
Mr. Randolph “reluctantly” op- 
posed the proposition. 

The Miami delegation had pro- 
posed: “Where one employer op- 
erates more than one plant or 
establishment local unions in 
whose jurisdictions such plants or 
establishments are located shall 
take such joint action as is lawful 
under civil law after approval by 
the Executive Council.” 

Delegate E. A. Kennedy com- 
plained that efforts to get volun- 
tary support of other locals were 
unsuccessful after 19 months of 
striking against the Miami dailies. 
Businessmen in general, he said, 
weren't helping by “pulling ads” 
and there were numerous other 
frustrations. The printers’ funds 
are near exhaustion, he added. 
There was some support for 


the Miami proposition. Several 
delegates urged the gathering to 
take the position that ‘when a 
publisher fights the union on one 
front, he fights ITU on all fronts,” 


and they asked that the strike 
weapon be put on a “national 
level.” 

President Randolph reminded 
that the Executive Council 


couldn’t accept the burden of de- 
termining the legality of the sep- 
arate actions. He cautioned against 
secondary boycotts. 

Best Overtime Option 

A New York proposal to let 
members decide if they want to 
refuse overtime work was rejected 
with committee comment that it 
is the ‘obligation of locals to 
meet all reasonable needs of the 
employers.” 

Atlanta was chosen as the next 
convention city, winning by 257 
to 112 over Chicago, home city 
of the President. 

Lengthy discussion preceded re- 
jection of a proposal that the 
union pay the expenses of any 
litigation resulting from any state- 
ments made by a delegate at a 


convention. A lawsuit for $25,000 
damages followed the last ITU 
convention. It finally was agreed 


that appeals to locals, when such 
situations arise, would be the 
most feasible method. 

A pension increase from $16 
to $18 a week was voted to ap- 
plying members who have reached 
the age of 60 years, have had 
25 years of continuous member- 
ship, and whose physical condi- 
tion or age makes it impossible 
for them to work. 

Mr. Randolph’s major oppon- 
ent, Mr. Manbeck, submitted a 
proposal to set up a pension sys- 
tem for ITU officers and head- 
quarters staff. This created an 
unusual situation since it was Mr. 
Manbeck who filed court action 
to prevent the union from paying 
Mr. Randolph a pension based on 
a resolution passed at the Oakland 
convention. To add to the novel- 
ty of the setup, Mr. Randolph 
ruled the suggestion unconstitu- 
tional on the same grounds Mr. 
Manbeck had employed in staying 
payment. 

In Angry Mood 

President Randolph gravelled the 
92nd annual meeting of his union 
into session in an angry mood. 
He renewed his warfare against 
“the collusion of our employer as- 
sociations and General Counsel 
Denham,” and heaped sarcasm on 
delegates in the divided ITU ranks 
who piled his desk high with pro- 
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posed ITU “law” amendments and 
demanded an accounting of union 
funds. 

Mr. Randolph read his opening 
statement with this explanation for 
his caution: 

“We have 


found there are a 
number of people interested in 
everything I say and write and 


sooner or later everything that I 
say or write which can be twisted 
into some sembiance of a state- 
ment which the General Counsel, 
Denham (Robert N. Denham of 
NLRB), might suspect as being 
anti-employer, finds its way into 
some case before the National La- 
bor relations Board or the courts. 

“Bearing in mind the type of 
persecution that we have suffered 
through the activities of the Gen- 
eral Counsel’s office who led, ad- 
vised, and coached and encouraged 
our employer associations to try 
to persecute us and to destroy our 
craft union, we have had to be 
somewhat restrained in our con- 
versation when directed to that 
subject.” 

Charges Collusion 

Mr. Randolph described what he 
called four years of Taft-Hartley 
Law persecution, charged collusion 
between publishers and Mr. Den- 
ham, and warned the delegates: 
“That shameless and brazen com- 
bination continues, with its activity 
unabated. 

The union chief charged “the 
constant harping of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
appears to have induced the 
NLRB itself to give Denham a 
new opportunity to wage his de- 
structive war against the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union.” 

“We will never forget,” he con- 
tinued, “the appearance of repre- 
sentatives of the four Chicago 
newspapers in Senator Taft’s of- 
fice, his pressure on Denham’s of- 
fice and the subsequent action 
against us for contempt of court. 

“We will never forget Denham’s 
request to the federal court to stop 
the ITU from paying strike bene- 
fits in Chicago. 

“While Denham did not succeed 
in stopping strike benefits in Chi- 
cago and while he did not succeed 
before the NLRB in many phony 
interpretations of the law, he con- 
tinues his destructive way. 

‘Phony Interpretations’ 

“Apparently Denham has fooled 
the NLRB into ordering him to 
seek a court order to enforce the 
Board’s decision in the ITU cases. 
That means Denham will try to get 
court approval and enforcement 
of his phony interpretations of 
the law instead of the Board’s de- 
cision. The NLRB has been forced 
to file its own brief contrary to 
Denham’s brief in a case involv- 
ing another union. We can only 





Press Slighted 

WASHINGTON —Reporters 
weren’t barred from the ITU 
convention here this week but 
on the other hand they weren't 
exactly welcomed. 

Unlike other ITU conven- 
tions, this one had no press in- 
formation aide, it had no press 
room, it had no press table in 
the convention hall, and there 
was no distribution of speech 
manuscripts. 





expect similar treatment because 
of Denham’s obsession against the 
ITU.” 

Reviewing the collective bar- 
gaining policy established in 1947, 
Mr. Randolph said it has remained 
unchanged, but the 1950 election 
of ITU officers involved disagree- 
ments and he challenged delegates 
who dislike his program to offer 
a better law or policy. 

Strikes at Opponents 

Turning upon opponents of his 
administration, he said: 

“Men have made records as 
swimmers, runners and pole sit- 
ters and have made various other 
records and I think there will be 
a record established in this con- 
vention whereby one delegate will 
have introduced 30 or more propo- 
sitions.” (Reference was to Jesse 
Manbeck, former president of 
Columbia Typographical Union, 
Washington, D. C., an anti-Ran- 
dolph leader.) 

Mr. Randolph next advised the 
delegates they would have an op- 
portunity to hear both sides in a 
dispute over handling of special 
financial assistance to local unions. 

“So far as I know,” he added, 
“there has never been a minority 
report with regard to the way we 
account for funds; if there is any- 
thing that we want to do, it is to 
have a complete showdown and a 
complete investigation of any 
whisper that we may not be doing 
the right thing about finances.” 

Among the messages conveyed 
to the opening meeting was one 
from President Truman _ who 
promised continued effort to bring 
about a code of labor-manage- 
ment legislation fair to both sides. 
“This means, for one thing,” the 
President wrote, “the repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Law.” 

Puts ‘Antis’ in Open 

Mr. Randolph ran into diffi- 
culty on his first item of conven- 
tion business. He proposed that 
he be authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee on appeals. Several dele- 
gates took the floor to protest that 
a switch from electing committee- 
men introduces an undemocratic 
process but Mr. Randolph pre- 
vailed after he delivered this sig- 
nificant reminder: 

“If the convention votes that 
I do not appoint a committee, 
there will be seven names nomi- 
nated by each group (Progressives 

(Continued on page 54) 








Communications Snag 
For War Reporters 


PuSAN, the port city on the 
southernmost tip of Korea, instead 
of the inland city of Taegu on the 
northern rim of the perimeter of 
territory held by United Nations 
forces, became the main trans- 
mission point for filing war news 
this week. 

The change was made by the 
U. S. 8th Army Headquarters in 
Korea, it was announced by Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, “in view of 
the reduced communications facil- 
ities incident to new requirements 
for military purposes and the pos- 
sibility that communications might 
be interrupted between Taegu and 
Japan.” 

Correspondents will be permit- 
ted to file copy to Tokyo from 
Pusan by teletype. Telephone facil- 
ities also are available. 

Pooled Dispatches 

Transmission of news dispatch- 
es from Taegu to Tokyo was re- 
duced to a maximum of 2,000 
words on a pooled basis to be sent 
between midnight and daylight 
(10 A. M. to 3 P. M., Eastern 
Standard Daylight Time). 

A daily air courier service may 
be used by war writers to send 
dispatches from Taegu to Pusan, 
from which point they are trans- 
mitted to Tokyo by teletype. 

Meager communications facili- 
ties have included six or seven 
circuits of an old Japanese under- 
water cable, also carrying military 
messages with priority over news. 

The Defense Department has 
authorized Press Wireless, Inc., to 
move into Korea, but three weeks 
will be required for the installa- 
tions to be made. At least two 
24-hour teletype channels, each 
capable of moving 90 words a 
minute, would be provided. The 
transmitter is now at Mitchel 
Field, N. Y. 

“We would prefer to turn the 
whole problem over to commer- 
cial agencies,” said Brig-Gen. 
George I. Back, Gen. MacArthur's 
signal officer. “They are equipped 
to handle direct transmsision from 
Korea to the United States over 
portable equipment.” 

Army Officials said some com- 
munications equipment used by 
correspondents was removed be- 
cause it was needed to build up 
communications facilities in other 
military installations. 

News Blackout 

Communications from Tokyo to 
the United States were irregular 
for a day or two, beginning at 
noon Aug. 19, when the aurora 
borealis or other atmospheric dis- 
turbance disrupted radio transmis- 
sion. No trans-Pacific underwater 
cable connects Japan and _ the 
United States. 

Two breaks described as “not 
accidental” occurred in the cable 
that carries telephone lines from 


8 


Korea to Japan. The breaks, each 
25 feet in length, were discovered 
in central Honshu. Temporary re- 
pairs were made. Press communi- 
cations again were interrupted. 
Correspondents had to scrounge 
Army telephones for brief dis- 
patches from Taegu, after the 
Army removed the press telephone 
and teletype. 

Col. Alfred G. Katzin, personal 
representative of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, in 
a statement made public by Gen. 
MacArthur’s Headquarters, asked 
reporters not to reveal information 
which would be of value of to the 
enemy. He stated: 

“I believe that it is proper to 
make reference to the responsibili- 
ty of the press in reporting events 
and circumstances in Korea at the 
present time. ... 

“Mention of the disposition of 
newly arrived forces, or of the 
movement of units of veteran 
forces in Korea, combined with 
other information from which the 
enemy can draw inferences as to 
the strength or weakness of our 
own positions in any area or at 
any time, can have the most seri- 
ous consequences. ... 

“It is my understanding that the 
United Nations field commander 
has already taken steps to request, 
of some correspondénts, a more 
judicious use of the unimpaired 
privileges extended to them, and 
to this action I would like to add 
my plea: 

“Thoughtlessness on this point, 
on the part of some only of a 
great and dignified profession, 
should not cause loss of life or 
injury to soldiers of the United 
Nations forces.” 

Shoulder Patches 

Official United Nations uniform 
shoulder patches were authorized 
for correspondents. The cloth 
patches are being made in Japan, 
based on a design created by a 
group of newsmen headed by Bill 
Costello, reporter for the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. 

The patch will be worn just be- 
low the shoulder seam of the uni- 
formed correspondents. It will be 
blue and silver, the U. N. colors, 
with the initials “U. N..” at the top 
and the words “War Correspon- 
dent” below. 

Senators in Washington were de- 
manding that the Department of 
Defense issue accurate and up-to- 
date casualty figures. Bert Andrews 
of the Washington bureau of the 
New York Herald Tribune wrote: 

“So the question-askers on the 
Hill are busy. Their curiosity arises 
from such paragraphs as the fol- 
lowing, which was buried in a dis- 
patch from Tokyo from Keyes 
Beach, of the Chicago Daily News 
who has been at the front in 
Korea: 

“*The greatest source of anger 








2 More Wounded 


On Korean Beat 

Randolph Churchill, son of the 
former Prime Minister, and 
Frank Emery, U. S. newsman, 
were wounded by mortar fire in 
Korea, a Public Information offi- 
cer announced this week. 

Mr. Churchill, a correspondent 
for the London Daily Telegraph, 
was hit once in the right leg. Mr. 
Emery, correspondent for Inter- 
national News Service, was hit 
in the left thigh, side and leg. 
The Army said neither man was 
wounded seriously. Both were 
able to walk. 

Mr. Churchill and Mr. Emery 
were accompanying an American 
patrol across the Naktong River 
when they were hit. 





and frustration here is Washing- 
ton’s apparent refusal to recog- 
nize the Korean war as a first- 
class war. 

“ ‘It may not be a first-class war 
in any conventional sense. But 
Americans are going to be in for 
a rude shock when they see the 
casualty figures.’ 

“Newspaper reporters who know 
Mr. Beach’s reputation as an ac- 
curate reporter are aware that he 
was saying between the lines that 
he knew what the casualties were, 
and that the shock when the truce 
number was announced would be 
‘rude’ indeed.” 

Phony Picture 

A former infantry sergeant in 
Dallas, Tex., said a picture the 
Communists have described as 
showing U. S. prisoners in Korea 
was in reality taken on a pontoon 
bridge he guarded in France in 
1944. He said the picture appeared 
in the Army newspaper Stars & 
Stripes and in a London news- 
paper while he was overseas. 

The Associated Press distributed 
the picture in the United States, 
labeling it as a Communist release 
and quoting the description given 
by the Communists. 

The setting up of Stars & Stripes, 
Korea was hailed by the New York 
Times, which observed in an edi- 
torial: 

“Next to a 3.S-inch bazooka few 
things could be more valuable in 
the hands of the front-line troops. 

David Douglas Duncan, Life 
photographer - correspondent, de- 
scribed a night in a foxhole under 
Red artillery barrage: 

“The heavy stuff was the worst 
when it came along our ridge 
seemingly bent upon shoving its 
stinking fist into every hole. Tom 
Lambert of Associated Press and 
I lay rigid and waiting. We were 
also cursing our carelessness, for 
we had dug the hole too short, 
and there was no place else to go 
as the explosions moved all around 
us. We could both stand in spoon- 
fashion for a while, but then, 
when we had to turn, our legs 
would buckle and up would go 
our knees into that dismal world 
of whistling steel. 


Field Censors 


and Home Code’ 
Are Advocated — 


Censorship by the armed forces 
in Korea, solely to preserve mili- 
tary security, was urged this week 
by the New York Times. 

The Times said, editorially, 
that the armed forces in Korea 
should officially decide what “facts 


oer 





or surmises” would endanger the 


soldiers. 


The Times declared that leay. 


ing front-line censorship to the 
American correspondents has not 
so far worked out satisfactorily. 
This was not 
breaches in 
because one 
varied from another’s. 

“There are times when a story 
that one correspondent withholds 
in the belief that it would con- 
stitute a breach of security js 
filed by another,” the Times said. 

The remedy, the Times suggest- 
ed, would consist in following the 
Second World War practice of 
establishing a field censorship on 
dispatches. 

“We are not advocating univer- 
sal military censorship,” said the 
paper. “On the home front vol- 
untary censorship worked out well 
during the last war; and we see 
no reason why it should not work 
out well in this one.” 

Associated Press members of 
Georgia asked Louis Johnson, 
signed by Lee Hargus, chief, 
the move for adoption of volun- 
tary censorship on military mat- 
ters on the home front, using the 
World War II code as a guide- 
post. 

Secretary Johnson, in a letter 
signed by Lee Hargus, chief 
Press Branch, replied that the 
matter of “voluntary censorship 
is under continuing study.” 

Maynard R. Ashworth, publish- 
er of the Columbus (Ga.) Ledger- 
Enquirer papers, told Eprror & 
PUBLISHER his papers have been 
“thoroughly cognizant of the se- 


security but rather 


curity requirements and_ even 
prior to the Secretary of De- 
fense’s request for certain com- 


pliances, we have been complying 
to the extent that no units leaving 
Fort Benning (next to Columbus, 
Ga.) have been noticed by these 
papers. 

Mr. Ashworth, as chairman of 
the AP in Georgia, sent the reso- 
lution to Mr. Johnson. Up to 
Aug. 7, he said, 16 of the 22 
members of the Georgia AP had 
expressed support of the resolu- 
tion. The remaining six gave no 
indication of: their stand. 


~ 

Knox on Co-op Basis 

Cooperative advertising by Knox 
Hats dealers in newspapers across 
the country will back up a national 
campaign in magazines, it was an- 
nounced this week by Knox Hats 
Division, Hat Corp. of America. 
Initial national copy will appear in 
October. 
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AMA's $1,110,000 Ad 
Program Set for Oct. 


By George A. Brandenburg 


Cuicaco — Advertising’s heavy 
artillery at the national and local 
level will boom out messages to 
reaffirm and solidify public faith 
in American enterprise through en- 
dorsement of voluntary health in- 
surance and opposition to state 
socialism, according to plans an- 
nounced this week by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 

During two weeks in October, 
the AMA “Message of freedom,” 
together with thousands of tie-in 
ads, will reach 150,000,000 Ameri- 
cans through the greatest number 
of newspaper, magazine and radio 
ads ever devoted to a single 
theme. 

Newspapers Head List 

Newspapers will carry the heavy 
load of AMA and tie-in advertis- 
ing, with copy scheduled to run 
during the week of Oct. 8. It was 
announced by Clem Whitaker and 
Leone Baxter, delegated to coor- 
dinate AMA’s national education 
campaign. 

The advertising budget approved 
by the AMA Board of Trustees 
totals $1,110,000, of which $560- 
000 has been allocated to news- 
papers, $300,000 to radio and 
$250,000 to national magazines. 
Approximately 144,500 individual 
doctors, in every community in 
America, will share the cost of 
this advertising program through 
their dues payments to AMA. 

“This, without doubt, is the 
broadest-coverage newspaper ad- 
vertisement of the year, judged 
from the standpoint of the number 
of newspapers included in the 
schedule,” declared Whitaker and 
Baxter, the husband-and-wife pub- 
lic relations counsellors who have 
prepared the advertising ammuni- 
tion for this mass appeal. 

11,000 Newspapers Scheduled 

The AMA’s schedule will run in 
approximately 11,000 newspapers, 
including every bona fide daily and 
weekly paper in the 48 states, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the terri- 
tories of Hawaii and Alaska. 

Every newspaper on the sched- 

ule will receive an insertion order 
early in September from Lock- 
wood-Shackelford Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency selected to 
handle this business, for a 70-inch 
(S columns x 14 inches) black and 
white display ad. Fullpage ads are 
also scheduled in Sunday news- 
paper supplements and national 
magazines. Sunday magazines 
are in addition to all dailies and 
weeklies. 
_ AMA copy will likewise appear 
in business, professional trade pub- 
lications 30 days ahead of general 
schedule to develop tie-in advertis- 
ing support from allied organiza- 
tions, business and industry. 

During the second and third 


weeks of October, more than 1,000 
radio stations will broadcast spot 
announcements, covering every 
state, Hawaii and Alaska. In addi- 
tion, 30 national magazines will 
carry full-page message concur- 
rently. 

The AMA advertising schedule 
is as follows: 

Weekly newspapers: 
of Oct. 8. 

Daily newspapers: Oct. 11. 

Sunday newspaper supplements: 
Oct. 15. 

National magazines: the week of 
Oct. 8 for weeklies; the November 
issues of monthlies, distributed in 
October. 

Radio: second and third weeks 
of October. 

Sunday newspaper supplements 
will include American Weekly, 
This Week, Parade and 28 inde- 
pendent Sunday magazine sections, 
representing an _ estimated total 
circulation of over 38,000,000. 

Seek Terrific Impact 

Commenting on AMA’s blanket- 
coverage policy, Mr. Whitaker told 
E&P: “We want the terrific impact 
of all media hitting at once. This 
is a ‘grass roots’ advertising cam- 
paign, directed to all the people of 
America, whether they live in great 
cities, small towns or villages, or 
on farms. 

“Wherever there is a newspaper, 
there are doctors—and doctors’ pa- 
tients. The AMA advertising pro- 
gram is designed to blanket every 
area of medical practice. Conse- 
quently, the schedule calls for the 
use of advertising space in all the 
newspapers of America. There will 
be some duplication of circulation, 
but the added impact of that du- 
plication is desired, so that medi- 
cine’s story can be hammered 
home by repetition.” 

Newspapers will have ample tie- 
in possibilities, he pointed out. The 
Whitaker-Baxter team has prepared 
an advertising kit which will reach 
newspapers about Sept. 1, outlining 
in detail 20 or more profitable tie- 
in promotions at the local level. 
These include drug stores, all types 
of merchants and businessmen, 
manufacturers, insurance compa- 
nies and agencies, local health 
plans and hospitals. 

Blue Cross to Cooperate 

Local Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
plans will be provided with mater- 
ial which they can use as a part of 
their own institutional promotion 
campaigns to coincide with AMA’s 
advertising program, Lawrence C. 
Wells, public relations director of 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield Com- 
missions, told E&P. 

These groups will advertise in 
newspapers, he said, to exploit 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield pre- 
paid insurance programs from a 


the week 
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“brand name” standpoint. 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans 
will receive suggested newspaper 
ads in various sizes, including mats 
for larger ads up to half-page size. 

In addition to specific suggested 
tie-ins from local business firms of 
all types, the AMA kit also in- 
cludes a full-page “Freedom Roll- 
Call layout that will permit in- 
dividuals, or their organizations, 
to be identified with the program. 

In order that national advertis- 
ers may avail themselves of the 
opportunity to tie-in with the cam- 
paign, letters, signed by Dr. Elmer 
L. Henderson, AMA president; and 
Dr. Louis H. Bauer, chairman of 
the AMA Board of Trustees, are 
going out this month to the presi- 
dents of 25,000 big firms, telling 
of the campaign’s objectives, and 
why their respective firms should 
participate. 

Have NRDGA Support 

Another letter is going to the 
7,000 members of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, 
urging retailers to join in the pro- 
gram at the local level. Whitaker 
and Baxter also indicated they ex- 
pect cooperation from unrelated 
groups, such as the railroads and 
power companies. 


To develop tie-in advertising 
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AMA copy for grocers 


support from allied organizations 
and business generally, special 
AMA copy will be used early in 
September in business, medical, 
drug, advertising and publishing 
publications .The latter will include 
Epiror & PUBLISHER, Publish- 
ers’ Auxiliary, American Press, 
National Publisher, Publishers’ 
Tab and all state press association 
publications in U.S. 





$ Million in Newspaper 
Venture, Guild's Aim 


ON THE EVE of voting on Proj- 
ect X, members of the American 
Newspaper Guild were informed 
this week that an initial capitaliza- 
tion of $1,000,000 is contemplated 
in a newspaper publishing venture 
by a Joint Labor Committee. 

The Guild does not propose to 
publish newspapers itself, the In- 
ternational Executive Board ad- 
vised ANG members in a leaflet 
explaining the purpose of the Sep- 
tember referendum authorized by 
the ANG convention in June. 

“The Guild,” according to the 
IEB statement, “proposes to in- 
vest not more than $50,000 in a 
corporation in which other trade 
unions and other organizations and 
groups would participate. This cor- 
poration would operate any news- 
papers or services which a Joint 
Labor Committee might agree to 
sponsor.” 

5% Participation 

The Guild’s participation in the 
million-dollar venture would be 
5% and its total investment would 
be $50,000, with no responsibility 
for further financing of the devel- 
opment corporation. 

The referendum is to determine 
whether the IEB shall have au- 
thority to make an _ investment 
“when financially possible and 
when agreement is reached with 
other groups on a practical pro- 
gram.” 

Other pertinent questions were 
answered by the Guild officers as 
follows: 

Q—Is it proposed to establish 


“labor” papers? 

A—No. One of the purposes of 
the program would be to strength- 
e: the Labor Press. Another is to 
co-operate with farm leaders in de- 
veloping the rural press. But the 
major objective is to create new 
daily or weekly papers of general 
circulation in communities where 
existing papers are inadequately 
serving the needs of the people. 

Q—Why should the Guild un- 
dertake this program? 

A—Because the need for an all- 
out effort to reverse the trend to- 
ward fewer papers and fewer jobs 
is obvious and because there is no 
organization except the Guild to 
initiate it. 

Q—How would a_ newspaper 
sponsored by the development cor- 
poration be operated? 

A — By a responsible manage- 
ment in the community where it is 
published with full authority for 
its conduct within terms of a code 
of ethics drafted by the Joint La- 
bor Commitee. 


Q—How would the proposal 
help to carry out the basic pur- 
poses of the Guild of organizing 
and collective bargaining? 

A—Most directly it would give 
the Guild and other unions access 
to plants where newspapers could 
be produced in emergency situa- 
tions. A few such plants strategic- 
ally located would provide needed 
protection for all Guild locals as 
stand-by facilities for production 
of papers during strikes or lock- 
outs. 








California Publishers 
To Fight License Tax 


By Campbell Watson 


SAN FRANCISCO — Decision to 
ask members for $15,000 to fight 
newspaper licensing proposals 
through to the highest court was 
voted by the California Newspa- 
per Publishers Association here 
Aug. 19. 

Fixing the goal at half-cent for 
each unit of circulation, the CNPA 
executive and advisory board voted 
unanimously to raise money for 
the fight against municipal license 
tax proposals. 

Already the five Hearst newspa- 
pers of California have pledged 
their support on this basis of con- 
tributory action, Ross G. Marshall 
of the Los Angeles Herald & Ex- 
press and chairman of the special 
newspaper license tax committee, 
reported. He presented a prelimi- 
nary report from Frank T. Cotter 
of the Los Angeles law firm of 
Wilson, Selig & Cotter which ana- 
lyzed a long list of existing news- 
paper licensing tax measures al- 
ready on the books of California 
communities. 

The vote came after brief de- 
bate in which Lowell Jessen, pub- 
lisher, Turlock Journal, declared 
the free press is the “individual 
right of the editor and of the citi- 
zen alike, and a right equal to if 
not superior to freedom of speech.” 

Tells of Compromise 

Mr. Jessen, who preceded Mr. 
Marshall as chairman of the spe- 
cial committee, is now facing the 
Turlock city council’s demands for 
payment of a license levy to which 
he has for three years refused to 
yield. (E&P, page 10, Aug. 12). 

“This is a matter more of prin- 
ciple than of money,” added E. 
A. Fitzhugh. publisher, El Centro 
Imperial Valley Press. “It is a 
question of whether a_ political 
party can say to us: ‘You can or 
you cannot publish a newspaper. ” 

Mr. Fitzhugh explained he was 
under similar demand for payment 
of a licensing levy a year ago, and 
resisted. A compromise was just 
recently evolved which providied 
an increased payment on the com- 
mercial printing plant but dropped 
the press license phase, thus pro- 
viding the city with the total 
money it sought. President of the 
Imperial Valley Press is Paul A. 
Jenkins of the prominent newspa- 
per family which includes his 
brother, Burris Jenkins, editorial 
cartoonist. 

Uncertainty on Newsprint 

Warnings of a very uncertain 
newsprint future and of growing 
manpower losses were placed be- 
fore the CNPA in a long series 
of reports covering all phases of 
association activity. The meeting 
authorized inquiry into group 
compensation insurance plans, en- 
dorsed a move for a_ uniform 
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state-wide advertising agency rec- 
ognition formula, voted a study 
setting up more stringent require- 
ments for active memberships and 
approved the selection of Miss 
Dolores Dietrich, University of 
Southern California, as $500 Edith 
Allan Memorial Scholarship win- 
ner for the year. 

On the labor front, Walter 
Kane, Bakersfield Californian, re- 
ported that the fifth round of wage 
increases is now completed or in 
process of completion with no 
sign of abatement. 

Military needs already have 
caused “some heavy losses to de- 
fense in some particular places,” 
observed Larry Freeman, CNPA 
president and publisher, National 
City News. He suggested an in- 
quiry to learn what exemptions 
might be made available if the 
condition continues to grow. 

Floor discussion of labor con- 
ditions resulted in reports that 
heavy demands by Prescott, Ariz., 
printers include $3.50 extra week- 
ly for a vacation fund, in addition 
to existing two weeks vacations. 
These demands extend to weekly 
newspapers in the Prescott area 
and within that local’s jurisdiction, 
but weekly papers are continuing 
to publish, it was stated. 

Series on Job Insurance 

In addition to reporting on the 
newspaper licensing tax, Mr. Mar- 
shall advised that unemployment 
insurance abuses in California 
have reached the racket stage and 
advised that a newspaper public 
service feature series will be made 
available through the CNPA late 
this year. The stories to be avail- 
able for state-wide release will 
show how the present law permits 
relief grants and explain the high 
costs resultant from _ so-called 
“lag” claims. All employers face 
the resumption of 2.7% payments, 
he warned. 

In the licensing fight report, 
Mr. Marshall said the plans for a 
court fight were based on a sur- 
vey of °S0 license and tax ordi- 
nances affecting newspapers. This 
type of measure is being fought 
in Los Angeles, where the city 
council repealed a newspaper li- 
cense measure and is now attempt- 
ing to collect funds for the period 
the measure was in effect. Agree- 
ment on the fee already has been 
reached with Mr. Cotter, whose 
firm is associated with Alvord & 
Alvord, Washington, D. C., and in 
position to carry the matter to the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 

Hearst officials are willing to go 
along with the CNPA on behalf 
of all five Hearst California pa- 
pers—San Francisco Examiner and 
Call Bulletin, Los Angeles Exam- 
iner and Herald & Express, and 


Oakland Post-Enquirer — on the 
basis of 1-2 cent per unit of cir- 


o% 


culation, affording 
able contribution” 
Mr. Marshall said. 
Readers Don’t Understand Tax 

While newspaper licensing in- 
volves liberty and rights for all 
and is clear to all newsmen, this 
is not understood by readers, busi- 
nessmen or city councils, warned 
Mr. Jessen. He said that at Tur- 
lock this was clear in conversa- 
tions with members of a luncheon 
club and a dinner club which he 
held in the interim between the 
first news announcement of the 
council’s decision and the editorial 
statement the following day. 

“I had to ask: ‘Do we limit the 
rights of what you say in your ad- 
vertising?’ to get businessmen to 
understand,” he reported. “They 
do not realize the implications so 
clear to us, that this is an equal 
right of the editor and the citi- 
zen.” 

Explaining the measure in the 
question period, Mr. Marshall 
pointed out that the question is 
not of the right to levy a revenue 
tax, but to issue a license permit- 
ting a newspaper to do business. 

“It’s up to us to pay taxes on 
profits. A license on your right 
to publish a newspaper is differ- 
ent. If an unfavorable council you 
unjustly condemn is angered, the 
easiest thing it can do is to levy 
a tax high enough to put you out 
of business.” 

The licensing tax fight proposal 
was adopted on a resolution pre- 
sented by Fred McPherson, Santa 
Cruz Sentinel-News. It authorized 
circularizing the membership in a 
move to secure a minimum fund 
of $15,000 and the selection by 
the committee of the“guinea pig” 
ordinance to be used in testing 
legality of the case. 

Funk Warns on Paper Supply 

Newsprint conditions are so ser- 
ious every publisher should have 
plans for cutbacks in size ready 
for use, J. D. Funk, Santa Monica 
Outlook and chairman of the Cal- 
ifornia Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation’s roll newsprint commit- 
tee, reported to CNPA. 

Newsprint supplies now are ad- 
equate enough in most cases, but 
the gray market has returned and 
for additional newsprint needs 
American publishers are dependent 
upon Scandanavian suppliers, Mr. 
Funk said in a report read by 
John B. Long, general manager, 
CNPA. These Scandanavian sup- 
plies “may be terminated or cut,” 
he added. 

“L-240 may return and in that 
event no one knows how alloca- 
tions will be made,” he reported. 

Ss 


Hikes National Rate 
Faced with rising production 
costs, the Chillicothe (Mo.) Con- 
stitution - Tribune, p.m. daily of 
about 5,000 circulation, this week 
announced a 25% increase in its 
national advertising rate — from 
four to five cents a line — Nov.|]. 


“a very valu- 
to the move, 


Paper Within 
Paper Planned * 
As Ad Feature 


Cuicaco—An advertising inno- 
vation — a community newspaper 
within metropolitan newspaper— 
is being promoted here by Ernest 
L. Heitkamp, former Chicago Her- 
ald-American reporter, art editor, 
travel editor and sports column- 
ist. 

Mr. Heitkamp is planning to in- 
troduce the “Downtowner” as an 
“independent newspaper devoted 
to news and interests of “Down- 
town Chicago” on two facing 
pages to be published in the Chi- 
cago Tribune. He has contracted 
with the Tribune to buy two pages 
exclusively on a regular basis. To 
start with, he plans to “publish” 
the Downtowner once a week, be- 
ginning early this fall. 

75% Devoted to Ads 


The plan calls for sale of 75% 
of the two pages bought in the 
Tribune to be sold to Downtown 
business firms at a premium rate, 
guaranteeing preferred position 
next to reading matter. Ads will 
be sold in small units on a 13, 
26, and 52 time basis. 

“The other 25% will be edi- 
torial matter devoted to the inter- 
ests of Downtown merchants and 
businessmen,” explained Mr. Heit- 
kamp. “News matter will cover 
movies, fashions, theaters, and 
what’s new in the Loop, but will 
not be editorial puffs for adver- 
tisers in the Downtowners.” 

Mr. Heitkamp, who is now or- 
ganizing his sales staff, told E&P 
that he has registered the name 
“Downtowner” along with the for- 
mat and idea in the principal 
states. He believes he has hit upon 
a new advertising approach for 
smaller advertisers in downtown 
areas who have to compete with 
large space users. He has opened 
an office at 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 

In Chicago, the Downtowner 
will serve to keep Chicagoans and 
Visitors informed on what State 
Street stores and shops within the 
Loop area have to offer at a time 
when there is a decided trend to- 
ward decentralized shopping cen- 
ters in outlying sections, he pointed 
out. 

Mr. Heitkamp proposes to offer 
his “community paper” to smaller 
Chicago business firms faced with 
the problem of keeping the Loop 
area a major shopping center. 

Mr Heitkamp, who retired from 
the Herald-American in 1948 after 
27 years with the Hearst paper, 
is a veteran newspaperman with 
varied experience. 


= 

McNamee Joins 4A 

William McNamee has joined 
the executive staff of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies in New York. He will 
assist Kenneth Godfrey, senior ex- 
ecutive in charge of Media Opera- 
tions and Research. 
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HOW CARTOONISTS VIEW THE GABFEST IN UN SECURITY COUNCIL 
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SHAPE OF THINGS AT L. SUCCESS 


"MALIK IS ALSO THE REFEREE?’ 


























"EVERYBODY OUT OF TUNE BUT ME’ 





Ficklen, Dallas (Tex.) News Burck, Chicago (Ill.) Sun-Times Collins, Montreal Gazette 
¢ é i ne OR ad ne t : 
ll Un B quires rail shipments from the scarcities and higher prices and 
| 10fn1 roac es mills down to the loading docks. 


Sunday Production 


THE QUESTION of Sunday pro- 
duction at newsprint mills in Can- 
ada will be opened up for dis- 
cussion next week at a scheduled 


conference between spokesmen 
for union labor and the paper 
industry. 


It is one of several items on an 
agenda proposed by the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Paper Mak- 
ers, which has arranged for the 
conference in Canada to consider 
various ways in which the output 
of newsprint mills might be in- 
creased to help meet current high 
demands. 

Union’s 50-Year Policy 

Paul Phillips, Brotherhood presi- 
dent, told Eptrror & PUBLISHER the 
union is willing to explore the ad- 
vantages that might accrue if it 
would abandon its 50-year policy 
against working in the mills on 
Sunday. 

“We have no set ideas on the 
subjects,” he said at the Brother- 
hood offices in Albany. “But we 
want to cover all suggestions to 
alleviate the problem of newsprint 
shortage.” 

At the 1950 rate of production 
per day, according to official fig- 
ures, Operation of the mills for 50 
Sunday of the year could increase 
total Canadian production by 
850,000 tons. 

Premier Is Opposed 

Premier Maurice Duplessis of 
Quebec, hearing of the proposal 
to discuss Sunday mill operation, 
put his foot down firmly, declar- 
ing: “We cannot allow or author- 
ize such a step. The Sunday law 


is fundamental. Not only is it a 
human law, but it is above all a 
divine law. It is our intent and 
our duty to have it held in re- 
spect.” 

Furthermore, the Premier ar- 
gued, observance of the Sunday 
shutdown protects the forests and 
prevents over-production. 

Only mill repair and mainte- 
nance work are allowed on Sun- 
day, under present law of the 
Dominion. 

First of the labor-management 
conferences, to which spokesmen 


for other pulp and paper mill 
workers have been invited, is set 
for Toronto. Another may take 


place at Ottawa. Both, of course, 
depend now on settlement of the 
Canada-wide railroad strike. 
Rail Strike \t:y Shut Mills 
The rail tieup in Canada, and 
the impending one in the United 
States, gave publishers plenty to 
worry about this week as they 
surveyed low stocks of newsprint 
on hand. In Canada, a week-long 
rail strike would cause mills to 
shut down, for lack of supplies 
and for lack of storage space. 
Aggravating the storage scarcity 
was the fact that thousands of 
Canadian railway freight cars 
have piled up on U. S. roads. 
Newspapers in Canada resorted 
to improvised truck movements of 


newsprint this week and some 
U. S. publishers contemplated 
similar action. In many cases, 


even those who receive paper by 
water would suffer because it re- 
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The Winnipeg Tribune, which 
corralled a fleet of trucks to cart 
newsprint from a mill 120 miles 
distant, reported that 160 freight 
cars being loaded with paper for 
U. S. customers were held at one 
mill. 

Shippers seeking to circumvent 
the Canadian railroads by using 
all-U. S. routes ran into conges- 
tion and high freight rates. 

Cranston Williams, general 
manager of American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, cautioned 
members against counting on a 
short strike and urged them to 
consider apportionment of their 
available stocks. 

Celler Amends Remarks 

He took occasion also to call 
Rep. Emanuel Celler to task for 
a statement (E&P, July 29, page 
5) in which the Congressman as- 
serted there has been hoarding, 
especially by the larger publish- 
ers. 

“This is a blanket indictment 
without evidence to support the 
accusation,” Mr. Williams wrote 
to Mr. Celler. “There is nothing 
abnormal about newspapers of all 
sizes building up their stocks of 
newsprint in the summer months.” 

The ANPA official pointed out 
that stocks on hand actually were 
lower than normal for this time 
of year. 


Mr. Celler replied: 
“I wish to state that the re- 
ported interview (in E&P) does 


not accurately express my views. 
I did not say anything about pub- 
lishers filling their warehouses. 
I did say that newspapers were, 
in all likelihood, no different from 
all other manufacturers and pro- 
ducers in that they are anticipating 


are, therefore, buying beyond their 
current needs. I did not see the 
published interview. Otherwise, I 
would have taken the pains to 
correct it.” 

(Mr. Celler has not complained 
to E&P about any inaccuracy.— 
Ep.) 

What some publishers feared 
most was that the railroad strike 
would hasten government alloca- 
tion and controls under the new 
wartime powers. 

$150 On Spot Market 

A check of the spot tonnage 
market this week disclosed con- 
siderable ne wsprint offered, 
through brokers, at prices in the 
neighborhood of $150 a ton, f.o.b. 
mill. One large shipment from a 
mill in the East to a paper in 
California was reported, the de- 
livered price running to about 
$200. The spot market was tight- 
ening up, however, because of the 
curtailment of shipments from 
abroad, where gray markets are 
believed to be profitable at pres- 
ent. 


* 
Waste Paper Drive 

WASTE PAPER means cash on 
the line these days for schools, 
churches, scout troops, stores and 
plants collecting piles of the valu- 
able scrap, according to advertise- 
ments being run in 51 daily and 
Sunday newspapers in 25 major 
metropolitan areas in the Mid- 
west starting this week. 

The Midwest Consumers of 
Waste Paper have inserted four 
big ads, four columns wide by 
10 inches deep, in newspapers 
serving cities of more than 100,000 
population in the Midwest. A 
half-dozen two-inchers were used. 


ll 
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Coffee, Tea Slug It Out 


In Newspaper Columns 


By Lawrence Farrant 


LikE MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, 
the advertising columns of newspa- 
pers provide a ring for many big- 
money slugging matches, among 
which the fight between coffee and 
tea now gets billing near the top. 

Recently, the Pan-American 
Coffee Bureau put out a new re- 
port on “Coffee Drinking in the 
United States, 1949-1950.” It tells 
who drinks the beverage, where, 
when and how much. 

The Tea Bureau, Inc., plunged 
in with a large promotion cam- 
paign tied to the new Warner Bros. 
musical “Tea for Two.” The tea 
trade is sending photographs and 
mats to newspapers and other pub- 
lications. A national photographic 
contest will be held to find the 
best picture of two people drink- 
ing tea. 

It’s Bare-Hands 

Such skirmishes represent the 
latest moves in a competitive 
struggle which has been in high 
gear for more than one year. 
Meanwhile, both sides moved 
around the ring as if they were 
shadow-boxing, not aiming at each 
other, although some hard blows 
are traded. 

Coffee started out late last year 
under the special handicap of ris- 
ing prices. Initial moves combated 
the tendency to reduce consump- 
tion as the cost per cup moved up. 

By June, the Coffee Bureau 
swung into a major effort, using 
newspapers and radio. Starting 
June 8, iced coffee was featured 
in the Nancy Sasser “Housewife’s 
Special” column, appearing every 
week in 90 papers in 61 cities 
throughout the nation. The basic 
circulation of this material was 
estimated as more than 15,500,000. 

The tea industry at the same 
time worked up National Iced Tea 
Week, July 7 through 15. Packers 
in all parts of the country tied 
their newspaper advertising to the 
theme. A complete photographic 
and mat service was sent out to 
more than 3,000 publications. 

“Tea is the world’s cheapest bev- 
erage next to water itself,” it was 
said. 

Iced Tea a Favorite 

Today, two-thirds of all Ameri- 
cans over 12 years old drink iced 
tea, the Tea Council said. In the 
Southern states, iced tea accounts 
for about 65% of the total pounds 
of tea used during the year. Alto- 
gether, it was estimated Americans 
sipped or inhaled through straws 
about six and one-half billion 
glasses of iced tea annually. 

The coffee study issued this 
week, reported that in July, 1949, 
slightly more than 2% of the total 
coffee drunk was iced. 
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But the report indicated that cof- 
fee was way out ahead of all com- 
petitive beverages both winter and 
summer. In this survey, tea ranked 
fifth, running about one-half, per- 
centagewise, compared with the 
number of people who drank cof- 
fee. Ahead of tea was milk and 
chocolate milk, fruit and vegetable 
juices, and soft drinks. 

About 75% of all people over 
eight years old drink coffee in win- 
ter and slightly less in summer, 
the study said. The greatest amount 
is drunk by people between 30 and 
40 years of age. But children be- 
tween 8 and 11 occasionally sam- 
ple the drink and average better 
than one cup a day by the time 
they reach 17 to 18. 

Coffee on Waking-Up 

Four cups out of five are sipped 
at home both winter and summer, 
mostly at meals. And usually, half 
the coffee dashed down at home is 
finished at breakfast. 

The biggest coffee drinkers, in- 
cidentally, live in the Rockies and 
on the Pacific Coast. East South 
Central states consume the least 
coffee. 

Pricewise, coffee men said re- 
cently, coffee is on its way to be- 
come cheaper. During the next sev- 
eral years, said W. F. Williamson, 
executive vicepresident of the Na- 
tional Coffee Association, retail 
coffee prices will decline to about 
50 cents a pound or less. This 
forecast was made immediately af- 
ter wholesale prices moved up two 
cents a pound. 

While coffee interests plugged 
their favorite beverage in the press 
and on the air, tea men were plan- 
ning to put $5,000,000 behind pro- 
motion and advertising of their 
product. The Tea Council itself 
will spend $1,600,000 this year 
and major packers an additional 
$3,700,000 on newspaper and 
other advertising. 


Storm of Ads on Way— 
Get Your Hat on Early 


NATIONAL HaT WEEK, October 
15-21, will bring plenty of na- 
tional and local advertising to 
newspapers this year, possibly ex- 
ceeding 1949 when the promo- 
tion was plugged in all media dur- 
ing its first year. 

The Hat Research Foundation 
in New York has prepared mats 
for use by retailers and Hat Clubs 
in papers around the country. Hat 
clubs are being organized through 
cooperation of stores handling the 
merchandise. In 1949, 65 clubs 
were activated and more have 
been added since then. 

Newspaper linage last year to- 





Hills Bros. Coffee 
In 525 Papers 


PHILADELPHIA — Hills _ Bros. 
Coffee will open a campaign in 
more than 525 newspapers in its 
sales area, starting the first week 
in September. Theme and _ head- 
line of all ads will be the phrase: 
“Make Friends With Hills Bros. 
Friendlier Flavor.” N. W. Ayer & 
Son is the agency. 

Two-color 1,000-line advertise- 
ments will run in newspapers in 
nine key markets in Hills Bros. 
sales territory on the West Coast 
and in the Midwest. 

Twelve black-and-white ads in 
20, 40 and 60-inch size are sched- 
uled for other papers on a weekly 
basis through November. 





taled 1,340,000, costing hat retail- 
ers an estimated $480,000. The 
Foundation this year has free mats 
for full-page ads sponsored by 
local Hat Clubs and three smaller 
ads, 1,000 lines, 600 and 250 lines, 
as well as slugs, for use by stores 
or clubs. 


In addition, publicity releases, 
photos and special event news 
will be available to editors. And 


there are ideas for local angles, 
the “before and after” pictures of 
young men around town who 
were won over to wearing hats. 
Tie-ins with Community Chest 
compaigns are suggested — “Put 
a Red Feather in Your New Hat.” 
Manufacturers, the Foundation 
reported, are planning national 
advertising for the same period. 


50-Year Display Shows 
Film Ads, Old and Bold 


FIFTY YEARS of motion picture 
advertising was on display at the 
Associated American Artists Gal- 
leries, 711 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, last week. 

Sponsored by 20th Century- 
Fox Film Corp., the exhibit 
traced development of newspaper, 
poster and magazine advertising 
of the early nickelodeons—similar 
in style to the one-inch notices 
of stage plays in columns of to- 
day’s newspapers, to the modern 
abstract display used to promote 
films in all media now. 

Oldest ad in the exhibition, a 
poster of around 1895, plugs 
“Moving Pictures Photographed 
from Life” which could be seen 
by dropping a nickel in a slot, 
looking through a peephole and 
turning a crank. This was a Muto- 
scope show on “How the Porto 
Rican Girls Entertain Uncle Sam’s 
Soldiers.” 

On Jan. 1, 1897, the New York 
Times carried the first newspaper 
ad in this field, according to re- 
searchers at 20th Century. Copy 


read: “Eden Musee . . . Lumiere’s 
. . . Cinematograph . . . Exhibits 
Every Hour . . . Admission, 50c. 
Children, 25c.” All this filled 


space one column wide @nd about 
one inch deep. 

The big bang, all stops opened 
for superlatives in adjectives, be- 


gan after 1913 when the first full. 
length motion picture was offered, 
Such advertising was buried b. 
neath columns of space listing 
plays and vaudeville. 
By 1915, the theme 


Was set, 
D. W. Griffith’s “Birth of a Ng 
tion” was ballyhooed as the 


“mightiest spectacle ever filmed” 
In 1916, another film was ded}. 


cated to Mothers of the Wy 
Dead. 
In those days, a secondary 


theme was to play up anything | 


but the picture. Copywriters head. 
lined white space with the name 
of their boss: William Fo, 
Theater owners liked to see the 


name of their houses in big letter, | 


One early gimmick was a help. 
wanted ad. It read: “Jobs: High. 
grade helpers are in demand. ,, 
Steady work.” Turned out tha 
the big opportunity was to accom. 
pany a couple of young ladies, 
his own expense, to see the latest 
movies at the Crystal Theater, 

After World War I, advertisers 
tossed about for new ideas. They 
learned about Freud. That went 
over big until the lid was clamped 
down. They counted noses to 
make sure the man on the street 
would realize he was in for a 
spectacle—2,400 horses, 1,60 
buffalo, 1,000 Chinese, a regiment 
of soldiers. 

Sentiment became less maw- 
kish with Shirley Temple adver. 
tising, in the mid-thirties. When 
the new war began in Europe in 
the late 30s, art took over. 
Thomas Hart Benton was hired 
to paint a picture for “Grapes of 
Wrath.” And Rockwell Kent for 
“Song of Bernadette.” 

Latest theme, noted 
Century's “No Way 
advertising with a quiet touch. 
Ads by Paul Rand and Erik 
Nitsche were designed to attract 
the eye before revealing the name 
of the picture. And it’s not a 
Supercolossal Epic but an Adult 
Picture. The stars, the producer, 
the director and the writers are 
reduced to small type. 


Fur Men Note Ad Trap 
As New Season Opens 


Retailers of furs were warned 
this week to avoid advertising 
misusing comparatives and “scare” 
copy as the new season opened 
Aug. 1 in the retail fur field. 

Fur Trade Review, weekly pub- 
lication of the trade, said com- 
parative prices should not be used 
except those referring to bona 
fide clearances at the proper time 
and season. 

Alternative to hewing the line 
on ad copy, the weekly concluded, 
may be the “imposition of gov- 
ernment price and inventory con- 
trols.” 


in 20th 
Out,” is 


First Anniversary 

Lake CHarLes, La.—The South- 
west Citizen marked its first at 
iversary as a morning - Sunday 
newspaper with a 76-page issue 
Aug. 13. 
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"@) One Newspaper—Gives You Local Coverage 
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a in Cleveland and 26* Adjacent Counties! 
Erik 
ttract 
a To effectively reach this compact Cleveland market, advertisers need the Plain Dealer. For the ” 
“ P.D. covers Greater Cleveland and the 26* adjacent counties which account for ‘ 
ducer, some $2,668,699,000 in retail sales—a substantial part of the total retail sales in the State of Ohio. 
rs are These ¢wo major retail markets are served thoroughly by the Cleveland Plain Dealer at one low cost. Schedule 
this important medium for this area today . . . and you'll cover the complete Cleveland 2-in-1 market. 
‘rap , 
ens (Cleveland) 26 Adjacent 
D Cuyahoga Cy. County Area* 
varned ‘ 
rtising Total RetailSales . . . . $1,550,676,000 $1,118,023,000 
scare” Booed Seles . . . +s + 389,870,000 288,979,000 
—_ Gen. Merchandise Sales . 292,468,000 101,952,000 
y p> Drug Sales . . . ‘ 44,760,000 23,102,000 
< Furn., Hsld., Radio Sales ‘ 82,885,000 52,248,000 
e 
heres Eff. Buying Income . . . 2,516,329,000 1,645,901,000 
r time The Plain Dealer’s Market Survey *Akron, Canton, Youngstown not included 
, Department can assist you in checking your 
e jine 


merchandising coverage with current market 


r data for Cleveland. Write for information. C L E V E L A N D 


4 PLAIN DEALER 


rape Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 


sunday Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
issue A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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Korean Press Dies 
Under War's Brunt 


WITH the press in a state of 
almost total collapse — excepting 
Communist publications—the Re- 
public of Korea faces a serious 
Situation in trying to reach the 
people with truthful news of the 
outside world. 

Communiques from Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur’s Headquarters 
have revealed that press commu- 
nications for the Korean people 
have collapsed. It is doubtful that 
papers in Pusan and other cities 
in the free southern area can pub- 
lish because of the lack of news- 
print and other supplies. 

“The press of our country will 
have to be a makeshift affair for 
a long time until it can build back 
to where it was,” predicted D. Y. 
Namkoong, Consul General of 
the Republic of Korea in New 
York, in an interview with Eprror 
& PUBLISHER. 


“Seoul was the center and all 
news emanated from there.” ex- 
plained Mr. Namkoong. “Few 


papers had direct connection with 
outside press associations. The 
press collapsed when Seoul col- 
lapsed.” 

Pacific Press 

After the liberation of Korea, 
the Pacific Press was organized. 
It received Associated Press, 
United Press and International 
News Service reports in Seoul 
and redistributed news of the out- 
side world to newspapers in the 
provinces of Korea. 

Seoul had three or four larger 
dailies. The largest, with 20,000 
circulation, was Dong-A Daily. 
Several others had 10,000 or more 
circulation. Cities in the provinces 
had one or two dailies and a num- 
ber of four-page weeklies, most 
of which were 


political papers. 
A few carried only news. 
The Communists had a very 


weak press in South Korea, where 
they depended mainly on the ra- 
dio and leaflets as propaganda 
outlets. 


Korea had two or three Eng- 
lish-language newspapers, includ- 
ing the four-page daily, the Seoul 
Press, for the large number o 
Koreans who read English. 

“The Communists took over 
Seoul in two days,” sadly smiled 
Mr. Namkoong, an amiable, gray- 
ing little man who has lived in 
the United States 30 years. “I’m 
afraid the presses and machinery 
will be carted away or destroyed 
by the invaders. Undoubtedly the 
papers are being used now for 
Communist propaganda. 

“After we get back in Seoul 
we will have to set up a makeshift 
press,” he continued. “It will be 
a long time before the press, 
which enjoyed full freedom in our 
Republic, can be restored to its 
former strength, usefulness and 
influence. We had several out- 
standing editors and their views 
were respected. There were two 
dailies at Pusan, but I imagine 
they are unable to run. They 
probably are out of newsprint. 

Newsprint Shortage 

The Consul General explained 
that Korea had suffered an acute 
shortage of newsprint but was ex- 
periencing better times in that re- 
spect when the Communist inva- 
sion was launched. Formerly the 
newsprint was dark, making diffi- 
cult reading, but for the last year 
better quality paper had been ob- 
tained. He said the latter was 
nearly up to the standards of 
newsprint used in the United 
States. Much of it was imported 
from Japan. 

Newspapers will be needed 
acutely by the new Republic, when 
its territory is recovered from the 
invaders, in order to properly and 
fully inform the people of world 
events, Mr. Namkoong said. He 
added that radio will not be very 
vseful in this respect as few of 
the Koreans have radios. Usually 
there is only one radio in a village 
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A factual account of steps 
already taken in setting | 
up a national defense against THE 
Bomb. Not a “‘horror’’ story, but 
an attempt to balance the alarm 


felt in some quartess with more sober views 
expressed by Generals Clay and Farrell. 


Carefully selected human-interest articles by top-flight writers 
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Luxury Copy Seeks 
Just One Customer 


Datzas, Tex.—A Dallas car 
dealer with a $5,000-plus custom- 
styled Oldsmobile (burnished gold, 
quartz-green top, etc.) used dis- 
play space to offer it “to one for- 
tunate Texan.” 

He ran the ad in both the 
Dallas News and Dallas Times 
Herald. 

The first to answer the ad was 
Greer Garson, the movie actress 
and wife of a Dallas oilman. She 
bought the car. 

P. S—Lone Star Olds Cadillac, 
the dealer, now has plans for fur- 
ther use of newspapers to offer 
special luxury models to wealthy 
Texans. 





and the people gather around a 
public loudspeaker to hear pro- 
grams. 

Kim Was Home 

D. S. Kim, who organized Pa- 
cific Press after Korea’s liberation, 
represented it at the United Na- 
tions last year. He returned home 
this spring and was scheduled to 
return in the fall to resume his 
work at the U. N., but Mr. Nam- 
koong felt it unlikely that he will 
be able to do so on account of 
the war. 

“The press of Korea will be re- 
built, but it will be a long, hard 
and costly operation,” predicted 
the Consul General. 





100,000-Ton ~~ 
Alabama Mill 
Is Projected 


MERIDIAN, Miss.—Details of , 
plan to erect a newsprint mill with 
annual capacity of 100,000 top; 
were announced this week in the 
Meridian Star. 

The project, which also cop. 
templates production of 100,00 
tons of kraft board each year, ha; 
been initiated by the Choctay 
Pulp & Paper Co. of Butler, Ala, 
The firm’s president, Paul DP, 
Hammacher, of Washington and 
Butler, said the entire newsprint 
output would be distributed to 
publishers cooperating. 

Site of the proposed mill, ; 
$40,000,000 investment, is at No. 
heola, Ala., 30 miles from Butler 
and about 40 miles from Merid- 
an, at a spot where the Meridian 

Bigbee Railway crosses the Tom. 
bigbee River. 

J. A. Utley Co. of Detroit, 
builder of the Willow Run 
Bomber plant, has been engaged 
as general contractor, the an- 
nouncement said. L. Morris 
Mitchell, Inc. of New York is the 
engineer. 

Short leaf, loblolly and _ slash 
pine, all of which mature to pulp- 
wood size in 10 to 15 years, flour- 
ish in the mill area. Engineers 
said power will be produced using 
crude oil. 
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The 5th annual Illinois Consumer Analysis brings you brand _prefer 
ences, buying habits and dealer distribution for consumer produets i 
metropolitan Moline-Rock Island, Illinois. 


Food Products 
Soft Drinks 
Toiletries 


FREE COPY will be sent to manufacturers and agencies on 
Ask for “1950 Consumer Analysis.’ 


Nat’l. Rep.: THE ALLEN GLAPP CO., New York, Chicago, Detroit 


request. 








One of the 37 markets included in this statewide survey, the Molin 
Rock Island analysis shows you how consumers buy: 


® Soaps and Cleansers ; 
© Dog Food 
© Home Equipment 








ROCK ISLAND ARGUS: 
and MOLINE DISPATCH 


The newspapers covering the Illinois side of the Quad - Cities 
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Editors from Abroad 


Explore Institute Idea 


A GRrouP of distinguished news- 
paper editors from Western Eu- 
rope, South America and Asia 
have accepted invitations to visit 
the United States as guests of the 
American Society of Newspaper 
Editors and the American Press 
Institute for a month beginning 
Sept. 18. The invitations were 
sent to the foreign editors by 
Dwight Young, president of the 
society and editor of the Dayton 
(O.) Journal Herald. 

In an announcement 
for the project, Mr. Young said 
it had two purposes. One is to 
give the guests and a committee 
selected by the ASNE an oppor- 
tunity for a joint study explora- 
tory in nature, of proposals for 
an international press institute. 
The second is to give American 
editors an opportunity to learn 
more about the press abroad and 
its problems and the visitors an 
opportunity to learn more about 
the press in this country. 

Better Understanding 

The basic idea behind both of 
these purposes, Mr. Young said, 
is that better understanding among 
editors in all nations where free- 
dom of the press exists, or where 
there is partial freedom, will lead 


of plans 


to better understanding among 
peoples of the same nations. 
A decision was reached last 


week to go ahead with the plans 
at this time, despite the tense in- 
ternational situation, after a poll 
by cable and telegraph of the in- 
vited guests and of members of 
the ASNE committee for the proj- 
ect. 

Lester Markel, chairman of the 
ASNE committee and Sunday Edi- 
tor of the New York Times, said 
the poll revealed that despite the 
difficulties involved, and the per- 
sonal sacrifices, both foreign edi- 
tors and Americans believe the 
project would be even more valu- 
able now than in less troubled 
times. For example, there were 
these two comments: “The 
anxious situation dictates moving 
faster, and not slower, in every- 
thing pointed toward international 


cooperation” and “Though the 
international situation _ presents 
difficulties I believe it is also 


likely to offer exceptional oppor- 
tunities for constructive confer- 
ence action.” 
To Study Red Effort 

One of the subjects to be dis- 
cussed during the meetings, Mr. 
Markel explained, was the persis- 
tent effort of Communists to place 
their propaganda in the press of 
the entire world. He said that 
many of the falsehoods spread by 
the Communists had not been 
effectively challenged and _ that 
there was urgent need for study 
of this problem. 

The first meeting the visiting 


16 


editors will attend will be in the 
American Press Institute Confer- 


ence room at Columbia Univer- 
sity on Sept. 18. On the follow- 
ing day the visitors will depart 


for a series of regional meetings 
with leading American editors in 
Washington, Atlanta, Houston, 
San Francisco and Chicago. 

These regional meetings, the 
sponsors of the project believe, 
can have great value in that the 
visitors will have an opportunity 
to important areas of the 
United States at a critical moment 
in its history and will be able to 
discuss freely with editors from 
these areas common problems, in- 
ternational as well as those re- 
lated to journalism. 

The will 
New York Oct. 8. the 
period Oct. 9 to inclusive, 
there will be a regional meeting 
in New York and conferences at 
the American Press Institute on 
the international press institute 
proposals. 

Acceptances Received 


see 


visitors return to 


During 
12 


The foreign editors who will | 
attend the meetings are: 

Dr. OscaR POLLAK, Arbeiter 
Zeitung, Vienna, Austria. 

CHIKAO Honpba, The Mainichi 


Newspapers, Tokyo, Japan. 
Urs SCHWARZ, Neue Zuercher 


Zeitung, Zurich, Switzerland. 

CLAUDE BELLANGER, Parisien 
Libere, Paris, France. 

HUBERT BEUVE-Mery, Le 
Monde, France. 

HAROLD CAMPBELL, Melbourne 
Age, Melbourne, Australia. 


ELJAS ERKKO, Helsingin Sano- 
mat, Helsinki, Finland. 
ALFRED OsTE, Svenska Dag- 


bladet, Stockholm, Sweden. 

ERIK REGER, Der Tagesspiegel, 
Berlin, Germany. 

Jose SANTOS GOLLAN, La Pren- 
sa, Buenos Aires, Arentina. 

ALFREDO SILVA CARVALLO, 
Union, Valparaiso, Chile. 

MaRCEL STIJNS, Het 
Nieuws, Brussels, Belgium. 

J. Murray Watson, The 
man, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Great Britain). 

Dr. AHMED EMIN YALMAN, 
tan, Istanbul, Turkey. 

To this group there probably 
will be added representative 
from India. 

The invitations to the foreign 
editors were made possible by 


La 
Laatste 


Scots- 
(For 


Va- 


a 


grants to the American Press In- | 


stitute by The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation and the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for Internation! Peace. The 
detailed arrangements for the proj- 
ect are in the hands of Mr. Mar- 
kel, Floyd Taylor, director of the 
API, and B. M. McKelway, editor 
of the Washington (D. C.) Star 
and until recently president of | 
the ASNE. 

Members of the ASNE on Mr. 


Markel’s committee are Mr. Mc- 
Kelway, Erwin D. Canham, Chris- 
tian Science Monitor; Carl W. 
Ackerman, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Journalism, Columbia 
University; Basil L. Walters, 
Knight Newspapers; Wright Bry- 
an, Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, Houston 
(Tex.) Post; Paul C. Smith, San 
Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle; 
Carroll Binder, Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Star and Tribune; Paul 
Miller, Rochester (N. Y.) Times- 
Union; and Sevellon Brown, 
Providence (R. I.) Journal and 
Bulletin. 

In addition to the ASNE mem- 
bers there are three ex-officio 
members of the committee: Mr. 
Taylor, Charles B. Fahs, director 
of the Humanities Division, 
Rockefeller Foundation, and W. 
W. Waymack, trustee, Carnegie 


sll Y 





Endowment for International 
Peace. 

In discussing the proposals 
form an international press insti- 
tute, Mr. Markel said it would be 
a complicated and a delicate oper- 
ation and that it would be essen- 
tial to have the planning done on 
an international basis from the 
start. Unilateral action of any 
kind, he said, would be a fatal 
handicap. 

Mr. Markel expressed his con- 
viction that a cardinal principle 
guiding the sponsors of such an 
institute should be to keep it free 
of the control or influence of gov- 
ernments. He said that neither 
national governments nor an inter- 
national organization, such as the 
United Nations, should have any- 
thing to do with sponsoring, 
financing or operating such an in- 
stitute. 
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"Old Fudgely is sure a booster for the Des Moines 
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Sunday Register with its all-lowa coverage!” 


Advertisers sure go for the Des Moines Sunday Register. 
And the reason is plain—#t delivers! 
Yes, it delivers coverage of the whole lowa market of 244 


million people who every year spend 5 billion dollars. It 
makes the day Sunday for more than 500,000 families— 
completely dominates 86 of the 99 counties with 50% to 
100% family coverage and not less than 25% in the others. 

Moreover, the Des Moines Sunday Register delivers re- 
sults! That's why more and more advertisers have upped and 


newspapers in general advertising linage. 
To do a two-fisted job in the lowa market—in coverage 
and response—get in the Des Moines Sunday Register. 


Milline rate only $1.57! 


asc Circulation March 31, 1950: Daily, 372,051—Sunday, 540,192 
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upped linage until it is one of America’s first seven Sunday 
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Automotive Business? Clicking — 532,385 Times! 





slaps traffic-counting box you see above is 

one of 14 which measure traffic flow in 
Washington, D. C., for highway planning engi- 
neers. Last June, during a 24-hour period, 
these boxes clicked 532,385 times . .. an im- 
pressive indication of activity by drivers of the 
329,921 automobiles registered in the metropoli- 
tan* Washington area, as of June 30, 1950 (an 
increase of 32% over 1949). 


For automotive advertisers metropolitan Wash- 
ington, with its many fast-growing and bustling 
suburban areas, is a top-quality market. To 
*District_ of Columbia, City of Alexandria, and Montgomery, 


Prince Georges, Arlington and Fairfax counties. Figures in- 
clude estimates for Montgomery and Prince Georges. 


sell this market advertisers consistently pick The 
Washington Star first. In the first six months 
of 1950, for example, The Star’s 758,996 lines 
of automotive display was 25.6% higher than 
the next Washington paper. For the most effec- 
tive coverage of this thriving automotive market, 
make The Star your No. 1 salesman. 


The Washington Star 


Evening and Sunday Morning Editions 


Represented nationally by: O’Mara and Ormsbee, Inc., 420 
Lexington Ave., NYC 16; The John E. Lutz Co., Tribune 
Tower, Chicago 11. Member: Bureau of Advertising 
ANPA, Metropolitan Group, Audit Bureau of Circulation. 
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War News 


Copy from the Korean War is 
being processed by New York 
City newspapers, for the most 
part, in the usual way of handling 
foreign copy over the cable desk. 

Most of the newspapers have 
refrained from setting up special 
war desks, but have added men 
to the cable or copy desks to 
correlate and edit the war stories. 

Map service is receiving special 
attention, with some papers hav- 
ing their artists change the shift- 
ing lines on the war map of South- 
ern Korea as often as three times 
a day. 

20 Times Editors 

Twenty persons on the Foreign 
desk of the New York Times 
work on war copy. However, not 
more than a dozen are on duty 


any one night, including Emanuel - 


R. Freedman, foreign news editor; 


Lewis Jordan, assistant foreign | 
news editor, and Gordon Havens, | 









Copy Desks Handle 


In Stride 


Schuck, processes war news at the 
New York Daily News. 

“We have not yet set up a war 
desk as we did in the last war,” 
explained Robert G. Shand, man- 
aging editor. I don’t know wheth- 
er it will be necessary to have a 
war desk again or not. The pres- 
ent arrangement is adequate for 
the present.” 

The late founder-publisher of 
the News, Capt. Joseph Medill 
Patterson, was a great advocate of 
maps and the newspaper is main- 
taining the tradition he established. 
The paper has its own mapmakers 
and the art department revises 
them through the night from the 
Pink to the 4-Star Final editions. 

Sam Day, managing editor of 
the New York Journal-American, 


slotman, and seven on the rim of | 


' ADD THE MIRROR 


the foreign news desk. Because 
the war has made the volume of 
copy much heavier, the foreign 
news desk has had men trans- 
ferred from other departments to 
help handle the news during the 
summer vacation period. 

Mr. Freedman explained _ that 
a staff of artists prepared the 
Times maps. An emergency map 
is kept on hand so that symbols 
can be cut in quickly for big war 
news received around 3:30 A. M., 
too late for a regular map to be 
prepared for the last edition. 

Herald Tribune Plan 

War news at the New York 
Herald Tribune goes directly to 
Walter Kerr, foreign news editor, 
and John Price, cable editor, who 
Oversee its compilation and order 
its heads. Then it goes to the 
copy desk for handling in the 
usual manner. 

Maps at the Herald Tribune are 
supervised by the night desk pic- 
ture editor. An Associated Press 
map is often used in the Early 
Bird edition and a map by a staff 
artist in the city edition. 

Post Procedure 

The New York Post has set up 
a war desk. The cable editor edits 
the war news and it is marked 
for heads by Mark Sherwin, news 
editor, and then it goes to the 
universal desk. 

Maps are handled in two ways 
at the Post. Regular AP service 
maps are doctored by the art de- 
partment. Occasionally, a map is 
made by the art department. 

“Basically, the service maps are 
good,” said Mr. Sherwin. “We 
rewrite. some stories. Sometimes 
three or four leads are combined 
into one. During the vacation 
period, we have added to the staff 
handling this work.” 

The regular telegraph desk, 


headed by T. R. Sunde and Hugh | 


18 


and you can't miss! 





YOU CAN’T MISS 370,000 EXCLUSIVE 


For sales results that prove THE MIRROR’S 
pudding, take a tip from local TV stores. Through 
the first six months of 1950, they placed prac- 
tically half of all their daily TV linage in THE 
MIRROR (THE MIRROR: 476,640—all others 
547,836) and 73,013 MORE lines in THE 
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said his paper is using the cable 
desk and copy desk for war news 
and has found no necessity for a 
special war desk. A daily war 
map is prepared for the Journal- 
American by H. C. Detje and is 
syndicated by King Features. 
Mirror Coverage 

“Since the first war, we have 
had what is tantamount to a high- 
ly concentrated news and tele- 
graph desk,” Hinson Stiles, man- 
aging editor of the New York 
Daily Mirror, told E&P. “Three 
telegraph editors and a news edi- 
tor, working in two shifts, edit 
copy from AP, U.P. and INS.” 

It was explained by Mr. Stiles 
that all the news filters through 
the city desk and then goes to the 
telegraph and news editors, who 
retain that which has a local slant. 

Play at the Mirror is deter- 
mined by the “operating editor,” 
either the executive editor or the 
managing editor, who is sitting in 
the city room at the time. Com- 


pactness and streamlining of the 
news is one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of the copy desk. The war § 
editor is a “glorified telegraph 
editor” working opposite the news 
editor, according to Mr. Stiles. He 
selects from all sources the best 
story and offers it to the news 
editor, who decides where it is to 
go. The whole operation is sub- | 
ject to approval of the O. E. 

The Mirror has one cartogra- 
pher and an assistant. 

“We often use the AP basic 
map and bring it up to date with 
balloons and arrows,” said Mr, 
Stiles. 
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Correction Dept. 

Typo gremlins were busy in 
last week’s E & P. On page 13. 
crowd at All-Star Game was 88, 
000, not 888,000. On page 16, 
Toronto Star expenditure for pa- 
per was $6,464,494, not $16,464. 
494. And on page 20, it should 
read John R. Hearst, without Jr. 








MIRROR than in the two Sunday papers com- 
bined. If you want sales—whatever your prod- 
uct — talk to THE MIRROR’S 570,000 daily 
readers. Sixty-five per cent of them read no other 
metropolitan newspaper ! 

VIRGIL PINKLEY, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 





READERS IN THE 
2nd GREATEST TELEVISION MARKET ON EARTH! 
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... A Booth Michigan Newspaper 


Give your newspaper schedules added impact in this 
“Billion Dollar” Western Michigan Market with attention- 
compelling, product-emphasizing color! 

Black and one color now available to all our national 
accounts, in 1000-line units or over. Call nearest office for 
complete information. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


A. #. Kuch, 110 E. 42nd Street The John E. Lutz Co., Tribune Tower 
Wew York City 17, Murray Hill 6-7232 Chicago 11, Superior 7-4680 
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Agency: 
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During the first six months of 1950, The Los 
Angeles Times published 19,085,189 lines of ad- 
vertising—an all-time record among Los Angeles 
newspapers. The Times led all other Los Angeles 
newspapers in every major classification. 

In addition to establishing a lead over the 
second Los Angeles newspaper of more than 


Display sdvevising 
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LINAGE OF FIELD 
RP eee 13,485,633 35.0 
EXAMINER .............. 9,353,920 24.3 
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SUNDAY EXAMINER .............. 3,554,779 9.2 


5,400,000 lines, The Times also registered the 
field‘s largest gain over the same period a year 
ago. 

2,861,037 more lines of advertising were pub- 
lished in The Times between January 1 and 
June 30, 1950, than were published during the 

_ same period in 1949. ; 
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Finance Group 
Meets Oct. 15-18 
In Cleveland 


The national convention of con- 
trollers and other financial officers 
of daily newspapers will take place 
in Cleveland, Oct. 15-18. The event 
will be the third annual meeting of 
the Institute of Newspaper Con- 
trollers and Finance Officers. 

According to G. S. Phillips, con- 
troller of the Washington (D. C.) 
Post, who is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee for the Institute, 
goverment controls, federal taxa- 
tion, newspaper costs, pension 
planning and other timely topics 
will be discussed. A number of 
newspaper executives will address 
the gathering. They include Ster- 
ling E. Graham, general manager 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer; C. 
F. McCahill, general manager of 
the Cleveland News and vicepresi- 
dent of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association; Louis B. 
Seltzer, editor of the Cleveland 
Press; William C. Worcester, gen- 
eral manager, Central Newspapers 
Inc., Indianapolis; Robert P. Hun- 
ter, assistant secretary-treasurer of 
the Birmingham (Ala.) News and 
H. B. Crump, comptroller, News- 
paper Printing Corp., Nashville, 
Tenn., who is president of the 
Institute. 

Frank T. Hodgdon, Jr., control- 
ler of the Forest City Publishing 
Co., which publishes the Cleveland 
News and Plain Dealer, is chair- 
man of the arrangements commit- 
tee for the event, assisted by How- 
ard B. Pugsley of the Press and 
Edward J. Tomcik of the News. 

Mr. Phillips, committe includes 
the following members: H. A. Al- 
len, Charlotte (N. C.) Observer: 
J. T. Kolley, Chicago Herald 
American; M. N. Kressman, Eas- 
ton (Pa.) Express; M. P. McGill, 
Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune and World: 
A. V. Miller, New York Herald 
Tribune; Gordon A. O’Brien, Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Telegram; W. J. 
Poch, New York Journal-Ameri- 
can; A. A. Roesler, Sioux Falls 
(Ia.) Argus-Leader; M. V. Sikes, 
San Bernardino (Calif.) Daily 
Sun; Dell B. Stafford, St. Louis 
(Mo.) Post-Dispatch; Roy Wal- 
den, South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, 
and J. W. West, Kingsport (Tenn.) 
Times-News. 

“This conference is for the entire 
newspaper industry,” Mr. Phillips 
commented, “not just for INCFO 
members. Invitations will be sent 
to all controllers, finance officers 
or publishers of daily newspapers 
who wish to attend.” 

W. E. Jacoby, of Wall Street 
Journal, is executive secretary. 


© 

Group Cut to 7 

Houston, Tex.—The Citizen 
newspapers, a group of 14 weekly 
community papers owned by Oil- 
man Glenn McCarthy, will be 
reduced to seven “to permit the 
Same coverage without duplica- 
tion.” 
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Sloat wr ™ 


From the Emily Post column 
in the Washington (D. C.) Eve- 
ning Star:  aateadl 

“At that time the invitations 
were ready to mail and her lovely 
hot water wedding dress ready; 
her attendants also had their or- 
ganza dresses bought.” 





THe Wichita (Kan.) Eagle 
quoted the farm woman who 
claimed to have seen the Virgin 
Mary: 

“Pope Pius XII is in danger 
now. His wife will be spared only 
through prayer.” 


HEADLINE in the Toledo (O.) 
Times: “Juvenile Sex Crimes 
Drop, Others Jump.” 


HEADLINE in the Bloomington 
(Ind.) Herald-Telephone: “Break- 
Ins at Sorority, Hen Houses 
Told.” 


Epitror’s Note in the El Paso 
(Tex.) Herald-Post: “This is the 
filth of a series to aid girls who 
are now preparing for careers.’ 


Story in the Cleveland (O.) 
Plain Dealer: “Dr. Platter, the 
secretary, accused Mrs. Analis of 
shoving Broad and High Streets 
last Saturday.” 

a 


L. A. Grocery Audit 
To Be Released Soon 


Los ANGELES—The first com- 
pleted report of the Los Angeles 
Monthly Grocery Sales Audit, re- 
cently reinstated by the Los An- 
geles Evening Herald and Express 
and the Los Angeles Examiser, 1s 
due for release within a few 
weeks. Subsequent releases will 
be made each month by the 
Hearst papers. 

The audit, which is being done 
by Ford Sammis Marketing Serv- 
ice, will provide food and grocery 
advertisers, manufacturers, distri- 
butors, and jobbers with a month- 
ly report of over-the-counter food 
sales of 550 items for the entire 
Los Angeles metropolitan area. 
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New Standard 
Agency Invoice 
Under Study 


The Institute of Newspaper 
Controllers and Finance Officers 
has appointed a committee to de- 
termine how newspapers can 
standardize their invoices to ad- 
vertising agencies. 

Charles J. O'Mara, SJr., Chi- 
cago Sun-Times, heads the group, 
which has the cooperation of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association and American Associ- 
ation of Advertising Agencies. The 
committee is contacting 400 news- 
papers for ideas on revision of 
forms, the last such task having 
been done 10 years ago by AAAA. 

Mr. O’Mara said the Institute 
has retained the firm of Arthur 





Nature's Power — 
LOCALNEWS 





Andersen & Co., accountants and 
auditors, to tabulate the results of 
the survey and to assist in the 9 
development of standard invoices, 
A full report is to be made later 
this year. . 

Other members of the commit. | 
tee are: William F. Canfield, In. | 
land Daily Press Association; John 
J. Kolley, Chicago Herald Amer. | 
ican; James J. Lynch, Chicago 
Tribune; Phillip P. Page, Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, and George 
W. Stefan, Chicago Sun-Times. 

* 


Fire Wrecks Plant 


TuscaLoosa, Ala.—The plant of 
the Art Craft Publishing Co, ? 
where the Tuscaloosa Sun had 
been published by Buford Boone 
since early in June, was destroyed 
by fire Aug. 9. Soaked newsprint 
pushed out a wall of the concrete 
block building as it expanded. 
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“1 OCALNEWS DAILIES— basic advertising medium 
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the Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, in. 3 


NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK- DETROIT +- CHICAGO 
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Guess Which Paper 
Roscher Likes to Sell 


By George A. Brandenburg 


CuicaGo — Ernie Roscher likes 
to sell the P-D.... 

The day has passed when a 
newspaper advertising representa- 
tive can sell space armed only 
with a circulation statement and 
a rate card, asserted E. M. Ros- 
cher, manager of the western ad- 
vertising office of the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Post-Dispatch and presi- 
dent of the Chicago chapter, 
American Association of News- 
paper Representatives. 

“Buyers of space today want 
market data and they want to 
know something about the edi- 
torial content of your newspaper,” 
he said. “While advertising rates 
are important, rates are of second- 
ary consideration when quality is 
being considered.” 

On a Higher Level 

Speaking from his 32 years’ 
experience, dating back to his 
early days as an office boy for 
the old Beckwith Special Agency 
and the past 27 years as a sales- 
man for the Post-Dispatch, Mr. 
Roscher told E&P the agency 
business is on a higher plane and 
the newspaper representatives’ 
Structure is on a “pronounced 
higher level” as compared with 
men and selling methods a gen- 
eration ago. 

“Representatives are getting 
along together today. They are 
much more constructive and ob- 
jective in their efforts to improve 
the business, which, as a whole, 
is more scientific and in which 
there is a greater demand for 
sound research.” 

Ernie likes to sell the P-D 

Mr. Roscher, who covers the 
entire Midwest territory for the 
Post-Dispatch with the help of 
two additional salesmen in the 
Chicago office, recalled that some 
years back, representatives “played 
strictly by ear” in their selling 
contacts. “We even tried at times 
to be the ‘last man in’ at certain 
agencies, believing that would 
help us materially to get the or- 
der,” he added. 

‘Honest and Realistic’ 

“There is a certain amount of 
friendship in any business trans- 
action,” he continued, “but it is 
not as pronounced today as it was 
years back. The men responsible 
for spending the advertiser’s mon- 
ey are honest and realistic, as 
well as objective. As a result, 
they try to spend the client’s 
money judiciously and without 
fear of friendship interfering. 

Turning to the selling structure, 
Mr. Roscher, who by nature and 
training is a hard-hitting salesman 
who makes no bones about not 
“reopening” schedules when he 
feels his newspaper deserves fur- 
ther consideration, is a strong 
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booster for the representative with 
a list of newspapers to sell. 

“Representatives today, in my 
opinion, are better trained and 
better organized then they have 
been at any time in the history of 
our business,” he declared. “This, 
of course, is a natural outgrowth, 
because the personnel of agencies 
and advertisers are on a higher 
plane. This all adds up to the 
fact that representatives have been 
keeping pace with the ever-chang- 
ing advertising picture.” 

Tells of Teamwork 

Ernie likes to sell the P-D.... 

As president of the Chicago 
Chapter, AANR, he has had an 
opportunity to closely observe at- 
titudes of the individual members 
toward the selling structure as a 
whole. “In practically every in- 
stance, when asked for coopera- 
tion, they have shown a willing- 
ness to serve for the good of news- 
papers generally,” he remarked. 

He pointed to the teamwork 
that went into the production this 
year of a color motion picture 
dealing with the representatives’ 
“daily bread.” The sound film 
marked the 50th anniversary of 
the Chicago Association of News- 
paper Representatives. 

“The response for financial sup- 
port was overwhelming,” he said, 
“with few questions asked. That’s 
what I mean by cooperation. 
Likewise, I didn’t have a turn 
down in naming committee heads 
for carrying on the activities of 
the Chicago chapter.” 

6,000 See Film 

The film, “Johnny on the Spot,” 
gives a well-rounded picture of 
the day’s work in the life of the 
average newspaper representative. 
It has not been shown widely to 
advertisers and their agents, but 
the picture has been seen by more 
than 6,000 students at 80 schools 
and colleges throughout the Mid- 
west. 

Ernie likes to sell the P-D 

He is a solid Midwesterner, 
representing a liberal, progressive 
newspaper, where the editorial 
and advertising staff members are 
virtual “strangers” to each other, 
under the Pulitzer policy that news 
and advertising don’t mix. He 
was trained by one of the Chicago 
deans of national advertising, the 
late rotund Phil Henriquez. When 
the latter died in 1942, Mr. Ros- 
cher became manager of the west- 
ern advertising office of the Post- 
Dispatch. 

He has great respect for the 
pioneer representatives in Chicago 
who fostered their own associa- 
tion and for his older colleagues 
during the past 15 years who have 
been in the forefront in support- 
ing and developing the expansion 





E. M. Roscher 


program of the Bureau of Adver- 
tising, ANPA. He cited two Chi- 
cago projects which have now be- 
come national—the new business 
committee and the Newspaper 
Food Editors’ Conference. He 
credits the Chicago group with 
having provided the basic pro- 
gram around which the national 
association of representatives was 
founded. Mr. Roscher, it should 
be added, is a native Chicagoan. 
Gets Around to Sell 

Ernie likes to sell the P-D 

Having paid his respects to both 
sides of the advertising business, 
the irrepresible Mr. Roscher final- 
ly found an opening to do a bit of 
selling for his favorite paper—the 

“You know,” he said in all 
earnestness, “we believe we have 


the best newspaper in the Uniteg 7 






States to sell. We fight hard to 7 
get the business for the Post-Dis. © 
patch first. If there is money left 
over, we like to see the other § 
Louis papers get the business, also, 
thus giving the advertiser that 
plus support. Because of the ex. 
cellence of the Post-Dispatch, we 
feel that we have had a part ip 
giving the St. Louis market three 
of the finest mewspapers in the 
country.” 

Having thrown two strikes 
across the plate in behalf of his 
favorite newspaper, Ernie let fly 
with this third and final strike, 
“The Post-Dispatch, in my opin- 
ion, has the finest rotogravure 
section in the country,” he asser- 
ted. Admitting that the P-Ds 
“Pictures” Section is still standard 
size, and has not followed the tab- 
loid trend of other Sunday roto 
supplements, he proceeded to tell 
why he felt his paper was justified 
in retaining the “full-page size.” 

“The continued upward trend of 
our Sunday paper’s circulation 
should be an indication that we 
are on the right track as far as 
our readers are concerned. To my 
way of thinking, there is not an- 
other paper printing pictures in 
rotogravure with as late a dead- 
line as we have. Five days after 
Korean war pictures were released, 
we had them in the Sunday roto 
section.” 


Yes, Ernie likes to sell the P-D! 
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CITY and PORT of LONG BEACH. CALIFORNIA 







Check the Facts: 
POPULATI: 
lation was 164,271 and in 1950 it jumped to 243,921,4 
increase of 48°/. 


5S EMPLOYMENT: 
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BUILDING PERMITS: 

13,441. From 1940 to at permits totaled 164,869, anam 
ing increase of 1126 

SHIPPING: January “a February 1950, the Port of 
Beach led the entire Pacific Coast in total exports 


OIL PRODUCTION: In 1949 oil production reached the h 
figure of 60,850,095 barrels., 


Here is proof that Long Beach is truly one of the richest and fastest 
markets in America. Covering this 
PRESS-TELEGRAM, read by 68°; 
Long Beach, ad schedules MUST include the. 
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By Lawrence Farrant 

PuBLIC RELATIONS in big_busi- 
ness this year still does its work 
with hard-made stone axes. 

A recent University of Illinois 
survey of 85 multi-million dollar 
firms indicated that generally 
their PR programs are not jet- 
propelled, aimed at agreed-upon 
targets, adequately financed nor 
do most of the companies know 
whether they bring home any 
meat after all the fuss. 

The big boys at the top con- 
cede the need for PR—everyone 
of the 85 spend some money on 
it, but they forget about it in be- 
tween conferences on budgets. 

“My president habitually makes 
moves and decisions of company- 
wide importance,” one PR director 
said, “and then leaves it up to me 
to find out what has been done 
and explain it to the public as 
best I can.” 

PR Mail Stacks Up 


Then what happens? The sur- 
vey reports that all 85 firms send 
out publicity blurbs and releases 
which every newspaperman finds 
in the morning’s mail. 

But that doesn’t take all the 
PR man’s time. Second most 
usual project is an employe pub- 
lication. About seven out of 10 
firms have a house organ. Rail- 
roads and public utilities lead the 
field in this endeavor. 

Then he turns to the stock- 
holders. Annual reports come out 
of PR departments of 68.2% of 
the surveyed firms. In banking, 
it’s essentially a part of PR but 
railroads and utilities leave it to 
other departments in 40% of the 
cases surveyed. 

Other literature and pamphlets 
take the time of PR men in 
63.5% of the firms. Here, too, 
the banks lead the parade. 

PR on Advertising 

Fifth major job in PR is ad- 
vertising. Only three out of five 
firms surveyed mentioned this 
method of implementing PR_pro- 





Big Business Runs PR 
Confused on Purposes 


grams. 

Advertising’s not dignified 
enough, many firms said. More- 
over, they added, the public doesn’t 
like public relations advertising. 

What’s more, advertising costs 
too much, they said. PR men 
preferred to let advertising depart- 
ments handle all such campaigns. 

But there were views on the 
other side. PR men who used ads 
said they did so because “adver- 
tising permits full control of the 
message.” Some said they would 
use advertising if they could get 
an adequate budget. 

Less than half of the 85 firms 
agreed on why they did PR work. 
About 48% said the reason was 
self-defensive, necessary to sales 
and good will. Only one out of 
14 wanted long-range planning in 
PR. Even less, 4.7%, aimed at 
preserving the free enterprise sys- 
tem. 

Significantly, reasons 
differed from objectives of PR 
campaigns. Leading cbjective was 
increased sales. Public understand- 
ing of company policies and com- 
munity goodwill were also empha- 
sized. Every fifth firm used PR 
to reduce employe turnover and 
to recruit new help. 

Paradoxically, PR programs in 


for PR 


17.6% of the cases aimed at pre- | 


servation of the free enterprise 
system although, as noted earlier, 


PR was undertaken for that rea- 


son in far fewer instances. 
Boss Decides 
The largest number of objec- 
tives was based on business judg- 
ment by management. Formal re- 
search and analysis was used in 


selecting objectives in 11.8% of 
the firms. 
On the other hand, less than 


half ever tried to find out whether 
the objectives had been reached. 
Those who did favored public 
opinion polls but a large number 
relied on personal inquiries, the 
boss asking an _occasional friend 





KINGSPORT 


THE TENNESSEE LADY 
ANSWERS A SALES CALL 


She is a symbol of all the 


population of 43,025 and its 


competent, wise, and a believer in the better 
things of wl for Big ove § 
capita purcha 


at the top in the nation. 


Call her up—as sometimes merchants do—and 
ask her if she’s interested in a new product—a 


bargain sale . 


This makes for a fine Test Market. 


blend of industry and farming. 
A’ week-threugh combination of 


serves her with wonderful market coverage . . 
talk to her when she is in a buying mood— 


morning, evening. Sunday. 


National Representatives Shannon & Associates 


“Buyers of the 
Family” of a rich market, with its City Zone 
superb Retail 
Trade Area of a growing 162,080. She is pretty, 


and home. Her per 
for example, is way 


- ® nationally advertised produet 
with a fresh incentive, and she'll answer 
She shops in 
one of the most modern areas in America. 
back of that plump wallet of hers is a_ perfect 
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300,000 Lines 
Of Food News! 


CuicaGo—Some idea of the job 
done by newspapers in covering 
food news has been obtained by 
the Chicago chapter, American 
Newspaper Representatives Asso- 
ciation, by measuring the amount 
of editorial space devoted to dairy 
and poultry news exclusively dur- 
ing June. 

More than 300,000 lines of edi- 
torial space was devoted to dairy 
products news in the food sections 
of 196 newspapers in 125 cities of 
10,000 and over population. 

J. H. Sawyer. Jr., of AANR 
and Warren Bragg of the Bureau 
of Advertising, presented the study 
to Owen Richards, general man- 
ager of the American Dairy As- 
sociation. He invited the repre- 
resentatives to make a _ presenta- 
tion to the annual meeting of 
ADA here in March. 





how the PR program influenced 
his thinking. 

There was little unanimity in 
making up PR budgets. General- 
ly, it was a matter of “How much 
do you need for the job” or “Wait 
a minute, PR comes under adver- 


tising,” or “PR gets the same as 
last year.” 
Most firms operated without 


specialized PR departments. One 
program was handled by the com- 
pany secretary and another wholly 
by an independent PR counselor. 


Insured Bank 
Account Plan 
Pushed in Ads 


SAN FrRancisco—Using adver- 
tisements in 382 California news- 


papers, Bank ‘of America 
duced “LISA” Aug. 23. 

There were full page advertise. 
ments in all California newspapers 
in cities of 25,000 or more popv- 
lation. Newspapers of smaller 
places carried either 108-inch or 
75-inch copy. 

The single day’s releases were in 
a $60,000 schedule, and monthly 
installments of $40,000 to $50,000 
worth of space will follow until 
the year’s end. That indicates ap- 
proximately $250,000. 

“LISA” is “life insurance sav- 
ings accounts,” a new feature of 
banking service which the Bank 
of America is advancing under a 
copyright plan. Savings depositors 
contracting to make _ regular 
monthly deposits of from $2 to 
$20 monthly receive life insurance 
guaranteeing completion of their 
programs in event of death. 

“Never before a savings plan 
like this,” announced the initial 
copy prepared by the Charles Stu- 
art Agency. “Follow this plan and 
get free life insurance to protect 
your savings goal . . . no medical 
examination.” 

Each advertisement carried an 
application blank. 


intro- 








THREE 
EXCELLENT MEDIUMS 
IN SOUTHEAST KANSAS 


That are worthy of consideration in spending your 
National Advertising dollars! 


The Pittsbure Headlight 


EVENINGS 
EXCEPT SUNDAY 


THE PirrspuRG SUN 


MORNINGS 
EXCEPT MONDAY 


RADIO STATION 
KSEK 





STAUFFER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
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but Bee 


is a newspaper 


The busy collector of honey is completely oblivious of 
the question of lower case or capital letters. Not in- 
different, however, are the folks who put out newspapers 
named for Apis mellifera. 


For the same reason, we have a lively interest in the 
use of a capital initial for Coke, the friendly abbreviation 
for Coca-Cola. Spelled with a lower case “c,” it means 
something entirely different. 


Coke and Coca-Cola are registered trade-marks which 
distinguish our product. And good practice requires the 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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bee is an insect 


owner of a trade-mark to protect it diligently. That’s 
why we ask you always to spell Coke with a capital 
“C.” It’s as important to us as the use of a capital 
initial in the spelling of a newspaper’s name. 


Ask for it either way 
... both trade-marks 
mean the same thing. 











NAEA Charts Methods 
In Newspaper Research 


FORTY-ONE RESEARCH surveys by 
newspapers so far this year have 
given advertisers a peek into the 
pantries, the linen closets, the 
medicine cabinets and the cellars 
of American housewives and the 
shelves of groceries in cities and 
villages from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

To aid other papers to do the 
same or a better job on their 
communities, the Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives Association, 
Inc., recently published a study: 
“Newspaper Research; How to 
Conduct It, How to Put It to 
Work.” Copies are now on sale 
to members of NAEA. 

One of the study’s chief pur- 
poses is to standardize the type of 
research done by various papers. 
This will make it easier for ad- 
vertisers to work out their bur- 
gets and schedules over the entire 
United States. 

Standards Urged 

Newspaper should cut down, 
the study said, on the ambition 
“of a newspaper to put out some- 
thing new and different from any 
other newspaper project.” And 
omission of information impor- 
tant to the advertiser was listed 
as a sin—even when it is unfav- 
orable to the market or the news- 
paper. 

“Better not to issue a study at 
all,” NAEA said. 

Take a look at the market of 
any newspaper’s area. What does 
an advertiser want to know? The 
study suggests initially. a study of 
population factors such as nation- 
ality, color, age, sex, education, 
occupation, and of housing fac- 
tors such as number of both own- 
er- and tenant-occupied dwelling- 
units, value of homes, average 
rentals, types of home heating, 
cooking fuels used, types of re- 
frigeration and number of wired 
homes—separately for each com- 
munity in the area. 

But the record shouldn’t remain 


static. Comparisons should be 
made with other seasons and other 
years, to present market patterns. 

The data should be published 
inform easy to understand. The 
newspaper research man may do 
this with pie charts, graphs, maps, 
tables and other visualizations. 

Where To Find Out 

Important sources of market in- 
formation, the study said, are the 
U. S. Census, the Audit Bueau of 
of Circulation and Sales Manage- 
ment’s Annual Survey of Buying 
Power. Housing data may be ob- 
tained from D. W. Dodge Corp. 
and income and expenditures from 
the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, in its Survey of Current 
Business. 

Weekly and monthly trade fig- 
ures are available from the Bu- 
reau of the Census, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
the Federal Reserve System. 

After the market itself, the 
newspaper as a tool for reaching 
the market should be analyzed for 
the benefit of national advertisers, 
NAEA said. But, because no two 
papers are identical in format, 
policies, competitive factors or 
need for media research, there is 
less possibility for standardization 
in such analysis. 

Newspaper Analysis 

Nevertheless, here is what study 
of the newspaper should show: 

1. The newspaper as a publica- 
tion: content, policies, reader ser- 
vice and community service rec- 
ords. 

2. Circulation: how many 
the newspaper, who they are 
where they live. 

3. Acceptance of the newspaper 
by advertisers and readers. 

4.,Technical data: advertising 
rates, mechanical specifications, 
type of printing available and any 
auxiliary services offered the ad- 
vertiser. 

Special warning against faulty 


buy 
and 
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projections 
that got hot going-over in recent 
media squabbles in New York. 


was given—a point 


“Any newspaper undertaking 
studies of this kind has an obliga- 
tion not only to itself but to all 
other newspapers to be sure that 
all facts are right and that the 
findings are reported without 
bias,” NAEA said. “Advertising 
agency and advertisers’ research 
men, as well as competitors, know 
how to look for and how to find 
the discrepancies.” 

- Study on Products 

Product research, the most mod- 
ern type of analysis, gives the ad- 
vertiser the kind of data he “most 
clearly needs and which is most 
specifically related to his own 
selling.” 

Three major methods have been 
devised and successfully used in 
metropolitan areas coast to coast. 
In addition, other plans have 
worked well in a lesser number of 
cases. 

Consumer analysis, originated 
by the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal 
in 1922, employs questionnaires 
mailed to households selected at 
random to avoid bias. Results are 
also checked through individual 
interviews of persons answering 
the questions. 

Consumer panels, running back 
to 1944 with the Memphis (Tenn.) 
Commercial Appeal & Press- 
Scimitar, keeps running inventor- 
ies of goods actually bought by 
families selected as representatives 
of elements in the population. 





Monthly grocery inventories © 
were pioneered by the New York | 
World-Telegram and Sun in 1939, 
This method uses a panel of stores 
to show amount of buying of 
various items. 

As individual newspapers plan 
research projects of any kind, 
plans and methods may be sent 
to the Advisory Committee on Re- 
search to NAEA for inspection, 
advice and final approval. Mem- 
bers of the committee include 
top-notch advertising executives 
of various newspapers and adver- 
tising agencies. 


‘Don’t Know’ Compiled 
In Consumer Survey 


APPLETON, Wis.—The Appleton 
Post-Crescent’s third annual Con- 
sumer Buying Habit Study of the 
city zone market has been released 
by the paper’s general advertising 
department. The study was pre- 
pared in cooperation with the Me- 
dill School of Journalism, North- 
western University. 

The 1950 study contains im- 
provements over its two predeces- 
sors, according to David A. Lind- 
sey, manager of general advertis- 
ing at the Post-Crescent. 

Because many advertisers have 
emphasized the importance of 
“Don’t Know” response, this year 
a “Don’t Know” answer was fe- 
corded as such, without any at- 
tempt to ascertain what brand 
might be in the home at the time 
of the interview. 





adjustment. 





THe SCOTT “IDEAL” 
MATRIX ROLLING MACHINE 


is a “Best Seller”’ 


Produces better printing plates with the power- 
ful rolling mill effect and straight line pressure 


For “production” it is “IDEAL” in 
Efficiency and Operation 


For Good Printing, Buy a Scott 


Send for Booklet 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
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The Enemys 
SIXTH Column is 








INFLATION 





Nobody knows how many billions must be spent to 
keep freedom alive at home and abroad. 


But one thing is certain: the expenditures for 
defense will be even greater if the enemy’s Sixth 
Column—inflation—is not checked. 


Naturally we must have the money to provide 
our armed forces with all they need. And we must 
also have money for vital civilian needs. 


So now, more than ever before in the history of 
our country, protecting the buying power of the dollar 
is essential. 

To protect the value of the dollar, we must 
make sure that our Government isn’t called upon to 


tax, borrow or spend a single cent for things that are 
unnecessary at this time. And certainly unnecessary 
spending by anybody, including government, has 
absolutely no excuse in times like these. 


Let’s be clear about one thing: There are two 
essentials to winning a war these days. One is win- 
ning the victory in the field. The other is making 
sure our economy is not being bled to death. 

The life insurance companies bring you this message 
because of its importance to all Americans. 


Institute of Life Insurance 


488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 





Keeping America Strong is Everybodys Job 
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New Censorship Rules 


Given War 


Latest instructions for war cor- 
respondents issued by the Public 
Information Office of Eighth 
United States Army Korea, over 
the signature of Lt. Col. R. L. 
Thompson, PIO, EUSAK, follow 
in full: 


1. These instructions supersede 
all previous instructions issued 
orally or in writing. Henceforth 
no reference need be made to 
previous instructions. 

2. This is NOT an uncensored 
war any more than the last war 
was uncensored. The only differ- 
ence is there is NO MILITARY 
censorship. The Supreme Com- 
mander expects the correspondents 
to impose self-censorship and to 
refrain from publishing matter 
that violates security, endangers 
operations, gives aid and comfort 
to the enemy and weakens our 
war effort. 

3. It is the policy of the Com- 
manding General, EUSAK, to take 
correspondents into his confidence 
and to keep them well informed. 
Naturally this entails releasing 
classified information which can- 
not be published and it is given 
to correspondents for background 
material, to aid them in objective 
reporting and to insure their safe- 
ty while on reconnaissance in the 
battle areas. The Commanding 
General, EUSAK, has been au- 
thorized by the Supreme Com- 
mander to deal with correspon- 
dents as he sees fit. 

4. One copy of all news dis- 
patches whether filed by telephone 
or teletype must be sent to PIO 
EUSAK for his files. News re- 
leases will not be checked for 
security by PIO EUSAK unless 
the correspondent so requests in 
writing in the head of the release. 
Correspondents are invited to 
have their copy checked and are 
assured that these checks will 
cause no unusual delay in trans- 
mission. 

5. Telephone communication 
for the transmission of news re- 


Writers 


leases will be available to corres- 
pondents at Headquarters EUS- 
AK daily between the hours of 
0200 and 0400. Administrative 
calls may be made at any time 
but they must be limited to three 
minutes. Headquarters EUSAK 
reserves the right to “break” any 
telephone call if an emergency 
arises. 

6. The following is offered as 
a guide to correspondents in ob- 
serving security regulations: Gen- 
erally, no hard and fast rules can 
be set down about security. Every 
plan, every withdrawal, every at- 
tack calls for new and different 
considerations and no fixed rule 
can be set forth to apply in every 
case. But in the main the follow- 
ing should be helpful to corres- 
pondents. 


a. The arrival in Korea of new 
units, their designation, strength, 
composition, location and possible 
time of employment should not 
be mentioned until released by 
PIO EUSAK. 

b. The arrival and assumption 
of command of general officers 
should not be mentioned until 
announced by PIO EUSAK. 

c. No mention should be made 
of operations plans. 

d. During lulls when both forces 
are regrouping for another attack, 
no mention should be made of lo- 
cation of units, their designation, 
strength and composition until 
units all along the lines are .defi- 
nitely engaged with the enemy. 
The releases should generally be 
withheld until announcement by 
PIO EUSAK. 

e. Occasionally for morale pur- 
poses it is desirable to mention 
units and individuals in violation 
of paragraph 6, d, above, but such 
releases should invariably be 
cleared through PIO EUSAK. 

f. Friendly losses should never 
be divulged except on authority 
of this headquarters. 

g. The announcement of the 
commanding general's visits to the 
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battle area should be held to a 
minimum. 

h. The names of _ individuals 
missing in action should not be 
mentioned until authorized by PIO 
EUSAK. 

7. Correspondents will be 
briefed at least once daily—often- 
er if necessary. Briefing will in- 


clude two parts—restricted and 
non-restricted. The latter, of 
course, may be published. PIO 


will endeavor to hold the morning 
briefing not later than 1100 hours 
daily. Afternoon time for briefings 
will be announced in advance. 

8. In order to make it abso- 
lutely clear to correspondents 
about announcing the arrival and 
commitment of new units, the 
following should be borne in 
mind: The announcement of the 
arrival of a new unit or the com- 
mitment of any unit to a new 
front or sector will not be an- 
nounced until we are sure that the 
enemy has its identity. The best 
proof of this is the loss of prison- 
ers or our dead left within enemy 
lines. This announcement should 
be checked with PIO EUSAK. 

9. The capture of prisoners and 
the treatment the U.N. forces ac- 
cord prisoners should be an- 
nounced immediately. Victories 
should be announced forthwith, 
naming the individual units and 
lower units if their performance 
was outstanding provided the in- 
formation does not disclose plans. 


10. If correspondents desire tg 
visit the commanding general or 
members of his staff, the request 
should be submitted through PI9 
EUSAK. 

11. Unwarranted criticism of 
command decisions and of the 
conduct of soldiers on the battle. 
field are frowned upon and may 
subject correspondents to discip. | 
linary action. 

12. Correspondents are urged 
to present grievances to PIQ | 






; 


EUSAK and to consult with him | 


whenever they believe he can be 
of assistance to them. He is avail. 
able to them at any hour of the 


day or night. } 
. 


Norton Estate Left 
To Escanaba Schools 


The school district of Escanaba, | 


Mich., has been named the prin | 


cipal beneficiary in the estate of 
the late John P. Norton, founder 
and publisher of the Escanaba 
Daily Press, who died July 12. 
Except for cash bequests total- 
ing $20,000, all of the property in 
the estate, real and personal, was 
bequeathed to the Escanaba pub- 
lic school district for the financing 
of college scholarships to worthy 
graduates. The “Anna C. Norton 
Scholarship Fund” will honor, 
Mrs. Norton, former school 





teacher, who died about a year 
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SOON iT WILL HUM A SONG OF POWER 


This Bethlehem workman is checking diameters of a big 
60-ton forging which is to be part of the vertical shafting 
of a hydroelectric power unit. Day after day, year after 
year, the shaft will have to withstand severe stresses. That 
is why it is made by forging. It was formed from a red-hot 
ingot or block of steel, by hours of patient squeezing and 
working into shape under a pressure of many tons in a 
powerful hydraulic press. 

Such thorough working gives the mass of steel the fine 
quality, the dense, homogeneous metallic structure that 


parts must have to take continual severe stresses. Forging 


BETHLEHEM STEEL “ee 
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is an elaborate process, but it fully develops the rugged 
strength, the toughness and superb dependability that 


steel, and only steel, can give. 


Making big forgings takes big equipment, and skill and 
judgment that come only with experience. Big forgings 
are a Bethlehem specialty. But Bethlehem is set up for 
almost any kind of forging job, from drop forgings so 
small that you can hold them in the palm of your hand, to 
the big fellow like this shaft, and some others even larger, 


weighing more than 100 tons. 








ACME TELEPHOTO Is Supplyin 
The OUTSTANDING War PicturgC 


@ A superlative job of covering the war in Korea is being 
done by ACME Newspictures. 


@ Right from the start, ACME has dominated the play in 
newspapers receiving competing services. In many editions, 
ACME’s coverage has been so superior that only ACME pic- 
tures were used. 


@ The ONLY pictures of the cold-blooded massacre of 36 
Americans on Hill 303, two of which are shown at the right, 
were obtained by ACME—the outstanding picture feat of 
the war. 


@ This notable performance has been achieved by getting 
top picture men on the job fast. George Gaylin, Washington 
manager, flew to Tokyo to direct the coverage, and with him 
went three skilled ACME photographers—Ed Hoffman from 
San Francisco, Stanley Tretick from Washington and Norman 
Williams from Kansas City. With the assistance of the 
Tokyo bureau, under Richard Ferguson, ACME now has the 
largest picture service operation in the Far East. 


@ ACME Telephoto’s transcontinental leased wire network 
was extended from San Francisco to Seattle to assure fastest 
possible transmission of the pictures. 


@ Ten new Telephoto clients have been added by ACME as 
a result of this exceptional coverage. You need ACME 
TELEPHOTO—the leased wire or the popular 5:15 Bulletin 
Service—for coverage on this tremendous story. 
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DOING A BIG JOB---7"< are the photographers responsible for % 
ACME’s superb war coverage. Above, George 

Gaylin (right) and Richard Ferguson, looking at negatives, just received at Tokyo head- 

quarters from the front. Center, Ed Hoffman, in his private fox hole. Right, Stanley 

Tretick (left) and Norman Williams in their field outfits. 
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AC ME EXCLUSIVE-- Evidence of atrocities was obtained by Stanley 


“Tretick, ACME photographer, in exclusive 
pictures of the slaughter of 36 Americans on Hill 303 near Waegwan, after they 


were bound hand and foot. Chaplain A. M. Knier is shown reading a funeral 
service. At the left,a wounded American, who miraculously survived the massacre, 
is pointing to the North Korean lieutenant who ordered the Americans killed. 


> Philadelphia Punquirer 
E MILWAUKEE JOURNAP 


Boston Dail Globe 





All these metropolitan papers use ACME and a competing service, but ACME’s war cov- 


erage has dominated the picture play in them consistently. You need ACME to get the 
real war coverage. 


; ACME NEWSPICTURES 


Division of NEA Service, Inc. 461 Eighth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
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GOOD OR BAD 


MUCH has been written about the “healthy 

effect” of newsprint rationing, of tight 
newspapers, on British journalism. Usually, 
it is pointed out that reporters in Britain 
have been trained to say in four words what 
they used to say in four lines. British editors 
will claim that any story can be told in a 
paragraph. They take pride in their “tight” 
writing. 

However, at the same time British editors 
express considerable doubt that this conden- 
sation of words into short items and the 
shrinkage of items into smaller newspapers 
has been good for newspaper readers. 

We question, therefore, whether a_prac- 
tice that is not deemed good for the readers 
can at the same time be termed as having 
a “healthy effect” on journalism. To “coin” a 
phrase: isn’t what is sauce for the goose also 
sauce for the gander, etc? 

We agree that small newspapers and con- 
densed news is the worse thing in the world 
for a free and usually well-informed people. 
In these parlous times they should be getting 
all the information they can absorb about 
everything that is going on in the world. 
The British people are not getting anywhere 
near their proper quota of facts. We believe, 
therefore, that the much-vaunted tight writ- 
ing and condensation is not a healthy thing 
for journalism. 

The American people prove every day in 
the year that they want details and more 
details. We have the biggest newspapers in 
the world here. Some of them print more 
words per day than all of the British papers 
put together. And the American people eat 
it up. Why? 

Because they are being fed snatches of 
news by radio all the time. They catch 
just enough from the air to make them curi- 
ous and anxious for more. They can’t wait 
to get the daily paper, to get all the details, 
to read the story leisurely—and re-read it if 
they want to. 

The same thing is undoubtedly true in 
Britain. But their appetites for news are not 
satisfied with fullsome news reports in the 
newspapers. It is breeding a race of frus- 
trated newspaper readers. 

The American people are proof that a 
well-informed public may like its news in 
capsule form at some time but it also de- 
mands the full report to fill in the informa- 
tional holes. 


ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN 
EARLIER this year the Langer Bill which 

would prohibit advertising of alcoholic 
beverages from publications moving in inter- 
state commerce was the subject of lengthy 
hearings. The Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee refused to vote it out by one vote. 

A couple of weeks ago, in a surprise move 
Senator Owen Brewster of Maine moved for 
reconsideration of the bill. This was nar- 
fowly defeated by another one vote margin. 

Epiror & PUBLISHER has voiced its oppo- 
sition to this legislation in no uncertain terms. 
In our opinion it would be unconstitutional 
for Congress to attempt to ban advertising, 
or promotion of any kind, for products or 
consumer goods which are legally for sale 
within the various states. 

This legislation must never be permitted to 
get out of committee. 
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Most men will proclaim every ene his own 
goodness: but a faithful man who can find? 


Proverbs, XX; 6. 


EXPERT TESTIMONY 

IN ANSWER to those who assert newspaper 

carrier boys are engaged in “child labor,” 
who claim newspaperboys are predominantly 
low in their scholastic records and frequently 
truants, Eprror & PUBLISHER has published 
numerous facts in refutation. E&P has printed 
the results of surveys by dozens of newspa- 
pers in cooperation with school officials show- 
ing newspaper carrier boys as generally above 
average in school work and with correspond- 
ing records in attendance and citizenship. 

E&P would like to see every daily newspa- 
per in the country compile such statistics for 
their carriers so that a completely true and 
national picture of carrier boys would be ob- 
tained. We are convinced the do-gooders and 
the uninformed critics would be surprised to 
find out how far off base they have been in 
their assertions about such activities. 

Recently a group of educators in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia gave expert testimony on 
the value of carrier work. A Congressional 
committee was considering legislation which 
would raise the age limits in the District for 
carrier boys and street sale boys—now 10 
and 12, respectively. 

Here’s what the superintendent of the Dis- 
trict’s schools had to say in opposition to the 
bill: 

“Officers of the District schools after a 
thorough study of the present and proposed 
laws find these young people are receiving a 
very great deal of benefit. I think it is very 
interesting that the newspapers in this country 
over, and magazine agencies which use boy 
help, have done a great deal to stimulate 
good school activity on the part of the young 
people in their employ. We notice very def- 
initely the influence of these commercial agen- 
cies in holding high standards for these young 
people and backing the schools in their in- 
sistence that their school work must be kept 
up.” 

A member of the board of education said: 
“I feel that they have had a great deal of 
character education by making them more 
reliable youngsters. There is a certain stabil- 
ity and courtesy and development which is 
indicative of the training they received in the 
public contacts they have had.” 

The director of the schools attendance and 
work permits stated: “I believe it is in the 
interest of general child welfare problems to 
permit this type of opportunity to be con- 
tinued for a boy of 10.” 

This is only one sample of the evidence 
which is being amassed, proving that newspa- 
perboy work is not harmful but is helpful 
and constructive education for boys. 





RAISING RATES 
AN EDITOR & PUBLISHER survey recently 

disclosed that about one out of four news. 
papers of over 50,000 circulation have raised 
advertising rates so far this year and another 
10% plan to do so in the near future. Most 
of them cited higher costs as justification for 
the higher rates and some mentioned circula- 
tion gains. 

Undoubtedly, these percentages would ap- 
ply also to newspapers of under 50,000 cir- 
culation— and the same justifications prob- 
ably would be given. 

We feel a word of caution is necessary at 
this time against using increased costs as the 
sole justification for raising rates. 

Advertisers—both local and national—be- 
cause of their own experience, may be toler- 
ant of the “high cost” complaints of media. 
But, generally speaking, they are taking a 
critical attitude toward value received for 
every dollar spent and they most likely will 
look with jaundiced eye on anything affecting 
their own costs. 

The current demands of national adver- 
tisers on radio broadcasters is a case in point. 
They are seeking reduction of time charges 
because of television’s inroads into radio's 
audience thus increasing the unit cost. 

Isn’t it likely, therefore, that these adver- 
tisers also are questioning rate increases im- 
posed by newspapers only because of “high 
costs?” 

We realize that high costs are a vital prob- 
lem to all newspapers and that profit margins 
are becoming very thin in spite of larger ad- 
vertising volumes. With costs going higher 
this year, as inflationary tendencies are re- 
activated by the international situation, news- 
papers cannot depend on more linage to pay 
the bills. More linage at higher rates becomes 
a necessity. 

So, it appears, newspapers are faced with 
the necessity of increasing rates while at the 
same time advertisers may not be looking 
with favor on those who do raise rates. 

We suggest that newspapers which contem- 
plate raising advertising rates for one reason 
or another offer more justification than just 
“high costs.” They should bend every effort 
to increase their circulation and their service 
to readers and the community so that adver- 
tisers will receive increasing value for their 
money and not just be paying “more for the 


same.” 
GOOD FIGHT 
AT LAST a newspaper, backed by its state 

association, has the courage to fight a 
local licensing tax with intention to carry it 
to the Supreme Court. In Turlock, Calif. 
Lowell Jessen, publisher of the Turlock Jour- 
nal, has stated “licensing of a newspaper im- 
plies controls to which we could not submit.” 
He is supported by the California Newspaper 
Publishers Association in his determination 
to defeat the efforts of his local city council 
to collect a license tax against the paper. 

In many sections of the country daily and 
weekly newspapers have been submitting to 
such local license taxes. We have pointed to 
the danger of such local licensing and ex- 
pressed our belief they are unconstitutional. 

E&P congratulates Mr. Jessen and the 
CNPA for their decision. We feel confident 
their battle will result in a high court victory 
which will erase a licensing practice which 
should never have been tolerated. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


James S. Copley, president of 
the San Diego (Calif.) Union-Tri- 
bune Publishing Co., was chair- 
man of the reception committee 
which staged a community-wide 
welcome home celebration Aug. 
21 for Florence Chadwick, San 
Diego girl who swam the English 





Channel. 

Ropert H. O'BRIEN, business 
manager, an Harry Mauck, Jr., 
managing editor, the Council 


Bluffs (la.) Nonpareil, were elec- 
ted to the board of directors of 
the publishing company at its re- 
cent annual meeting. 

Roy CRAIG, publisher of the 
Stamford (Tex.) American, has 
been elected president of the West 
Texas Press Association. 

RABBI SOLOMON REIGHMAN has 
been elected publisher of the Jew- 
ish Morning Journal, a Yiddish- 
language ‘newspaper published 
Sundays through Fridays in New 
York City. He succeeds RasBi 
BARNARD BERGMAN, who becomes 
editor-in-chief. Davin L. MEck- 
LER continues as editor. 

WALTER W. Kress, editor and 
publisher of the Johnstown (Pa.) 
Tribune and the Johnstown Dem- 
ocrat, was honored at a testimo- 
nial dinner attended by 1,400. He 
was given a plaque for “his out- 
standing public service and _ in- 
spired leadership” in the Gambria 
County War Memorial Arena 
campaign, in which nearly $1,- 
000,000 was raised. Gov. JAMES 
H. DurF of Pennsylvania was the 
principal speaker at the dinner. 

JOSEPH KusaILa, former Wash- 
ington correspondent for the 
Hartford (Conn.) Times, has 
been appointed executive secre- 
tary to SENATOR WILLIAM BEn- 
TON (D.-Conn.) at a salary of 
$10,000. He will be in charge of 
the Senator’s press, radio and 
public relations. 

GuTHRIE CROowE, editor of the 
Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal, has been named state 
chairman for the Crusade for 
Freedom, which plans to raise 
funds to set up a chain of radio 
stations in Europe to counter 
Communist propaganda. Pre- 
viously, MARK ETHRIDGE, publish- 
er of the Louisville (Ky.) Cou- 
rier-Journal, had been named re- 
gional chairman for Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 





On The Business Side 


RaLtPpH G. Lockett, former 
classified advertising manager of 
the Newport News (Va.) Daily 
Press and Times-Herald, has re- 
turned to his home in Virginia 
after a three-week vacation at 
French Lick Springs, Ind. Mr. 
Lockett recently did some special 
classfied advisory work for a 
group of California dailies. 

Gay Simpson, formerly fashion 
writer for the Dallas (Tex.) 





Morning News, has returned after 
an European tour, and has joined 
the News local display advertis- 


ing staff. She originally was a 
member of the advertising de- 
partment. 


ELwyn P.. (Hal) Stites has 
been appointed advertising mana- 
ger of the Madera (Calif.) News- 
Tribune, replacing QUINTIN Di 
Maria, resigned. Mr. Stiles was 
formerly advertising manager of 
the San Gabriel Valley Newpsa- 
pers of Covina, Calif., and the 
Temple City (Calif.) Times. 
Prior to coming to California he 
was associated with his father in 
the operation of the Stiles Print- 
ing Co., publishers of the Com- 
munity News, Conneaut, O. 

RatpH M. Obpecarb, for five 
years with Crowell-Collier Pub- 
lishing Co., has joined the Chi- 
cago sales staff of Metropolitan 
Sunday Newspapers, Inc. 

SAMUEL G. HowarbD, past first 
vicepresident of NAEA, is recov- 
ering from an operation in Mercy 
Hospital, Denver, Colo. Mr. 
Howard was advertising director 
of the Denver Post until his resig- 
nation a few months ago and be- 
fore that advertising director of 
the Minneapolis (Minn.) Star 
and Tribune. 

L. A. HOLLINGSworTH, former 
AP and U.P. staffer in New York 
and lately an account executive 
with a public relations firm, has 
been appointed public relations 
director of WPIX, the New York 
News television station. 





In The Editorial Rooms 


WILLIAM R. Sears, on the Far 
East cable desk of United Press 
at New York City since 1946, is 
recipient of Stanford University’s 
1950-51 Melville Jacoby Fellow- 
ship. He will specialize in the 
Oriental field next year as a grad- 
uate student of Stanford’s Insti- 





_ tired with his wife, 
MyrTLeE Hopkins, also a Journal-| 


tute for Journalistic Studies. The 
fellowship is awarded annually | 
in memory of MELVILLE JAcoBy, | 
Far Eastern correspondent for | 
Time and Life at the time of his| 
death in 1942 in an airplane acci- 
dent in Australia. 

W. B. WuitrMan, for many 
years a night editor of the New 


York Sun, is moving to Southern | 


Pines, N. C., to make his home. 

CLARENCE J. BULLIET, Chicago 
Daily News art critic, has been 
elected a Fellow of the Royal So 
ciety of Arts of London, Eng- 
land. 

E. MALCOLM STANNARD, politi- 
cal editor of the Manchester 
(Conn.) Evening Herald, has 
been nominated as the Demo- 
cratic candidate for state senator 
from the 35th Senatorial District 
in Connecticut. 

Bos ALDRIDGE, former state 
editor and later special writer for 
the San Antonio (Tex.) Express, 


has joined the Beaumont (Tex.) | 


Journal copy desk. 

FERMAN Morris has resigned 
from the editorial staff of the 
Pampa (Tex.) Daily News. 
ANDERSON has shifted from copy- 
desk to reporting. 

Joe SCHOENFELD, movie talent 
agent, has been appointed editor 
of Daily Variety, film trade paper. 
He formerly was with Weekly 
Variety in New York for 11 
years. 

FRED LUENING, after 27 years 
on the editorial staff of the Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Journal, has re- 
the 


ite. They have taken up residence 
at the old Luening summer home 
on Lake La Belle at Oconomowoc, 
Wis. Before joining the Journal 
in 1922, Mr. Luening had been 
a reporter on the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel and later city editor of the 
old Evening Wisconsin. 


Bub | 


former | 


STRANGE 
AS IT SEEMS 





e@ JOHN DILLINGER 
died peacefully 26 
days before G-men 
killed him in Chi- 
cago on July 22, 
1934. 





e POCAHONTAS was 
the third of four 
women who saved 
Captain John Smith's 
life. 





Stuart Batt, former copyboy | 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Now—Paris fashions for 
your Women’s pages in 


Fashion ff 





a 





woope 


by Colette Fe 


bs 


Colette is bound for Paris, to sketch 
ret latest Fall and Winter 
styles in her helpful daily column of 
fashion and figure Do’s and Don'ts. 
irls and homemakers, who 
closely follow her fashion advice in 
over 100 newspapers here and abroad, 
will welcome this timely coverage. 
So will your feminine readers. Wire 


column proofs and terms 





GO SUN-TIMES 


211 W. WACKER OR 


HARRY 8. BAKER GENERAL MANAGER 





THERE WAS NO 
MESSAGE TO GAR- 
| CIA—but a message 
| from him to the U. S. 
Government. 


e BUTTERFLIES pump 
up their wings be- 
fore they fly. 

...@ few of the myriad oddi- 

ties taken from this absorbing 

feature which pictures astound- 


ing and educational facts about 
people, places and things. 


Appearing daily and/or Sunday 
in nearly 200 newspapers. 


Wire for Proofs and Rate Today 


UNITED FEATURES 












Personal 
continued from page 35 





on the old San Diego (Calif.) 
Journal and more recently with 
the United Press Bureau in San 
Diego has been assigned to the 
U.P’s Tacoma (Wash.) bureau. 


ee Ww. BBADLEY, former San 
Antonio (Tex.) Evening News 
reporter, recently joined the 


Snyder (Tex.) News staff. 

RALPH Fritz, former San An- 

tonio (Tex.) Light copydesk 
staffer, more recently with the 
newsroom of Radio Station 
WOAI, has moved from San An- 
tonio to a farm near Mercedes, 
Tex. 
; HENRY E. Mooserry, Jr., has 
joined the editorial staff of the 
Passaic (N. J.) Herald - News. 
Previously he was with the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Times and the Brit- 
ish United Press in Canada. 
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Kay SCHNEIDER, social reporter 
for the Passaic (N. J.) Herald- 
News, has resigned to join Time 
Magazine. Mrs. GEORGINA 
SmiTH, who replaces Miss Schnei- 
der, was formerly with the Alex- 
andria (Va.) Gazette. 


HaroLtp J. BoNnD, member of 
the Danville (Ill.) Commercial- 
News staff, for the last eight, 
years has been named state editor, 
succeeding Francis J. McTac- 
GART, who retired because of ill 
health. 

DANIEL FRANCIS CLANCY, re- 
porter and feature writer for the 
Springfield (O.) Sun here, has 
been made a member of the In- 
diana Society of Chicago. Mr. 
Clancy is author of a tribute to 
his home state, a prose poem en- 
titled, “It’s Indiana.” 

STANLEY KALISH, for some time 
picture editor of the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Journal and recently on 
a six-month leave of absence, has 
resigned. GorDON HECKER, who 
was in charge during Mr. Kal- 
ish’s leave, will handle the pict- 


ture desk, and ROBERT GILKa, 
formerly of the sports depart- 
ment, will handle the Sunday 


rotogravure section. 


Joun KinG, former journalism 
student at Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee, has joined the 
staff of the Fort Lauderdale 
(Fla.) Daily News as assistant 
to the society editor. 

PauL HarpinG, formerly of the 
Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News 
staff, has been appointed publicity 
director for the CIO in North 
Carolina. 

JULIAN WHITENER has left the 
desk staff of the Winston-Salem 
(N. C.) Journal to go to Penn- 
sylvania. AL Booze, a Univer- 
sity of North Carolina graduate, 
has joined the desk staff. 

C. RussELL SuMPF, 
city editor of the 
(Conn.) American, is giving a 
15-minute news program five 
nights weekly over the Republi- 
can-American station, WBRY. 

GeorGce E. Bria has returned 
to the United States after six 
years with the Rome bureau of 
the Associated Press. He has 
been assigned to the AP office 
in New York. 

CuarLes_ J. 


assistant 
Waterbury 


(Chick) Morse, 
sports columnist for Worcester 
(Mass.) Evening Gazette, was 
one of the first Organized Naval 
Reservists in New England called 
back to active duty. 


Mrs. VALARIE EDINGER, form- 
erly public relations director for 
the District of Columbia Red 
Cross, has joined the Richmond 
(Va.) Times-Dispatch as woman's 
editor, succeeding Miss BONNIE 
ANGELO, who resigned to get 
married. Mrs. Edinger has been 
with the AP Richmond bureau 
and held news positions on the 
Houston (Tex.) Post, the Sacra- 


mento (Calif.) Union, the Hous- 
ton Press and the Fort 
(Tex.) Press. 

Lance ZAvitz, reporter-rewrite- 


Worth 
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“Now write down what the Congressman says so Daddy can phone 
in his story.” 








man for the Buffalo (N. Y.) Eve- 


ning News, went to Frankfurt, 
Germany, this week by plane. 
GEORGE PRZYMUSINSKI has 


joined the Broadway Branch of 
the Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening 
News. MERRILL MATTHEWS has 
become a News photographer. 
LEONARD HALPERT, reporter, is 
leaving the News to become an 
editorial writer for the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Times-Herald. 

DeWitt (Tex) CouLtTer, All- 
American at West Point and star 
with the New York Giants, has 
given up professional football to 
join the sports staff of the Dallas 
(Tex.) Times-Herald as writer 
and cartoonist. 

ROBERT MACDONALD, formerly 
of the editorial staff of the San 
Diego (Calif.) Daily Transcript, 
a legal news publication, has 
joined the San Diego Union as 
general assignment reporter. 





Wedding Bells 


WALTER SULLIVAN, a_ corre- 
spondent for the New York 
Times who recently returned from 
the Far East, and Miss Mary 
BaRRET of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
Aug. 17, in Santa Barbara. 

Miss CLaRE LEwiIs, a reporter 
for the Long Island (N. Y.) Star- 
Journal and the Sunday Press, 
and ALEXANDER HARRISON Mac- 
DONNELL of Savannah, Ga., a 
post-graduate student of Colum- 
bia University, Aug. 19. 

Ernie Hut, Chicago Daily 
News United Nations correspond- 
ent, and Miss TERRY ERLAND, 
London and Buenos Aires fash- 
ion designer and writer, recently, 
in New York City. 

Harotp R. Levy, Sunday edi- 
tor of the Winston-Salem (N. C.) 
Journal and_ Sentinel,, BONNIE 
ANGELO, formerly women’s edi- 
tir of the Journal and Sentinel 
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and more recently of the Rich- 
mond (Va.) Times Dispatch, at 
Winston-Salem, Aug. 19. 


Leslie Rice Joins 
White School Faculty 


LAWRENCE, Kan. — Two men 
have been appointed to the facul- 
ty of the William Allen White 
School of Journalism and Public 
Information at the University of 
Kansas for the 1950-51 school 
year. 

Leslie H. Rice, associate pro- 
fessor of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor, and 
Burton Meyers, assistant professor 
at Ft. Lewis A. & M. college in 
Hesperus, Colo., an instructor. 

Mr. Rice has been on the Okla- 
homa faculty since 1943. He was 
manager-publisher of the McAles- 
ter (Okla.) Democrat from 1933 
to 1941, and assistant advertising 
manager of the Norman (Okla.) 
Transcript from 1941 to 1943. 

Mr. Meyers, who will teach be- 
ginning reporting and editing and 
photography, was city editor of 
the Williston (N. D.) Herald for 
a year before joining the Ft. Lewis 
faculty in 1949. 

a7 


6 Sheboygan Press 
Staffers Get Watches 


SHEBOYGAN, Wis.—Six members 
of the staff of the Sheboygan Daily 
Press received gold watches for 25 
years or more of service on the 
newspaper at the annual outing. 
The presentation was made by 
Charles E. Broughton, editor. 
Those who received watches were 
Roger Bierman, who started in 
1922; Gilbert Schaap, Andrew 
Otte, C. M. Wondergem, advertis- 
ing director; Walter J. Pfister, city 
editor; Harold Maier, news editor, 
all of whom started with the Daily 
Press in 1924. 
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Chemco whirler uses GAS for heat- 
ing during the drying operation 





\ 


NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING, on a 
round-the-clock basis, creates the 
sort of production job in which GAS 
serves so dependably in so many 
different roles. The versatility of GAS 
is demonstrated in the applications of 
modern GAS Equipment at this 
Washington, Pennsylvania, printing 
plant. 

Executives of the Observer Pub- 
lishing Company have had long ex- 
perience with GAS—as publishers of 
the 142 year old Washington Reporter 
and the 79 year old Washington 
Observer. It was natural, then, that 


—— WASHINGTON OBSERVE 


—— 


ve ae me ere eere baee SY 


From Hor Water to Hob Metal 
| WASHINGTON OBSERVER-REPORTER 


modern Gas Equipment was chosen, 
during recent modernization, for a 
variety of operations from water 
heating to metal melting. 

For newspaper publishing needs, 
a full-page Hammond Easykaster is 
Gas-equipped. A separate Gas-fired 
dross furnace supplies the other flat- 
casters. 

Two Ruud Gas water heaters pro- 
vide hot water for the needs of the 
entire plant. The Engraving depart- 
ment also employs a Chemco whirler 
and Chemco burning-in stove to speed 
up production of engravings. 

These diversified applications dem- 
onstrate some of the wide variety of 
production tasks in which GAS serves 
the publishing industry. Wherever 
heat is required in the graphic arts, 
automatically-controlled modern Gas 
Equipment can fulfill the assignment 
economically and dependably—ask 
your Gas Company Representative 
for details. 


Kemp melting pot, with Gas-fired immersion 
burners which supply both metal for plate 
casting and type metal in pig form for 
linotype, intertype, monotype and ludlow 
machines. 





AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Gas-fired Chemco stove in the engraving department, for 
burning-in operation on the plates 
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Kevin the Bold Captures 
Mitzi’s Art and Story 


KEVIN THE BOLD, valiant fighter, 
skilled swordsman, champion of 
the oppressed, is the dashing hero 
of a new Sunday color comic fea- 
ture of that name which NEA 
Service will introduce Oct. 1. 

The artist is Kreigh Collins, cre- 
ator of the current NEA Sunday 
comic, Mitzi McCoy. With the in- 
troduction of Ke- 
vin The Bold, 
whose adventures 
are laid in 15th 
Century Ireland, 
Mr. Collins re- 
turns to the field 
in which he made 
an_ international 
reputation — the 


field of costume 
illustration. 
The story of 


Collins 


how Mr. Collins 
» went back nearly five centuries 
for his new hero is perhaps with- 
out precedent in the comic busi- 
ness, says Ernest Lynn, NEA fea- 
ture director. It was the outgrowth 
of popular approval of two epi- 
sodes in Mitzi McCoy, each of 
which gave the artist an oppor- 
tunity to display his great flair 
for period art. The first was a 
story dealing with the history of 
the Irish wolfhound. The second 
subtitled “The Christmas Story,” 
told the story of the birth of 
Christ. This was released at the 
Christmas season last year. 

At Editors’ Request 

In each instance Mr. Collins 
used the device of having Stub 
Goodman, one of the leading char- 
acters of Mitzi McCoy, narrate the 
story to a young boy, Dick Dixon. 
And in each instance fan mail 
greatly increased. Several editors 
urged period illustration on a reg- 
ular basis. 

So with the release of Sept. 24, 
Mitzi McCoy enters a new phase. 
This release forms a bridge into 
the new story, taking the readers 
from the 20th Century town of 
Freedom, U. S. A., to the sea- 
coast of 15th Century Ireland. 
This time Stub Goodman narrates 
to his young friend the story of 
“The McCoy Legend,” dealing 
with the ancestors of Mitzi McCoy, 
among them the beauteous Moya 
McCoy. Thereafter Mitzi McCoy 
merges its identity with Kevin The 
Bold and on Oct 15 the feature 
formally assumes the name of its 
new hero. 


Mr. Collins’ new protagonist en- 
ters the story masquerading as a 
shepherd. His exploits in routing 
Barbary pirates who have made a 
slave raid on the Irish coast earn 
him the title of “The Bold.” In 
subsequent adventures the action 
moves to other parts of the world, 
with Kevin accompanied by a 
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great Irish wolfhound, Rory, an- 
cestor of Tiny, a prominent char- 
acter in Mitzi McCoy. 

Mr. Collins, who was born in 
Davenport, Ia., in 1908, received 
his art education in Cincinnati and 
Paris. 

He began his career at 19 
and since then has succeeded at 
almost every type of illustration— 
murals, landscapes, portraits, and 
book, magazine and advertising art. 
He lives in Ada, Mich. 


‘Backgrounds’ Strips 
Make It Easy for Reader 


NORMAN MEYERS, noted artist, 
world traveler and current events 
commentator, has been retained 
by the LEDGER SYNDICATE (Phila- 
delphia) for a series of strips and 
captions which will help to clarify 
the international news for the av- 
erage reader. 

Called “Backgrounds,” the first 
subject is “Korea — Buffer State. 
“The entire history of the war- 
stricken country is told in four- 
panel sequences with capsule com- 
mentary, running about 40 words 
to the panel. Each subject will be 
covered in four weeks. 

Already scheduled for early re- 
lease are “Formosa — Defense 
Link” and “MacArthur—Destiny’s 
Soldier.” The Syndicate advises 
that schedules may be changed to 
keep the feature topical. Any new 
area threatened by aggression 
would be covered immediately 


Cartoonist Pierotti 
Offers Collegiate Fun 


“Nutcracker U.”—a funny strip 
about an incredible college run by 
a wealthy man—is John Pierotti’s 
stepping-stone to a new phase of 
his career. 

Explaining that his feature has 
been out for a month, beating the 
gun on the present rush to col- 
legiate humor, Mr. Pierotti con- 
fided to this department: “I did it 
all myself. I am syndicating it, too. 
That means footing all the bills, 
and when a cartoonist does that, 
he either is crazier than most car- 
toonists, or he believes implicitly 
in his product. The latter part of 
that sentence applies to me.” 

John broke into newspaper work 
as a copy boy on the New York 
Telegram in 1927. He took up 
illustrating for sports and news 
events, turned to drawing Old 
Gold contest cartoons, and then 
became a staff artist with UNITED 
FEATURES SYNDICATE — all within 
10 years. In 1938 he was drawing 
Kinc’s comic strip, “Hippo & 
Hookie.” He started a sports car- 
toon, “Pier-Oddities,” for UNITED 
in 1943, switched to MCCLURE in 
1949. 


Bridge Experts Prefer 
Schenken As Partner 

COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE polled 
the leading American bridge play- 
ers, asking: “If you were chal- 
lenged to a match game for money 
or your life—a game you simply 
had to win — whom would you 
choose as your partner?” The 
choice was limited to the 10 top- 
ranked tournament players. 

Who won? Well, AssociATED 
NEwspPaPERS is happy to announce 
it is Howard Schenken, author of 
AN’s “Winning Contract.” 

Mr. Schenken, who has been 
devoting the last 20 years of his 
life to playing bridge profession- 
ally, told Cosmopolitan the only 
reason he could give for being the 
experts’ No. 1 choice is: “I guess 
I bid better.” 


Carnival of Comics 

Forty - FIVE gold, silver, and 
bronze medals were awarded by 
the Chicago Tribune to children 
who attended the Chicago Fair of 
1950 on Aug. 24 garbed as Trib- 
une comic strip characters. All 
children up to and including 11 
years of age who attended the fair 
in costume were admitted free be- 
tween 10 a. m. and 11 a. m. for 
the Carnival of the Comics. 

Entrants impersonating Hopa- 
long Cassidy were not allowed to 
use ponies or horses. 


Leahy Series Again 

Starting on Friday, Sept. 8, 
Coach Frank Leahy of Notre 
Dame will for the fourth succes- 
sive year write for the MCNAUGHT 
Syndicate during the football sea- 
son. His Friday column will con- 
tain predictions and highlights to 
be watched for in the following 
day’s games, while the Monday 
column will be of the “Monday 
morning quarterback” variety. 
Coach Leahy will write a third 


column to be released on Wednes- 
day. This will discuss outstanding 
players and coaches. 


Dale Messick Featured 

DALE MEssSICcK, creator of “Bren- 
da Starr” adventure strip with a 
strong fashion angle that appeals 
to teen-age gals, was the guest of 
honor at a teen-age style show in 
the Civic Opera House, Chicago, 
Aug. 24. 

The CHIcaGO TRIBUNE - New 
York DatLy News SYNDICATE art- 
ist appeared in a “Back-to-School” 
teen-age promotion, sponsored by 
the Chicago State Street Council. 

Teen - agers, surveyed by the 
Council, were “mighty hep” to 
“Brenda Starr’s” adventures. 


‘Tommy’ Hill Does Strip 

Thomas Crawford Hill, news- 
paper artist and cartoonist for 
many years, will launch a weekly 
cartoon strip, Sketches From Life 
in Glendale,” for the Glendale 
(Calif.) News-Press and also will 
serve as staff artist. 

Mr. Hill, who now resides in 
Glendale, formerly was chief staff 
artist of the Cleveland (O.) Plain 
Dealer, executive art director for 
McNauGutT Syndicate and Central 
Press and for Toledo (O.) Blade. 
He also drew cartoons four years 
for late Arthur Brisbane’s column 
and GEORGE MATTHEW ADAMS 
Syndicate. 


Union Pacific Ads 
To Feature Menus 


Dailies in Omaha, Kansas City, 
Denver, Salt Lake City, Los An- 
geles, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma 
and Spokane will carry ads of din- 
ing car menu specialties of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, for one 
year. 

The theme is considered an in- 
novation in railroad advertising. 
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FFA for laughs! 


Andy and Uncle Bim, Min and 
Chester are America’s first family for 
laughs...have given guffaws to a 
generation, are popular as apple pie 
and a part of the daily life of millions. 


Gus Edson 


Informal as his characters, Gus at tender 
years was un-graduated from several 
art schools, did a stint on the Evening 
Graphic, moved on to better things 

as a sports cartoonist at The News, in 
1935 took over Sidney Smith’s Gumps... 
For fifteen years has been dishing up laughs and 
pungent philosophy...adding fans and following to a famous feature. 
For open territory, proofs, and prices, write Mollie Slott, Manager... 


Chicago Tribune-New York News 


News Building, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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Those ‘Merchants of Death’ 





By Willford |. King 


(Released for publication in client papers Aug. 22, 1950) 


A newspaper editorial published on 
July 26 asserts that the “merchants of 
death” are pushing our country deeper 
into “unjust, suicidal wars.” To those 
whose memories run back a score of 
years, this phraseology brings to mind 
the days when pacifist propagandists 
reiterated over and over again the 
charge that wars wuld never oe 
started were they not fomented by the 
munition makers in the hope of reap- 
ing huge profits from their “unholy” 
business. And, according to these 
writers, the villain of villains was the 
Du Pont Company—a concern which, 
for more than a century, had made 
powder and other explosives—the 
greatest destroyers of human life. 


Then came World War II. Hitler’s 
armies swept through Belgium and 
France, and then invaded North Africa. 
Italy and Japan reinforced Germany. 
It seemed for a time that this combi- 
nation was unbeatable. Eventually, 
however, our armies won. How? Was 
it because we had more and braver 
men? We were outnumbered, and the 
Germans and Japanese were certainly 
not lacking in courage. What force was 
it, then, that turned the tide in our 
favor? The inescapable truth seems to 
be that it was the great masses of tanks 
and guns and ships and planes and 
bombs turned out by our “merchants of 
death.” These brought destruction to 
the enemy, but saved hundreds of 
thousands of American lives and turned 
defeat into victory. 


But is it not still true that, from the 
standpoint of our great manufacturers, 
World War II was such a money-maker 
that inevitably, they are all sorely 
tempted to foment another similar con- 
flict? The best way to answer this 
query is to look at the average net 
profits of the “merchants of death” in 
the war years as compared with those 
earned in the peace years immediately 
following. (see adjoining column) 


Incidentally, the average of the an- 
nual earnings per share on the common 
stock of the Du Pont Company—arch 
villain of them all—was $5.72 in the 
three war years as compared to $10.81 
in the three peace years, 1946-1948. Do 
these data indicate that the “merchants 
of death” find war more profitable than 
peace? 


A number of these “merchants of 
death” are very large corporations, and, 
recently, in both branches of Congress, 
the question has been seriously raised 
as to whether bigness does not, in it- 
self, constitute a distinct menace to 
the national welfare. The suggestion 
has, indeed, been made that, to prevent 
the reputedly grave danger of monopo- 
.listic domination of industry, all giant 
corporations should be broken up. 


But now, when war suddenly calls 
for a hasty production of war materiel, 
to whom does our Government turn? 
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Here is what the figures compiled by the Federal Reserve 
Board show for the major groups of corporations engaged 
in producing the “sinews of war” 





Class of Average Quarterly 
Corporation After-Tax Profits 
in Millions 

WAR PEACE 

YEARS YEARS 

1942-44 1946-48 
i. 0 0.6.50 0 dda MGs dh Riewdees $52 $108 
Te CE oki esp esws awe nes dames 41 75 
68 Transportation Equipment (except Auto) . 46 51 
77 Non-Ferrous Metals ................... 32 46 
45 Oil Producing and Refining............. 47 127 

30 Industrial Chemicals ................:. 


43 87 





Obviously to the only concerns that 
have the equipment, the financial re- 
sources, the skilled personnel, and the 
“know-how” necessary to begin large- 
scale production of war supplies on 
short notice. In time of grave national 
danger, these huge industrial concerns 
are certainly very handy things to have 
ready for action! 


And, at present, when it seems im- 
perative to develop the hydrogen bomb 
before Russia learns how to manufac- 
ture one, to whom do our military 
leaders turn for aid? To none other 
than the Du Pont Company—the very 
concern that the Federal Attorney Gen- 
eral has been trying vigorously to 
break up! Under the circumstances, 
does his action make sense? 


And what kind of a hard bargain 
does this sinister “monopoly” try to 
impose upon Uncle Sam in his hour of 
need? Their charge for operating this 
project which will probably cost hun- 


dreds of millions of dollars, is just $1.00 
above expenses. This is the terrific profit 
exacted by this “soulless corporation” 
—this “merchant of death”! 


When one considers the matter care- 
fully, is it not evident that, if the 
present’ Korean conflict develops into 
a war with Russia and her satellites, 
our hope of victory will rest mainly 
upon the ability of our giant corpora- 
tions to turn out war equipment and 
munitions at an unparalleled rate? Is 
it not equally evident that, if we wish 
to continue to exist as a nation, it be- 
hooves us to do everything possible to 
facilitate their productive activities, and 
to do nothing to take away their in- 
centives to maximize output? 


And, by the way, in what paper did 
the recent editorial denouncing the 
“merchants of death” appear? You 
have guessed it—none other than the 
Communist party’s “The Daily 
Worker.” 
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To Review or To Report— 
That’s the Rub in Sports 


By Jerry Walker 


THE Wor LD Series has a $700,- 
000 price tag on it as television 
entertainment. 

Fifteen pro football games to 
be played by the Los Angeles 
Rams were a bargain at $656,900 
to another advertiser who declared 
his intention to provide “the finest 
possible entertainment on TV.” 

Putting one figure after another 
and seeing the World Series of 
1951 as a million-dollar sponsor- 
ship deal, it is clearer than ever 
that a new day in sports journal- 
ism is dawning. 

To report or to review . . . that’s 
the question. When do these big 
spectator events become mere 
studio performances before video 
cameras? How long before a spon- 
sor packs the house with box-top 
tickets? 

The day is near, sports writers, 
when the Stanky Maneuver rates 
a bonus, for entertaining, rather 
than an umpire’s thumb, for poor 
sportsmanship. Then will news- 
papers review a performance at 
Ebbets Field rather than report a 
game between two adversaries. 

The agreement signed this week 
by Admiral Corp., television and 
appliance manufacturer, the Los 
Angeles Rams and TV station 
KNBH, the NBC outlet in L.A., 
causes newsmen to wonder how 
much the normal flow of sports 
page publicity figures in the think- 
ing of the deal-makers. 

As announced by the master 
publicist, Steve Hannegan, the 
three-way contract offers a new 
method of “guaranteed gate” tele- 
vising, “setting a pattern which 
may well be followed by other 
companies wishing to sponsor 
sports on T. V. 

The Rams are guaranteed a total 
gate for the season of $575,000. 
The rest of the contract is for 
station charges and visiting team 
rights. 

The Rams guarantee that the 
total gate will not fall below $273- 
000. Should attendance reach 
$575,000, a sliding scale of pay- 
ments, pegged on gate receipts, 
makes it possible for the sponsor 
and the network to present the 
games to the TV audience at little 
or no financial outlay. Last year, 
the Rams drew $371,000 for eight 
games. 

Seymour Mintz, advertising di- 
rector of Admiral, believes the 
Rams will attract a much larger 
gate this season, because of a bet- 
ter home schedule, a better club 
and elimination of competition 
from the All-American Confer- 
ence. 

An interesting phase of the ar- 
Tangement is that nine of the 
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games will be telecast “live” and 
six away from home on film. One 
“away” game at San Francisco 
will be carried to Los Angeles by 
the new microwave relay system. 

Mr. Mintz said he is counting 
on telecasts developing “a whole 
new army of fans.” President Dan 
Reeves of the Rams was quoted: 
“There are still a lot of people 
who don’t know how exciting 
major league football is.” 

Both of these spokesmen for 
the new technique in dealing with 
the joint problem of sports at- 
tendance and television sales bring 
to mind once more what the Jor- 
dan Report said: “Television is a 
promotion medium. It should be 
used to promote sports attendance 
just as newspapers and radio have 
done.” 

But it’s safe to bet they’re rely- 
ing heavily on continued sports 
page talk about the Rams to keep 
public interest whipped up. Unless, 
of course, Admiral and the Rams 
and KNBH pitch into a whirlwind 
advertising campaign to sell at- 
tendance at the games. 

(Admiral, at least, knows the 
effectiveness of advertising. A 
New York Times promotion piece 
notes that the firm that started 16 
years ago in a garage with $3,400 
capital spent more than $1,000,- 
000 in newspaper ads last year. 

One of the most effective themes 
in TV set advertising has been the 
one that showed how much more 
comfortable it was to watch a 
sports event at home than to battle 
traffic and crowds and ticket spec- 
ulators. That sales appeal, how- 
ever, has the frown of the Radio- 
Television Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Again, to quote the Jordan 
Report, now widely circulated by 
R-TMA: “There should be an 
agreement that neither advertiser 
nor stations should try to build 
the home audience at the expense 
of attendance at the Park, stadium 
or arena.” 

Admiral wants to sell sets so 
people will go to the game. To do 
so, it will have to provide the kind 
of entertainment people will walk 
a mile to see. Once they’ve seen 
a game on TV and it isn’t enter- 
taining, at least not so entertain- 
ing as a radio anouncer can make 
it, they'll decide to stay home and 
see the game which some other 
sponsor is showing. 

Sports writers aren’t geared to 
write about TV entertainment. So 
the next time a player gets an idea 
as cute as the Stanky Maneuver, 
called for in the script, with all 
cameras turned on him, the situa- 
tion will call for a critic who can 
spell stinky, not a Grantland Rice. 





NAEA Publishes 
Sales Idea Book 


Leon Kondell, Passaic (N. J.) 
Herald News, chairman of the 
Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Association exhibit committee, an- 
nounced this week the ninth vol- 
ume of NAEA’s sales and idea- 
book is off the press. 

A total of 106 panels from the 
exhibits at the 1950 summer con- 
ference of NAEA are presented, 
including 16 pages in full color. 
The same general format has been 
followed as in the past issues, and 
panels are reproduced in 11x i4 
inch size, making it possible to use 
the material as a copy book. 


Brooklyn Sandlot 


Classic Draws 11,000 

Nearly 11,000 baseball fans at- 
tended the fifth Annual “Brook- 
lyn Against the World” Interna- 
tional Sandlot Baseball Classic at 
Ebbets Field Aug. 14, when the 
Brooklyn Eagle All-Stars beat the 
Montreal All-Stars, 10-4. 

The event, co-sponsored by the 
Brooklyn Eagle and the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, is the climax of a year- 
round campaign to help fight 
juvenile delinquency. 

Five days before the game, the 
Brooklyn Eagle, with the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers, played host to 400 
civic leaders, parents and sports 
personalities at a dinner. The 
toastmaster was Jimmy Murphy, 
Eagle columnist and veteran in 
charge of the “Young Brooklyn 
in Sports” page. Among the prin- 
cipal speakers were Frank D. 
Schroth, publisher of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, and Branch Rickey, presi- 
dent of the Dodgers. 

Special tie-ins were made with 
the circulation department to stim- 
ulate carrier sales and the winner 
in each district was invited as a 
guest to the dinner and the game. 
Two Eagle carriers were selected 
to serve as bat boys and will ac- 
campany the Eagle All-Stars to 
Montreal when the return game is 
played in Canada. 


Bill Kehoe Beams 
As Kids Play Ball 





WILLIAMSPORT, Va.—Bill Ke- 
hoe, 59-year-old sports editor of 
Grit, sat back this week and 


watched sports celebrities bask in 
the publicity limelight of an event 
he fathered—the Little League 
World Series. 

Eyes of the sports world turned 
to Williamsport as the kid dia- 
mond stars played their Big 
Game. And only the local folk 
paid much attention to Bill Kehoe. 
They knew it was his foresight 
10 years ago that brought the Lit- 
tle League into national promi- 
nence. He plugged the idea in 
free-lance features to syndicates 
and sports magazines. 

Bill is the only editor in Grit’s 
67-year history to win a regular 
byline—for his weekly column 
“Fodder for the Fans.” 


70,000 Witness 
2lst Tribune 
Music Festival 


Cuicaco — The Chicagoland 
Music Festival became of age, 
Aug. 19, when the 21st annual 
pageant attracted 70,000 music 
lovers to Soldiers Field, under 
sponsorship of Chicago Tribune 
Charities, Inc. 

An unseasonable northwest wind 
failed to chill the ardor of the 
thousands gathered for the spec- 
tacle that is “familiar—yet new” 
each year under the direction of 
Philip Maxwell, festival director. 
The chilly breezes, however, 
caused John McCutheon, Jr., Trib- 
une reporter covering the festival, 
to write: 

Templeton Guest Star 

“Those few whose job compelled 
them to perform on a typewriter 
instead of a musical instrument 
suffered from numbed fingers and 
disappearing sheets of paper and 
wondered how anybody could 
match with a bass horn.” 

As usual, the festival had its 
honored guests and big-name stars, 
This year it was Alec Templeton, 
pianist, who shared honors with 
Henry Weber, festival music direc- 
tor, and Egbert Van Alstyne, 72, 
composer, who was presented to 
the vast audience under an “im- 
ported” apple tree to the musical 
accompaniment of his own com- 
position, “In the Shade of the Old 
Apple Tree.” 

A new spectacle at the 21st mu- 
sic festival was the appearance of 
600 gaily-decorated bicycles, their 
boy and girl riders, recruited from 
by the Chicago park district. In- 
cluded were old-time high wheel 
bicycles, lent by Frank W. 
Schwinn. The crowd sang “A Bi- 
cycle Built for Two” as the 600 
bikes were paraded around the 
arena. 

Popular Features Retained 

Retained were all the popular 
features of previous festivals, in- 
cluding the 1,000 voice Negro 
chorus, singing “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot;” the 2,500 voices singing 
the “Hallelujah Chorus” from 
Handel’s “Messiah;” the brilliant 
audience participation match light- 
ing ceremony; massed bands, baton 
twirlers, and a 15-minute program 
of fireworks to climax the show. 

As in previous years, visitors 
from 40 states were on hand to see 
the festival and they, together with 
Chicagoans, dropped in the citys 
cash registers an estimated $1,500,- 
000 at hotels, stores and restau- 
rants. There’ were more than 3,000 
contestants from 30 states, along 
with 5,000 persons who performed 
in bands, orchestras, choruses and 
other musical organizations. 

The audience of 70,000 nearly 
duplicated the more than 88,000 
spectators who viewed the 17th 
annual All-Star football game, un- 
der Tribune sponsorship, at Sol- 
diers Field the week before. 
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- Another Television station with an eye to the future! 


ae WHBF-TV now goes on the air with Du Mont equipment 
and assuring dependable, economical operation with all the 
Be advantages of the Du Mont “Grow As You Earn” system 
of equipment expansion. Air-cooled tubes, finest TV trans- 
4 its mitter engineering and quality workmanship stand for low- 
= operating expense characteristic of Du Mont TV transmit- 
= ting equipment. 
He WHBF-TV operates on: Channel 4 in Rock Island, Ill., cover- 
“im. ing the Quad Cities Area. We take this opportunity to 
sical congratulate WHBF-TV and welcome it to the ranks of the 


com- 


Old ever-increasing commercial TV stations of America. | 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 





Tribune Hails Kodatron 
Used at All-Star Game 


By james L. Collings 


NIGHTTIME PHOTOGRAPHY is the 
biggest headache for press camera- 
men, especially those on the sports 
side who know that light dissipates 
faster than a lost weekender’s pay- 
check. 

Recently, though, Lyman At- 
well, chief photographer, and his 
crew on the Chicago Tribune dis- 
covered that Eastman Kodak’s 
powerful Kodatron-Color Speed- 
lamps were the pills for the head- 
ache. The lensmen learned it be- 
fore, during and after the All-Star 
football game, played the night of 
August 11 at Soldiers Field, Chi- 
cago. 

Joint Creation 

As a Kodak representative said, 
“Ordinary strobe units would have 
produced satisfactory pictures of 
the play along the sidelines, but 
the Tribune, through the use of 
the new lights, hoped to be able 
to catch highlights of action in the 
middle of the field, with a sugges- 
tion of the crowd and stadium 
behind rather than the completely 
blacked-out night usually produced 
by ordinary methods.” 

At any rate, the Tribmen, dis- 
satisfied with these “ordinary meth- 
ods,” adapted the Kodatron to 
their coverage of the game. Their 
ingenious device consisted of a 
bicycle-wheeled buggy about 10 
feet long and 4 feet wide. On the 
buggy they mounted a set of the 
new speedlamps. 

This machine was designed out 
of the joint creative efforts of 
Tribmen and Bill Campbell and 
E. E. Stewart, two of Kodak’s mid- 
western technical representatives. 
They all believed these big units 
with their output of 2,875 watt sec- 
onds and a flash that in 1/10,000 
second will provide all the light 
needed for top-drawer strobe color 
photography would be the best 
means of tackling the job. 

Pre-game preparations and tests 
were extensive (10 days), with 
Mr. Atwell in charge and Swain 
Scalf, stafler, handling the camera 
and Kodakites looking on and ad- 
vising. They soon learned that ex- 
posures of f.16 to f.22 on Super 
Panchro Press, Type B, with an 
842” commercial Ektar lens on a 
Speed Graphic would give them 
the results they wanted. 

Rebuilt for Job 

“Then,” explained an E.Kman, 
“the bicycle-wheeled buggy got in- 
to the act by providing the means 
for carting the heavy power pack 
and condenser units from the 
Kodatron Speedlamp up and down 
the field. 

“The buggy had been used for 
somewhat similar jobs by Tribune 
staffers in the past, but it was spe- 
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cially rebuilt for this particular 
purpose. A support for the stan- 
dards on which the color speed- 
lamps were mounted was run 
down the middle of the buggy and 
an ingenious connecting rod was 
hooked up to the three lights to 
permit all three to be swiveled 
directly toward the scene of action 
without the necessity of individu- 
ally adjusting each lamp. 

“Tribune electricians ran a 110- 
volt power line to the sidelines at 
the 50-yard line and the buggy 
trailed sufficient connecting cord to 
permit the unit to be moved down 
to the goal lines as necessary. 

“Early tests indicated that damp- 
ness outdoors would lead the units 
to short out through the camera 
shutter if not properly grounded 
by the wires provided in the units 
for that purpose. Therefore, a 
ground wire, running from the 
grounding wire clip on the Koda- 
tron power pack to a stake at the 
50-yard line next to the power 
source, was also provided.” 

Results ‘Magnificent’ 

The pre-testing paid off. The re- 
sults were “astonishing” and “mag- 
nificent,” according to those who 
worked on the project, and even 
the fear that those in attendance 
some 90,000 would object to the 
high standards and the lights of 
the Kodatron from the standpoint 
of having their view blocked came 
to naught. It turned out that the 
unit was too low to obscure the 
view of those seated in the lower 
stands. Those higher could easily 
see through the standards and 
around the small reflectors hous- 
ing the lights. 


As one observer remarked: 
“You could pick out your friends 
in the stands on the other side of 
the field if you blew a print up 
enough.” 


Night football action by Kodatron.. . 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER for August 26, 1950 


MANNING THE KODATRON—Left to right, back row: The elec- 

trician from the Chicago Tribune staff; E. E. Stewart, Eastman Kodak 

technical representative; Ed Bartlett, Eastman Kodak Stores, and an- 

other Tribune electrician. At the camera is Swain Scalf, of the Chi- 

cago Tribune staff; at left is — Atwell, chief photographer of the 
Tribune. 


A Visit to Kodak Park 

THE SENATOR and an Eastman 
Kodak executive and this tourist 
were walking through the bigness 
and the cleanliness and the effi- 
ciency and the chemicals and the 
machinery and the darkness of 
Kodak Park. 

Ray is an honest-to-gosh senator 
who serves as a guide when not 
legislating. He had more odds-and- 
ends information about the com- 
pany than the state bar has ques- 
tions for aspiring lawyers. 

“Now,” he’d say, “the company 
has about 35,000 employees in 
Rochester, 20,000 here in the 
Park, some 50,000 in the U.S. and 
around 55,000 for the world... . 
And the Park itself runs East to 
West for 2% miles and covers 
400 acres. 

You'd swallow that, 
he’d have more: 

“In this Park, where most of 
our film, chemicals and paper are 


and then 





“astonishing” . 


produced, sprinkler trucks wash 
the streets and interior production 
areas are vacuumed, scrubbed, 
mopped and cleaned as thorough- 
ly as a housewife cleans her home. 

(This cleanliness pitch is carried 
to the highest key. One place we 
had to don surgical-like gowns so 
stray lint wouldn’t get into the 
emulsions. ) 

He said Kodak bans the use of 
some cosmetics and other prod- 
ucts because they contain chem- 
icals which could ruin film or 
paper, and then he told a story 
bearing this out. 

“One day,” he said, “a Park 
researcher was crossing the street 
when he dropped a vial contain- 
ing mercury. This mercury, as you 
may know, can destroy film—even 
a very small quantity of mercury— 
and since it might easily have been 
picked up on shoes and so carried 
around the plant the company im- 
mmediately took drastic action. 

(Continued on page 51) 





. . “magnificent.” 
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Kodak 


EKTACHROME 
ROLL FILM 



















Shootin g 
to viewin g 
in 63 minutes... 


Available now in two popular six-exposure roll films... 
120 and 620... Kodak Ektachrome Film permits you to shoot 

a sequence of pictures, and have the transparencies ready for 

viewing in a little over an hour. . . in full color. 

Processing, only two steps of which must be done in complete 
darkness, is accomplished in your own darkroom, quickly and safely. 
Because of Ektachrome’s fidelity, soft gradation, long scale, and 

brilliance of color, lighting of your subject matter need 
not differ from that for black-and-white photography. 
In the daylight-loading rolls for Kodak Reflex, Kodak Medalist, 


and similar cameras, it provides you with a versatile, always-ready 





color medium. List price, $1.37 per roll, including Federal Tax. 
Ask your dealer for Kodak Ektachrome Roll Film, Daylight Type only. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 
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PROMOTION 


How to Sell 





Ideas 


In D. C. or Anywhere 


By T. S. Irvin 


ONE OF THE most forceful 
presentations we have ever seen 
for any kind of advertising is one 
the Washington (D. C.) Post has 
just put out to sell what is loose- 
ly called “institutional” advertising. 

The Post calls it by a far better 
and certainly far more apt name, 
“idea” advertising. 

“How to sell ideas in Washing- 
ton, D. C., capital of the world” 
is the title the Post gives this 
presentation, beautifully done in a 
brochure of commanding size 
1214x17 inches, and containing its 
sales arguments on full-size sheets 
that serve to frame smaller size 
sheets carrying reproductions of 
advertisements from the Post. This 
is an excellent device because it 
makes both the arguments and the 
reproductions stand out, and it’s 
the simplest thing in the world to 
do. 

From Dribble to Value 


There was a flood of this kind 
of advertising just before and dur- 
ing the last war, of course, and a 
flood of promotion to stimulate it, 
get it, and keep it. At first, frank- 
ly, this kind of advertising looked 
to many newspapers like a good 
and easy tap. It must have looked 
something like that, from a differ- 
ent angle, of course, to lots of ad- 
vertisers who indulged in it. It 
didn’t cost them anything; it was 
paid for with money that other- 
wise would have gone to the gov- 
ernment. 

As a consequence, a lot of drib- 
ble, vanity dribble at that, glutted 
the public prints in the guise of 
“institutional” advertising. But 
some newspapers, and the Bureau 
of Advertising, saw the legitimate 
use to which “idea” advertising 
could be put. The Advertising 
Council put it to such use, and is 
still doing a wonderful job. 

But as advertisers began to get 
goods to sell once again, they be- 
gan to sell their goods and let the 
ideas go. Now once more, ideas 
are beginning to look important. 
And so idea advertising is beating 
its way back into the papers, and 
it’s a lot better advertising, too. 

What the Post has done is make 
a Sale not only for itself, in truth, 
but for idea advertising in news- 
papers generally. Not that this is 
an unselfish job. Not by a long 
shot. It’s a wonderfully selfish job. 
That’s what makes it such a won- 
derful presentation and promotion. 
This sells idea advertising into the 
Washington Post. 


Bureau Might Have Done It 


But it does such a good job of 
that, that the idea must subtly be 
implanted in the advertiser’s mind, 
what’s good in the Post ought to 
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be good in other cities than Wash- 
ington where he has a problem. 
Yes, this job might have been done 
by the Bureau of Advertising, with 
very little change, in behalf of all 
newspapers. 

The brochure divides the idea 
advertisements it reproduces into 
several classifications. Some are 
shown that promote companies or 
groups. Some sell products by sell- 
ing ideas. There are advertisements 
about labor disputes, about busi- 
ness and governmental problems, 
about foreign affairs, about ideas. 

“We are living in an Age of 
Ideas,” the brochure says, “In an 
age where ideas are the most im- 
portant commodity in the world. 
Getting ideas across to the right 
people in Washington can deter- 
mine what kind of living you will 
make, how much profits your busi- 
ness can make, the way of life you 
will follow. 

“You can sell ideas in Washing- 
ton the same way you sell any 
other commodity: through adver- 
tising. You don’t need to ‘know’ 
anyone. You don’t need to ‘get to’ 
anyone. You don’t need to ‘deal’ 
with anyone. All you need to do 
in Washington is to see to it that 
your case is presented clearly, com- 
pletely, forcibly—and out in the 
open where everybody can see it.” 

You can edit this to suit your- 
self. We’re sure Raoul Blumberg 
won't mind, much. It looks to us 
as though he has made one of the 
best sales ever. 


*‘L-E-Mentary’ 

ONE OF THE most exciting events 
in U.S. newspaper history, it seems 
to us, is the development in recent 
years of the group that calls itself 
the Locally Edited Gravure Mag- 
azine Group. 

But when it started promoting 
itself, some years ago, we had the 
itch to tell them to go get them- 
selves a better name, and to fasten 
on to the one selling organization 
to sell the group. 

Just shows how wrong you can 
be. Today, there are 13 magazines 
in the group, and the group is sold 
by eight different newspaper reps. 
Its promotion gets better and bet- 
ter. It’s certainly a major factor 
in the newspaper advertising and 
promotion picture today. Yet it 
continues to burden itself, without 
apparent embarrassment, with an 
awkward name, and with a lot of 
sales reps who have a lot else to 
sell, too. 

Comes now from the group the 
smartest promotion we’ve yet seen 
from it, and one that stands up 
and trades honors—and effective- 
ness, we’d say—with the best. It’s 


a booklet that carries the text and 
some of the illustrations, in color, 
used in the group’s full color 
sound-slide film presentation, “L- 
E-Mentary.” 

It’s a honey. Reading it will give 
you a new lift in selling your 
newspaper, whether you're in the 
group, or have a magazine, or not. 
It spins an argument that makes 
you think of the Bureau of Adver- 
tising’s “all business is local” spiel, 
and that’s a good one, too. Get a 
copy, if you can. It’s well worth 
studying. 


In the Bag 

“LISTEN TO THIS bell cow ring” 
is what a folder from the San 
Francisco News invites. The bell 
cow, it appears, is retail grocery 
linage. “A sure way to find the 
newspaper with circulation most 


productive for advertisers,” the 
folder says, “is to learn which 
paper carries the most retail 


grocery linage.” Follow figures, 
and moral and the whole thing 
adds up to a simple, neat, good 
promotion. 

“The Grand Rapids Press leads 
in the Billion Dollar Western 
Michigan Market” is the cover 
caption of a market data booklet 
the Press has just issued, and the 
booklet gets down to business just 
as quickly as its caption. It’s full 
of figures media men need and 
want. Should do a job. 

“For rent cheap,” this folder 
says, “the greatest show window 
in California.” So you find out 
that it’s a folder from the Los 
Angeles Examiner, done up inside 
like a huge show window. Effec- 
tive. 

THE Washington (D. C.) Star 
making effective public service 
promotion with anti-hoarding car- 
toon by Jim Berryman. More than 
7,500 posters incorporating the 
cartoon already distributed not 
only in Washington, but through- 
out U. 


Pittsburgh Post-Gazette smartly 
promotes its Korean war coverage 
by including a letter “from the 
editor’s desk” in its monthly mail- 
ing of its “Merchants Letter.” In 
his note, Editor Andrew Bernhard 
summarizes not only what the 
Post-Gazette is doing to cover 
Korea, but gets in some references 
to other editorial doings. And 
over the front entrance to its 
building, the Post-Gazette now has 
a huge map of Korea with a large 
red tape indicating the fighting 
front. The tape is moved daily 
to keep up with events. 

“Miracle among the magnolias” 
is the intriguing caption the Katz 
Agency puts on a market data 
folder, four pages neatly done in 
two colors, produced for the Jack- 
son (Miss.) Clarion-Ledger and 
Daily News. 

Hartford (Conn.) Times helped 
thousands spend a pleasant Sun- 
day afternoon last Sunday at its 
fourth annual Acquacade, put on 
in cooperation with the city’s park 
department at one of the park 
swimming pools. 





Bright Ideas 


Newspaper Show Horse 
Tue Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin 
has acquired a horse, Topper, Jr, 
named for Hopalong Cassidy's 
white horse, Topper. The animal 
visits country fairs and other com- 
munity celebrations to promote 
the Sunday Bulletin’s Fun Book, 








Services Spotlight 

THE Casper (Wyo.) Tribune. 
Herald has begun the “Service 
Spotlight” as a regular feature 
since outbreak of the war in Ko- 
rea. Each week a_ photograph 
and thumbnail biography of in- 
dividual veterans of the commun- 
ity who are in the battle area are 
subjects for the “Spotlight.” 


‘Fair Faces’ Shots 

A TrIO of Chicago Tribune 
photographers will wander around 
the Chicago Fair of 1950 this 
month snapping pictures of “Fair 
Faces,” and a Tribune board of 
judges daily will select two win- 
ners whose features display quali- 
ties of outstanding human interest. 
Each winner will receive a $100 
cash prize and become eligible for 
a grand award of $500. 


Employe Visual Survey 

THe Vancouver (B. C.) Sun is 
making a job visual analysis sur- 
vey of all employes on the paper, 
cost being borne by the Sun. A 
“Sight Screener” machine was 
rented from the American Optical 
company. 


Noses Counted 

DISAPPOINTED over results of 
the Federal census, the San Diego 
(Calif.) Tribune published each 
day a photo of the nose of a well 
known local personality on the 
front page, invited readers to guess 
the owner and gave the answer 
on an inside page beneath a cou- 
pon to be filled out by persons 
who . believed they were missed 
in the census “nose-counting.” 


Hay Thermometers 

Tue Hartford (Conn.) Courant, 
which last year furnished special 
hay thermometers to the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut Agricultural 
Extension Service, county agents 
and state police barracks through- 
out the state, has renewed the of- 
fer again this year. Farmers wor- 
ried about unusual heating in 
their hay mows may call the 
county agent or the state police 
for use of a thermometer. 

x 


Father's Day Ads Win 

First prize in the annual Father's 
Day Advertising Contest of 1950 
went to Stix, Baer & Fuller of St. 
Louis, second prize to Myers Bros. 
of Springfield, Ill. and third to 
George Wright of Huntington, W. 
Va., Father’s Day Council an- 
nounced this week. 
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newspapers... 


in Vflew England 


" A meritorious product 


Each one of these nation- ‘ 1 
ally known names told a 

success story. And each > 
success story was based § 
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> An aggressive sales effort 
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on three fundamentals: | 3 Consistent newspaper advertising 
oa * 


Each one of the companies represented by these products 


found out to its advantage that consistent schedules 
in New England newspapers paid off. In many cases, competition 
was left far behind .. . in other instances, newspapers 


breathed life into ailing sales. 


Whatever the problem, steady promotion in the local 

dailies of New England produced results. And there is 

a reason why campaigns are successful in New England . . . 
because of the loyalty and devotion to its thoroughly 

read newspapers .-- a loyalty and devotion that carries 
over to the brand names advertised within their pages. 


es. Place it 


Give your advertising the break it deserv 
and watch the results. 


in New England’s fine newspapers - - - 














Soll Tie England With Newspapers 


MAINE—Bangor Daily News (M). 


VERMONT—Barre Times (E), Bennington Banner (E), 
Burlington Free Press ( 


MASSACHUSETTS—Boston Globe (M&E), Boston 
Globe (S), Boston Post (M), Boston Post (S), Boston 
Record & American (M&E), Boston Sunday Advertiser 
(S), Brockton Enterprise & Times E), Cape Cod 


Standard-Times, Hyannis (E), Fall River Herald News 
News (E 


(E), Fitchburg Sentinel (E), Gardner 
Haverhill Gazette (E), Lawrence Eagle-Tribune 
, New Bedford Sunday Stand- 
ard-Times (S), New Bedford Standard-Times (E), 
North Adams Transcript (E), Pittsfield Berkshire Eagle 
(E), Taunton Gazette (E), Waltham News Tribune ‘ 
Worcester Telegram and Evening Gazette (M&E), 


Worcester Sunday Telegram (S). ¥ 
a a * 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Concord Monitor-Patriot (E), 
New Hampshire Morning Union and Manchester Eve- 


ning Leader. 


RHODE ISLAND—West Warwick Pawtuxet Valley Daily 
Times (E), Providence Bulletin (E), Providence Jour- 
nal (M), Providence Journal (S), Woonsocket Call (E). 


CONNECTICUT—Ansonia Sentinel (F. Bridgeport 
Post (S), Brigeport Post-Telegram ( &E), Bristol 
Press (E), Danbury News Tirass Te). Hartford Courant 
(M), Hartford urant (S), Hartford Times (E), 
Meriden Record-Journal (M&E), New Britain Herald 
(E), New Haven Register (E&S), New London Day 
(E), Norwich, Bulletin and Record (M&E), Torrington 
Register (E), Waterbury Republican & American 


(M&E), Waterbury Republican (M&S). 
Oe a 
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Urge Wide Use of Radio 
On Newspaperboy Day 


By George A. Brandenburg 


HowarpD W. STODGHILL, Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Evening Bulletin, 
chairman of the ICMA Newspa- 
perboy Committee, has asked E. 
P. Schwartz, Des Moines (la.) 
Register and Tribune, ICMA first 
vicepresident, to help line up news- 
papers to use radio to promote 
Newspaperboy Day, Oct. 7. 

Last year, more than 50 news- 
papers used radio to promote 
Newspaperboy Day and newspaper 
route work in general, Mr. 
Schwartz announced. He listed 
the following suggested ways in 
which newspapers can employ ra- 
dio to promote their carrier boys: 

Feature Carrier Mothers 

Selected carriers were interviewed 
by the circulation manager—local 
radio personality—public officials, 
and others — giving the boys an 
opportunity to tell about the bene- 
fits of route work. 

Carriers’ parents, especially 
mothers were interviewed simi- 
larly. 

Newspaper officials made talks 
about their carrier organization 
and what their papers were doing 
for boys. Where contests had been 
held, the awards were presented 
on radio programs. 

Carrier Talent Programs 

Carriers were given opportuni- 
ties to appear on local quiz pro- 
grams. Others arranged carrier 
talent programs—interspersing the 
entertainment with comments by 
the boys or others about their rec- 
ords as carriers. 

Scholarship winners were given 
an opportunity to tell about their 
scholastic records, as well as their 
newspaper route records. 

Businessmen or public officials, 
former carriers, were asked to tell 
how route work had benefited them 
in later years. 

Many newspapers used spot an- 
nouncements during the day and 
preceding days to center attention 
on newspaper route work. 

Inland Carrier Awards 

When circulation managers have 
completed their plans to use radio 
this year, Mr. Schwartz asks they 
send either copies of their radio 
continuity or an outline of the 
plan to Mr. Stodghill. 

Inland Daily Press Association, 
Chicago, is cooperating with cir- 
culation managers of member pa- 
pers in offering award certificates 
for outstanding newspaperboys.. 
Last year 181 Inland newspapers 
presented awards to 1,441 carriers. 


Using Route Finder 

The Hamilton (O.) Journal- 
News has developed a push-button 
device that gives the circulation 
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department information about its 
200 carrier-salesman and their 
routes at a moment’s notice, ac- 
cording to Floyd A. Brown, cir- 
culation manager. 

To clarify the paper’s 200 car- 
ier routes, Robert Ward Puthoff, 
assistant circulation manager, has 
devised the push-button route 
finder to help him keep track of 
streets, families and carriers in 
routing out starts, stops, transfers 
and other business matters per- 
taining to the successful delivery 
of newspapers. 

The route finder material was 
compiled from lists obtained from 
each carrier, showing just what 
subscribers he served. This infor- 
mation was then routed in the 
street section of the city directory 
and inturn placed on small cards 
in a telephone number index file, 
starting with the letter “A.” The 
street number and carrier’s route 
was also placed alongside the 
name of the subscriber. 

Mr. Puthoff’s device makes it 
possible for any member of the 
Journal-News circulation staff to 
know, at a glance, “what” boy de- 
livers “whose” paper on “which” 
street, Mr. Brown pointed out. 


Ads Help Collections 

CLASSIFIED ADS are used by the 
Hamilton (O.) Journal-News to 
help carriers collect. The ads vary 
in their appeal. One particularly 
long ad was devoted to the por- 
traits on currency, pointing out 
that carriers seldom see large de- 
nominations except when some 
customer asks them to change a 
$20 or $50 bill to pay a 30-cent 
paper bill. 

“Of course, I do not carry that 
kind of money,” says the ad signed 
by a J-N carrier, “so I must either 
go to a neighborhood grocery store 
or filling station for change or 
make an extra trip back for my 
money...” 

Another ad suggests the custo- 
mer have the money ready when 
the carrier makes his weekly col- 
lection. 


Prospect Lists Helpful 

THE Port Huron (Mich.) Times 
Herald recently conducted a sam- 
pling campaign that netted 900 
new subscribers, based on pros- 
pect lists provided by carriers who 
were asked to list names of people 
along their routes who did not 
take the paper and the reason they 
gave for not taking it. Carriers se- 
cured 125 new subscribers in the 
course of developing their lists. 

“We find that sampling is about 
the best way of selling our prod- 
uct,” said Fred O. Rouse, Times 





50th Anniversary, 
No Ads, Thank You 


WarRREN, Pa. — The Warren 
Times-Mirror, pubished by W. A. 
Walker, son of S. E. Walker, who 
founded the Evening Times on 
Aug. 13, 1900, commemorated its 
50th anniversary with a_ special 
edition Monday, Aug. 14. It con- 
tained 20 pages of historical facts 
and pictures pertaining mostly to 
the launching of the Times. 

One of the features of the edi- 
tion is the fact that the publisher 
did not solicit special advertising, 
preferring, as a matter of fact, to 
reject with thanks, copy for a 
number of greeting “ads” that 
were passed across the counter. 
No advertising other than that 
regularly scheduled was accepted. 

The edition carried a greeting 
to Mr. Walker from President 
Truman. 





Herald business manager, “and 
this time we backed it up by offer- 
ing merchandise prizes and trips 
to Washington to our carriers. 
“The first sample carried a little 
tab bearing the words ‘Good Af- 
ternoon’ and the boy’s signature. 
Along with it, the boy delivered 
a doorknob hanger listing the con- 
tents of the paper: the news ser- 
vices, sports section, and some of 
the features. That first sampling 
brought it about 450 new sub- 
scribers, and the subsequent efforts 
brought in about 450 more.” 


Contest Nets 1,200 Subs 

ONE HUNDRED TWENTY - FIVE 
Madison (Wis.) Newspapers’ car- 
riers won trips to the Memorial 
Day Speedway race at Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., in a contest that netted 
1,200 newspaper subscriptions and 
3,500 magazine orders. 

Free trips were awarded to each 
carrier who sold 25 subscriptions, 
according to John M. Canny, as- 
sistant circulation director. 


Survey Graduate Carriers 
A Survey of this year’s grad- 
uates of five high schools in 
Charleston, S. C. shows that of 16 
newspaperboys of the News and 
Courier and the Charleston Even- 
ing Post receiving diplomas in 
June, 11 are “above average,” “4 
are average,” and only one is “be- 
low average.” Of these 16 gradu- 
ates, 12 plan to attend colleges. 


Burkholder, Allard 
On Indiana Faculty 


BLOOMINGTON, Ind. — Ralph 
Burkholder, former Scripps-How- 
ard editor, and Winston Allard, 
University of Missouri professor 
with 17 years experience on Ore- 
gon newspapers, have been named 
to the Indiana University Journal- 
ism Department faculty. 

Mr. Burkholder will teach 
courses in reporting and history 
of journalism. Mr. Allard will be 
in charge of courses in magazine 
writing. 


New Sections 
In Pittsburgh 
Negro Weekly 


A 16-page magazine section and 
an 8-page colored comic insert, 
aimed directly at Negro interests, 
came out this weekend with the 
regular news section of the Pitts. 
burgh (Pa.) Courier, national Ne. 
gro weekly. 

The new sections, reportedly a 
“first” in the Negro press, were 
launched at a luncheon for news. 
papermen and magazine editors 
at the Ambassador Hotel in New 
York this week. 

In the magazine, spot color ads 
cost 20% more than black-and- 
white, plus special charges for col- 
or plates. Sidney Smith, advertis- 
ing director of the Courier 
indicated it was not yet known 
whether such charges were suff- 
cient to pay off, considering the 
added services required. Some 
spot color advertising has already 
appeared in the Courier. 

Circulation at 310,000 

Circulation of the weekly now 
runs about 310,000 in 16 editions, 
Mrs. Robert L. Vann, publisher, 
said at the luncheon. 

New York newspaper and mag- 
azine men expressed special inter- 
est in the comic section. All the 
heroes and heroines, businessmen, 
soldiers, cowboys, athletes, private- 
eyes, pilots and glamor giris, 
were Negroes. Courier editors said 
eventually white characters would 
be added. 

“These are not new comics,” 
said George S. Schuyler, associate 
editor. “They have been presented 
over the years in our columns, 
and our readers are thoroughly 
familiar with them. It is the addi- 
tion of color that makes them new, 
and of course more appealing.” 


Publishing of Names 
Helps Fund-Raising 


New CastTLe, Ind. — How a 
daily newspaper helped raise $15,- 
000 in 15 days to aid a worthy 
CONS ..< 

On July 21, a $10,000 public 
drive was begun to purchase a 
new first aid ambulance, water- 
rescue apparatus, and other life- 
saving equipment. The New Castle 
Courier-Times decided to publicize 
the campaign and the editor and 
general manager, Scott Chambers, 
directed that the names of con- 
tributors should be published. 

As of Aug. 12, the Courier- 
Times had published more than 
6,000 names. 

In 12 days, the drive netted 
$10,737. On the following day, 
$3,225 was dropped in the kitty. 
In 15 days, more than $15,000 
was raised. 

People would stop members of 
the newspaper staff on the streets 
to get the latest first aid fund 
total and to. ask if all the names 
of contributors had been published 
yet. 
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State Regards 
Liquor Lawtul, 
Can't Stop Ads 


Councit BLUFFS, Ia.—Charges 
of violation of Iowa liquor laws 
by the publication of liquor adver- 
tiements, brought against the 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil and 
Omaha World-Herald have been 
dismissed. 

The action was brought by 
Heinrich J. Bahnsen, dry cleaner, 
acting as a private citizen. The ac- 
tion was prosecuted by County 
Attorney Don Jackson. 

In dismissing the action, Muni- 
cipal Court Judge Allan Ardell 
said: 

“The state of Iowa is itself in 
the liquor business and sells its 
people alcoholic liquors and in ef- 
fect recognizes the liquor business 
as lawful. That advertising may 
be in itself and is in the present 
case a form of interstate com- 
merce. It is beyond the police 
power of the state of Iowa to pro- 
hibit or make criminal or punish 
the advertising of a lawful busi- 


ness engaged in interstate com-| + 


merce.” : 
Iowa law provides there shall 


be no liquor advertising, “except - 


as permitted by federal statute 
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BUSINESS 





A "BRIEFCASE 
DETECTIVE" 
STUDIES THIS 100,000 MARKET! 


Don’t look now, but we just saw another “Briefcase Detec- 
tive.” He has been busy around Topeka and our 21-Drive-in 
Trade Area of 435,000. Wanted to prove beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that the Topeka market has become one of the very 
finest sections in the United States. 

Yes . .. Advertising Agencies and their media experts, always eager for 
the “be sure” plan for their clients, send ou., now and then, shrewdly 


wise market analysts to make sure that what’s said is stricily true. Manu- 
facturers do it, too . . . field agents, sales managers. 


Right at the top of a sheaf of Topeka data, in this particular 











and regulation.” 

The decision was based solely 
on interpretation of law, as all 
facts in the case were agreed upon 
by stipulation. 


Stricken Editor’s Plea 
Restores Blood Bank 


SAN RAFAEL, Calif. — When 
Chapin Day, news editor, San 
Rafael Independent Journal, was 
taken to a hospital, he found the 
blood bank depleted. His story, 
dictated 24 hours later, resulted 
in restoration of the bank. 

Mr. Day fell into the arms of 
his wife while drinking a milk- 
shake. Examination showed in- 
ternal bleeding had caused the 
trouble and three pints of trans- 
fusions were ordered. There was 
but one available, and Welbey 
Hunt, Independent Journal staffer, 
went to San Francisco for the 
balance. 

“I ran out of blood yesterday,” 
Mr. Day casually began his story 
in the Aug. 8 Independent Jour- 
nal. He explained blood lent 
to county residents had not been 
returned, that donations could be 
made the following day and how 
reservations could be made. 

Two days later the Independent 
Journal reported the county’s 
blood account was balanced again. 
Mr. Day’s impersonal story had 
turned the trick. 





* 

Scholarship Raised 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—University 
of British Columbia scholarship 
awards to Vancouver Sun news- 
Paperboys are being increased by 
$50 to $250 this year, announces 
Donald Cromie, publisher. 
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survey, we find a memo marked: “VERY IMPORTANT.” It 
touches on an amazing fact and a reassuring promise of velvet- 
sales in a fast-growing city and State. 


Topeka cash registers rang up $541,877,323 during the first 
six months of this year—the biggest volume of business for 
any similar period in the city’s history! 

It topped the previous record, established in the first half of 


H 1949, by more than $13,000,000, and forecast the third suc- 
ow much people earn in a PA ones : 
market and how much they cessive billion-dollar business year for Topeka. 


spend—the total volume of This also was the seventh consecutive year in which the 


pm ncn ng ao By ag city’s volume of business over the previous years was sub- 
“Market Detective” digs out. stantially increased. 
Of course, Topeka’s great, 
growing industries, its huge 
vacation-time income, its 41,- 
000 modern farms, and the 
TEMPO of the people, make 
such growth inevitable. Two 
fine newspapers serve both 
city and State and trade area. 
No detective work is needed 

to verify their popu- 
larity—and their 
COVERAGE 


And then a written-in summer-upper: “All indi- 
cations are that Topeka will wind up 1950 with 
the highest total business in its history.” 
Good “detective work” from a 
market analyst. 








The Topeka Daily Capital 


(Morning and Sunday) 
The Topeka State Journal, 


Published in the Capital of Kansas. by 


The Topeka Newspaper Printing Company, Inc. 


Represented By The Capper Publications, Inc. 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — KANSAS CITY, MO — SAN FRANCISCO 








LET’S TALK CLASSIFIED 





Realtor Who Acclaims 


Also Voices 


Complaint 


By Herbert W. Tushingham 
CAM, Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post 


NOT OFTEN enough come advice, 
recommendations and compliments 
to CAMs from an advertiser who 
appreciates our medium for what 
it means to his business. 

Vincent P. Bradley, owner of 
W. M. Dickinson Co., Trenton, 
N. J., is a realtor known all over 
the east coast, not because he is 
an officer of the N. J. Real Estate 
Board, but because of his sincere 
endorsement of Classified advertis- 
ing as the only medium for a suc- 
cessful realty operation. 

“Classified Advertising,” he says, 
is most important to humanity. It 
is more factual and reliable than 
any other section. No smear of 
partisanship. Not colored. It does 
not mislead. It is the most truthful 
of all sections. That is why it in- 
spires more confidence and reader 
interest. 

Non-Professional Copy 

“Classified is free of unusual 
words, labored sentences or so 
called ‘beautiful phrasing’. It is 
copy written by those who know 
their offerings, not by profession- 
als. 

“People love to read Classified. 
Nothing offensive. It is the real 
human interest section, where 
emotions of folks are stirred by 
joy, sorrow, wonderment, intrigue, 
doubt and fear. It should be the 
lifeblood of a paper and therefore 
well managed. 

“Classified shall continue to grow 
because it is superior advertising 
at reasonable cost. I can spend as 
much or as little and write it my- 
self. I can phone it or write. It is 
in print fast. My message goes 
where readers look for it. That’s 
why realtors cannot fail through 
proper use of it. It is sought by 
the reader and I do not have to 
splurge to get attention. It is the 
reader’s language up his alley, 
down his street. I hope publishers 
shall always keep it that way. 

Some Advice 

“Now for some sincere advice. 
Do not accept abbreviated copy. 
Realtors shorten words to foolish- 
ly save a dime. It is too important 
and reasonable to even consider 
this false economy. 

“Why not adopt a system to 
make realtors prepare their copy 
well in advance? The advertiser 
can write better copy. You have 
more time to suggest, set up and 
proof read. From experience, I 
have found it just as easy to send 
copy a week in advance. I write 
mine at home, free of interrup- 
tions, trying refreshing different 
copy. Sell your. realtors this idea. 

“We are not giving enough 
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thought and planning to our copy 
writing. You are not servicing your 
Classified advertisers with the per- 
sonal and expert guidance of solic- 
itors. This service will come back 
to you in increased business. 

“Your proof reading is slipping. 
We had an ad with a sentence, ‘In 
early morning you may see quail, 
pheasant or a deer on the lawn.’ 
Deer was spelled ‘dear.’ Calls 
poured in asking if it was a blond, 
brunette or redhead. Another time: 
‘buy this home and become deeply 
rooted here.’ It got in ‘rotted.’ 
Another, ‘cost of living in this 
house $48 monthly.’ It went in 
‘cost of loving.’ 

Adverse Copy Effective 

“Adverse advertising has proven 
effective. Telling the truth about 
property at its worst. We believe 
in daily advertising, although 
Monday and Tuesday have proven 
the best days. We clip all ads and 
send to owners to demonstrate our 
service. We stay out of all special 
editions. When a newspaper spoils 
their Classified section with con- 
tests and gimmicks to attract read- 
ers, we stay out until it is over. 
That is as bad as trying to fool 


readers with paid news stories. 
Those things ruin reader confi- 
dence. 


“We contact the weather bureau 
for a forecast. If a stormy day, we 
double our space, if clear weather, 
size is reduced. Reason: More in- 
door readers during bad weather 
and real buying prospects instead 
of ‘lookers.’ 

“Realtors believe the following 
factors hurt real estate advertising: 
Using display type on Classified 
pages. Large, heavy type for head- 
ings. Cartoon panels and comic 
strips. Private real estate ads with 
just phone number and allowing 
‘no brokers’ or ‘deal direct with 
owner-save commission.’ 

“Keep everything off your pages 
that is not strictly Classified Ad- 
Vertising. 

“We just want to see you keep 
Classified on a high level for our 
mutual benefit. 


Whistle Bait 

Al Mosser, CAM, Huntingdon 
Pa.) Daily News, noted for vol- 
ume of “Reunion Notices” and 
“No Trespass Notices,” came up 
with the kind of ad copy that not 
only produces results, but word-of- 
mouth publicity. 

°47 Pontiac, cream colored 

convertible. Really gets the 

girls’ whistles. Reason for 

selling: “Married.” Can fi- 

nance. Phone 





Truthful—At Least! 


The following Situations Wanted 
ad produced results in the Cam- 
den (N. J.) Courier-Post: 

Young man, age 29, desires 
position with firm offering 
2 weeks vacation to start, 
short hours, light work. At 
least $65 week. Applying 
for work to appease my 
conscience. Another ex-Gl 
(name and address.) 


Classified Gain 
Follows Merger, 


Combined Rate 


ATLANTA, Ga. — Real gains in 
classified, both in linage and in 
number of ads, have been made 
under the combined operation of 
the Journal and Constitution, re- 
ports Searcy Garvin, classified ad- 
vertising manager. 

The story of the merger’s effect 
on classified was told by Mr. Gar- 
vin in the current bulletin of the 
Southern Classified Advertising 
Managers Association. 


Word Rate for Transients 


Transient advertisers have been 
put on the word rate, with two re- 
sults: It has eliminated squawks 
about charges for hangover lines, 
since customer can readily figure 
his bills; and it has eliminated 
abbreviations without the necessity 
for arbitrary rules. 

A minimum of resistance, main- 
ly from real estate brokers, was 
met when it was decided to run 
classified full combination. But, 
Mr. Garvin said, much of the op- 
position vanished when the first 
month’s bills showed amounts con- 
siderably less than the totals for 
two separate papers previously. 

In arriving at the new rate for 
the combination, the Journal’s 30 
cents a line was added to the Con- 
stitution’s 28-cent rate, and a 30% 
deduction made the new rate 41 
cents, both daily and Sunday. Ad- 
vertisers who used the Journal ex- 
clusively found they could now use 
the Constitution in combination 
for only 11 cents a line. 


Selling the A.M. Paper 

The main job, according to Mr. 
Garvin, was to sell the morning 
paper (Constitution) since the 
Journal has always had a consider- 
able lead in classified. This was 
done, he explained, by using a 
presentation prepared by Advertis- 
ing Director James M. Wynn. 

Mr. Wynn took data from the 
Continuing Studies where both 
morning and evening papers have 
been surveyed in the same ciiy— 
Indianapolis, Washington, St. Paul, 
Pittsburgh and Houston Bar charts 
revealed that a.m. and p.m. news- 
papers receive an almost equal 
amount of reader traffic. Adver- 
tisers were not aware of that fact, 
according to Mr. Garvin, and the 
presentation proved to be very 
effective. 





Editor Charged 
With Libel in 
Coverage Fight 


Lake GENEVA, Wis. — A hear- 
ing on a charge of criminal libel 
brought against Mrs. June McDon- 
ald, editor and publisher of the 
Marquee, weekly newspaper pub- 
lished here, by the board of super- 
visors of Bloomfield Township has 
been postponed. 

The hearing was scheduled for 
Aug. 18, but postponement was 
obtained because Walworth Coun- 
ty’s two court reporters are on 
vacation. Mrs. McDonald has 
been on vacationcmf vb vbgcmwy 
been at liberty on $500 bond since 
her arrest Aug. 5. 

The criminal libel charge is an 
outgrowth of a campaign Mrs, 
McDonald has been carrying on 
in her newspaper against the man- 
ner in which the Bloomfield board 
has been conducting public hear- 
ings. Her dispute began over their 
asserted longtime custom of hold- 
ing meetings in the home of the 
town clerk rather than in the 
town hall. She charged in an ar- 
ticle July 14 that she had been re- 
fused permission to attend a meet- 
ing 

The libel charge is based spe- 
cifically on an article in the July 
28 issue carrying the headline: 
“Bloomfield Buys Gravel; Leaves 
it for the Indians.” 

= 


Texas Church Group 
Has Writer Institute 


ABILENE, Tex. — Church and 
newspaper representatives will 
meet here Oct. 3-5 for a third at- 
tempt at improving publicity re- 
lations. 

The Baptist General Convention 
of Texas is the principal sponsor 
of the Texas Church News Writ- 
ers Institute. Speakers will include 
A. F. Keirsey, assistant city editor 
of the Amarillo Globe-News, and 
Tessica Martin, Abilene Reporter- 
News staffer. 
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PRINTING PERFECTION 


Write, Wire or Phone Collect 


TINGUE, BROWN & CO. 


723 East Washington Boulevard, Los An- 
geles 21, Calif., foe? 6023 
507 Bishop Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 


Atwood 3864 
1227 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill. 
HArrison 7-0083 
1765 Carter Ave., New York 57, N. Y. 
CYpress 9-8800 
Canadian Sales Agents: Ross Whitehead 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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Chatty Column 
On Dogs, Cats 
Aids Classified 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—About 14 
years ago Jetta, a coal-black feline 
beauty, had six kittens. Thereby 
was launched a pet column that 
has become an institution with 
readers of the Springfield News 
and Leader. 

So important is the column to 
small animal owners of the com- 
munity, their representative organi- 
zation recently gave special honor 


to the columnist, Mrs. Lovilla 
Hoerning Wheeler. The Ozark 
Animal Haven, a civic society 


dedicated to the care of homeless 
pets, awarded Mrs. Wheeler the 
only lifetime membership certifi- 
cate it ever has given. 

Attracts Readers to Ads 

The column really was started 
16 years ago. At that time Mrs. 
Wheeler, then Miss Lovilla Hoern- 
ing, was employed in the classified 
advertising section of Springfield 
Newspapers, Inc. Sensing the ro- 
mance of the classified pages, she 
began a Sunday column, Ad-Ven- 
turing. This contained little items 
and observations in the daily busi- 
ness of writing ads. 

The column, bright and read 
able, was published in the centet 
top of a classified advertising page. 
It had large readership and drew 
attention to the small ads. 

Then one day Jetta had her kit- 
tens. The cat belonged to one of 
the columnist’s friends who didn't 
have housing facilities for Jetta’s 
family. 

The next Sunday a little item in 
Ad-Venturing stated the problem, 
with address and telephone num- 
ber of the owner. There was a rush 
for Jetta’s kittens. Late comers 
were so disappointed at not getting 
a kitten the column writer under- 
took to find some other home- 
hunting felines for them. 

That started the pet column. 
There has never been an end to 
the people hunting pets and the 
animals—mostly cats and dogs— 
hunting homes through the free 
items of the column. 

The column writer married Dan 
Wheeler, advertising manager of 
Springfield Newspapers, Inc., in 
1941 and retired from newspaper 
work. There were still dogs and 
cats hunting homes, however, so 
Mrs. Wheeler was persuaded to 
continue her Sunday column. The 
name was changed to “Horning 
In” and it became exclusively a 
pet column. 

Mention Means a Home 

_ From 10 to 40 animals are men- 
tioned in the column each week. 
Mention in the column is virtually 
4 guarantee of a home for an ani- 
mal, because Mrs. Wheeler gives 
an enticing and comprehensive de- 
Scription of it. 

The column stimulates business 
for the classified page. Occasion- 
ally Mrs. Wheeler mentions a 


strayed animal whose owner 1S 
hunting him. First, however, the 
owner must have tried to find him 
through the want ads. 

No pets wanting homes are 
mentioned in the Horning In col- 
umn if they are for sale. How- 
ever, many persons who fail to 
get one of the free animals quick- 
ly turn to the “for sale” columns 
and rush out to buy a pet. 

Frequently Mrs. Wheeler tucks 
into the column a little advice on 
pet care. Sometimes she tells a 
joke or a bright saying of a child. 
Many persons who have no inten- 
tion of becoming pet owners read 
the column for entertainment. 

a 


Extension Granted 
For Anti-Trust Reply 


New ORLEANS, La.—The Times 
Picayune Publishing Co. and four 
of its officers have been granted 
45 days additional time to answer 
a federal suit charging violation of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

Federal Judge Herbert W. Chris- 
tenberry issued the order. Ashton 
Phelps, representing the company 
and its officials, told the court 
he was ready to ask for a 60-day 
extension. He said he understood, 
however, that the government 
would oppose such a delay. 

Mr. Phelps said the government 
had agreed to 45 days and that 
was agreeable to him. The ex- 
tension will run from Aug. 14, 
the date on which a previous 60- 
day extension expired. 

Officials named in the suit are 
L. K. Nicholson, president; John 
F. Tims, Jr., vicepresident and 
business manager; Aubrey F. Mur- 
ray, advertising director, and Don- 
ald W. Coleman, circulation man- 
ager. 


2 
Kimball Named 
The Tarentum (Pa.) Valley 
Daily News has appointed Fred 
Kimball, Inc. national advertising 
representatives. 


56-Pg. School Edition 


A 56-page (tabloid) Back-to- 
School Edition was included in 





the Lexington (Ky.) Herald-Lead- 
er of Aug. 13. 


AP 


Means 


RELIABILITY 


Around the globe, 
Associated Press reporters 


are guided by one precept: 
.) 


Report FACTS — 
TRUTHFULLY . . . IMPARTIALLY 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 





Byline of Dependability 
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SCRANTON is on THE MARCH 


Scranton, Pa., now a center of diversified industry, 
in 1949 produced $298,711,600 in manufactured 
goeds, according to the records announced by the 


State Department of Internal Affairs. 


The statis- 


tics were gathered from 592 all-year-round in- 


dustrial plants. 


Substantial growths were also 
indicated by all public utilities 
as well as other business baro- 
meters. Bank deposits were 
$155,596,161.84 as compared to 
$98,912,810.67 in 1940. The 
clearing house reported debits 
of $1,082,450,890 as compared 
with $541,452,291.64 in 1940. 
Other comparative figures for 
the two census years were: tele- 
phones, 44,458 as against 28,- 
178; water customers, 37,734 as 
against 37,034; gas users, 35,143 
compared with 30,987; postoffice 
receipts, $2,120,137.48 com- 
pared with $916,300.72. 


The Scranton market now con- 
tains 103,000 employed persons 
drawing more than $150,000,- 


000 in wages annually. The 
now famous "Scranton Plan" 
which received countrywide at- 
tention is producing results. 
Through this plan, the com- 
munity under the leadership of 
the Chamber of Commerce has 
raised over $9,000,000 and 
constructed new plants which 
added 16 new industries to the 


community in the past few 
years. Approximately 4,000 
new jobs were created with 


payrolls of $4,856,250 with a 
potential growth of 5,000 more. 
In addition 28 established 
plants expanded at a cost of 
$9,796,000 with potential em- 
ployment for 13,053 men and 
women and payrolls of $15,- 
280,000. 


For 1950 the citizens of Scranton plan to raise 
$2,000,000 as a nucleus for a $10,000,000 addition- 
al industrial expansion. It is estimated that 7,500 
men and women will be provided with additional 
jobs. Truly Scranton is on the March. 


The Scranton Times 


LEADS THE WAY 


all the way 
IN THIS RICH, PROGRESSIVE MARKET 





THE SCRANTON TIMES 
SECOND PAPER 





TOTAL ADVERTISING LINEAGE FOR 1949 
eke soddenaneeud 12,655,579 


7,197,913 








FIRS 


—IN NEWS 
—IN CIRCULATION 
—IN ADVERTISING 


The Scranton Times 


SCRANTON, PA. 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY, National Representatives 
NEW YORK—CHICAGO—PHILADELPHIA—DETROIT 
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JOURNALISM EDUCATION 





Re-examination Offers 


ACEJ Next Big Job 


By Dwight Bentel 


The American Council on Edu- 
<ation for Journalism is facing up 
to its next major task—revisita- 
tion of the accredited schools and 
departments. 

Having gathered 39 institutions 
into the accredited fold, the Coun- 
cil now is confronted. with the 
very sizable job of periodically 
re-examining these schools, and 
others which may be accredited, to 
determine whether they are main- 
taining standards. 

This continuous rechecking of 
schools is one of the key opera- 
tions in the long-time accrediting 
program. Plans call for the reex- 
amination of an accredited school 
every five years or less. 

Finance Problem 

On the basis of 40 accredited 
schools this would mean eight per 
year at an estimated cost of $3,- 
000. The problem of finding the 
finances has had the Council 
scratching its collective head. 

Carnegie Foundation. which 
helped the program get underway, 
is not expected to continue. 

Cost of original visitations av- 
eraged $300 per school, of which 
the school paid $100. Some mem- 
bers of the Council doubt the ac- 
credited schools can be asked to 
pay that much for revisitation. 

Hence an even larger propor- 
tion of the money will have to 
come from other sources than for 
the original accrediting inspection. 

The accrediting committee, of 
which Norval Neil Luxon of Ohio 
State University is chairman, will 
submit recommendations. on how 
the revisitation of schools may be 
handled at the October meeting of 
the Council. 

Revisitation is one of the fea- 
tures of the accreditation program 
which distinguishes it from the 
activities of the old American As- 
sociation of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism, which also 
was an accrediting body. 

No Previous Checkup 

AASDJ did little to enforce its 
standards on its membership. As 
Dean Frank Mott of Missouri ex- 
plained at the ASNE convention 
in Washington this spring: 

“Our association was, after all, 
a self-accrediting organization. We 
admitted other schools in the 
course of years; but we didn’t do 
‘very well in reexamining ourselves 
to see if any of us had slipped.” 

As a result a feeling developed 
among some non-members that 
programs of some of the member 
schools were considerably inferior 
to their own. 

This, coupled with AASDJ’s 
seeming reluctance to admit new 
members, resulted in widespread 
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bitterness among non-member 
schools and establishment of a@ec- 
ond organization the American So- 
ciety of Journalism School Admin- 
istrators. 

Anticipated merger of AASDJ 
and ASJSA within the new Asso- 
ciation for Education in Journal- 
ism indicates how the new accredi- 
tation program has relieved the 
tension. 

A total of 62 schools have ap- 
plied, 48 have been visited since 
the ACEJ program began. 

Some of the schools which ap- 
plied, and which supplied factual 


data forms to the committee, 
withdrew of their own volition, 
Dean Luxon says, while others 


were advised by the committee to 
postpone their requests for visita- 
tion. 
Following figures give the ac- 
creditation picture to date: 
1947-48 — Applied, 48, visited, 
4i; accredited, 35. 
1948-49—Applied, 
accredited, 4. 
1949-50—Applied, 7; 
accredited, 1. 
Total—Applied, 62; 
accredited, 39*. 
Actually, 40 departments have 
been accredited. In 1949 the De- 
partment of Agricultural Journal- 
ism at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, which was one of the 35 
schools and departments accredited 
in 1947-48, asked to be considered 
as a unit with the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Wisconsin, 
which reduced the total schools 
and departments accredited to 38 


7; visited, 5; 
visited, 2; 


visited, 48; 


as of July 1, 1949. 
“To date,” says Dean Luxon, 
“every vote on accreditation has 


been a unanimous one. Committee 
members thresh out their differ- 
ences of opinion thoroughly and 
completely and thus far have ar- 
rived an unanimous decisions in 
every instance. 

“As chairman, I think we must 
guard against a natural tendency 
to lower the standards and to be 
somewhat more lenient in the con- 
sideration of schools now apply- 
ing. 

“I do not believe it is more 
difficult now for a school to be 
accredited than it was in °47-’48.” 
Editor Says ‘Something 
Happened to Bentel’ 

To THE Epitor: I have been 
much impressed with the articles 
Dwight Bentel has been writing 
about journalistic education. In the 
latest number of Epiror & Pus- 
ISHER he seems to sum it all up 
with a strange implied attack on 
education in general. I feel that his 
argument is more rhetoric than 
substance. 


What I object to primarily is 
the challenging charge that the 
devotion of a large proportion of 
a journalistic student’s time to 
“liberal arts” has been due to an 
“inferiority complex”. If so, the 
complex is a virtue. What about 
the Harvard report on education, 
the Emma Willard Plan, even the 
Kindergarten idea of Froebel? I 
had always supposed that a reali- 
zation of defects and efforts to 
assure possible improvements, 
while an admission of recognized 
inferiority are marks of progress. 

2 Courses of Action 

If a newspaper man is to fulfill 
his opportunity and serve his gen- 
eration fittingly he certainly ought 
to have a working knowledge of 
history, literature, psychology, 
philosophy, economics and a for- 
eign language. There were two 
ways to meet this situation. The 
one was adopted at Columbia. Ac- 
cept men for a concentrated year 
of graduate work after earning a 
bachelor’s degree. This has worked 
well. 

But some have preferred the 
other course. Put the year’s con- 
centrated work in courses spread 
over the four years, with the “lib- 
eral arts” courses interlocked. This 
was no scheme of a cringing, 
ducking movement with an infer- 
iority complex, as Mr. Bentel ex- 
presses it. It gives the same amount 
of time that Columbia offers-— 
one year of work. Only it is spread 
through four years. 

The real objective of Mr. Ben- 
tel’s attack seems to be on “aca- 
demic medievalism” by which he 
implies the kind of teaching and 
courses now included in “liberal 
education”. He doesn’t like “tradi- 
tionalism” in such curricula. I 
don’t know what he is driving at 
but I do know that most of us 
will not accept him as an author- 
ity on what is good general educa- 
tion and what is not. I think he is 
tossing phrases around, with no 
real meat on them. 

Don’t Throw Mud 

Doubtless our college instruction 
in liberal arts is far from perfect. 
But it doesn’t take much education 
or erudition to throw mud at it— 
“educational principles a century 
outdated,” and “an undefined 
something,” “academic medieval- 
ism,” “plain throwback” and the 
like. Rather let the critic emerge 
from behind his typewriter and 
present to the educators plans for 
something better. They are look- 
ing for it as the many studies of 
recent years.into educational mat- 
ters evidence. 

If I were a Freudist I would be 
interested in tracing back Mr. 
Bentel’s own schools days, finding 
out what happened to him to give 
him this grudge against college 
educational standards and discov- 
ering why he carries it over into 
his criticism of journalistic school- 
ing. Something surely must have 
happened. 

DWIGHT MARVIN, 
Editor, Troy (N.Y.) Record. 


Broad Research © 
In Information | 


Media Set Up 


A research program will ge 
under way this Fall at Emon | 
University, Georgia, to help press | 
radio, movie and television do q | 
better job. 

The Emory Bureau of Com. 
munications Research, which yilj 
go into operation as a branch of | 
the university’s division of jour. 
nalism, will be staffed by Emory 
present faculty in journalism plus 
two newly-appointed members, 

“By applying the research meth. | 
ods of social science to the basic | 
problems of mass communica. | 
tion, the bureau hopes to help the | 
journalist find facts in the same 
way that a medical laboratory 
helps the physician,” said Dr. Ray- 
mond B. Nixon, Emory journalism 
director, in announcing the new 
program. 

Research vy. Hunch 

“Too often in the past, editors, 
as well as radio, television and 
motion picture executives have 
been forced to rely on hunch and 
tradition,’ Dr. Nixon declared. 

The two new staffers are Milton 
D. Krueger, instructor in journal- 
ism, and Raymond F. Stewart, re- 
search associate. Mr. Krueger, a 
former member of the journalism 
faculty at the University of Mis. 
souri, is a specialist in photogra- | 
phy and typography. He and his 
students will produce an experi- 
mental newspaper to be relayed 
by facsimile to various points on 
the Emory campus. A_ facsimile 
transmitter was given to Emory 
last year by Station WSB and the 
Atlanta Journal. 

Former Agency Executive 


Prof. Stewart 


——E—eewe eer 


has resigned as | 





publications research manager in | 


the Chicago offices of Foote Cone 
and Belding, advertising agency. 


In 1949, he completed residence | 
requirements for the doctor's de- 


in mass communications at 
the State University of Iowa, 
where he served as a_ research 
assistant in journalism and a field 
interviewer in the Bureau of Audi- 
ence Research. 

His work at Emory will include 
all types of reader and audience 
surveys, public opinion polls, 
marketing research, media analy- 
sis, readability tests, and other 
studies involving precise sampling. 

Typical of projects now in the 
planning stage for this area of the 
Bureau’s work are studies in the 
changing reading and listening in- 
terests of: Atlantans from high 
school to adult life, and the effect 
of color on product and idea ac- 
ceptance. 

Preparations for establishment 
of the bureau have been underway 
for several years. Dr. Nixon spent 
1948-49 as a visiting professor in 
the Institute of Communications 
Research at the University of Illi- 
nois. 
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Portland Plan 
Honors Gls, 
Stops Hoarding 


PORTLAND, Me.—Panic buying, 
which swept the country at the 
outbreak of the Korean war, was 
averted in the Portland area due 
to some apt thinking and rolled 
shirt-sleeve work by a group of 
newspaper and radio men. 

The Guy Gannett Publishing 
Co. loaned three of its key men 
to the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce, which suggested an area- 
wide anti-hoarding campaign and 
they came up with the Portland 
Plan, which has received nation- 
wide attention. 

Robert H. Collins, Guy Gan- 
nett Publishing Co., promotion 
manager; Gerald Kilbride, Port- 
land Press Herald-Express and 
Sunday Telegram local advertis- 
ing manager, and George Elliott, 
advertising department layout ar- 
tist, went into a huddle. 

First they gave their anti-hoard- 





ing organization a name—The 
Home Defenders of Freedom. 
Next they provided a slogan— 


Hoarding Helps Communism. Fi- 
nally, they came up with plans 
for a mass meeting in Portland 
Stadium which produced a mass 
anti-hoarding pledge from 4,000 
citizens gathered to honor national 
guardsmen called into active serv- 
ice. 

Harold L. Cail, dramatic critic 
for the Portland papers, contacted 
all major motion picture studios 
and local summer theaters and got 
Diana Barrymore, Joan Evans and 
Robert Wilcox to attend the rally 
which was keynoted by Senator 
Magaret Chase Smith. Gov. Fred- 
ick G. Payne and U. S. Senator 


Brewster also were among the 
speakers. 
More than 25,000 individual 


pledges were obtained in the week 
after the rally. These and others 
received were delivered to Presi- 
dent Truman by a typical soldier’s 
wife, under plans made by the 
Home Defenders. 

The Home Defenders of Free- 
dom claimed victory in their anti- 
hoarding fight long before the 
week was out. Edward J. Kessler, 
executive manager of the Chamber 
of Commerce, said a check of 25 


representative retail food stores 
showed there were no runs on 
sugar, coffee, bacon or canned 


meat. Clothing and dry goods sales 
stores said sales of nylon stock- 
ings, sheets and men’s shirts were 
normal. 


Stickers for Non-Hoarders 
SEVERAL newspapers around the 

country have picked up an anti- 

hoarding crusade originated by 


Tracy McCracken, publisher of 
the Cheyenne (Wyo.) Newspa- 
pers. 


Persons who fill out a coupon 
to enroll in the “I Will Not Hoard 
Club” receive a red, white and 
blue window sticker. 
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Stroll Through Kodak 


continued from page 42 





“The street was immediately 
closed to all traffic. Men with fire 
hoses then took over and washed 
the street down for three hours to 
wash any traces of mercury that 
might have remained on the pave- 
ment down into the drain. The 
street was completely repaved, and, 
finally, the company bought the 
man who had dropped the vial a 
new suit of clothes and burned 
his old ones so that no possible 
contamination might be carried 
anywhere through the Park on the 
man’s clothing.” 

Some Statistics 

Other statistics he reeled off: 

Eastman Kodak (Kodak is a 
name coined by the late George 
Eastman) makes 85 different roll 
films, 100 sheet and 10 film-pack 
sizes; 9 amateur and 40 pro movie 
films; and 40 different kinds of 
plates in 45 sizes. . . . With paper, 
Kodak produces 35 types cut into 
1,000 various sizes of sheets and 
rolls and put into 20,000 different 
different kinds of packaging. .. . 
On chemicals— more than 160 
types are manufactured, with 3,000 
synthetic chemicals made for re- 
search purposes and another 500 
for miscellaneous outlets... . / And 
EK packages better than 33,000 
separate items. 

We reached a room where vari- 
ous conditions of climate and hu- 
midity are simulated. Here are 
tested the life and practicality of 
Kodak packaging under tropical, 
semi-tropical, desert and arctic 
temperatures. 

An engineer suggested the guest 
try first the hot treatment, then 
the cold one. The former took the 
crease out of our pants, the sec- 
ond made our teeth do the Charles- 
ton. There’s nothing these guys 
won't do to make an ol’ piece of 
film do right by you 

Yes, the senator said, it’s quite 
a place. 

It operates 3,200 phones on the 
dial system, has a complete fire 
department, uses 25,000,000 gal- 
lons of water daily, recovers about 
$150,000 a month in silver from 
scraps of discarded film and paper 
(this discarded film is then used 
to make an artificial leather cover- 
ing for cameras; it looks like 
leather and feels like leather and, 
says Kodak, outwears leather by 
far), runs a fleet of 160 trucks 
and other cars over 12 miles of 
interplant roads and turns out 
enough perforated film each year 
to make a strip 520,000 miles 
long, which is enough for a round 
trip to the moon and twice around 
the world. 

The senator wanted to go on. 
Thanks, no, was the reply, The 
guest begs leave to go back to his 
hotel room to sleep it off. Statis- 
tics, statistics, statistics! Wonder 
if you can use ’em to count when 
you go to sleep instead of sheep. 
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A Corporations 
Soul 


Big business is under attack from many 
quarters these days. The anti-trust suits 
against A & P and other corporations who 
have made substantial contributions to the 
high American standard of living are ex- 
amples of this. 


But there is growing recognition that we 
have much better yardsticks for measuring 
the public value of a corporation than size. 


Patrick E. Gorman, international secretary- 
treasurer of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters. 
a union of 210,000 A. F. of L. workers, ap- 
plied these other yardsticks to A & P in a col- 
umn printed some time ago in the Chicago 
Herald-American. 


Mr. Gorman said, in part: 


“. . . John and George Hartford, two brothers 
now long past 70, developed this giant concern 
to its present stature with imagination, per- 
severance and initiative which has seldom been 
equaled in American industry .. . 


“They are not misers because they have been 
good to their more than 100,000 employes. They 
are not reactionaries because they have kept 
pace with the trend of the times. Their reia- 
tionship with organized labor has been rery 


friendly. 


“They sign strictly union agreements with all 
of the labor organizations to which their em- 
ployes belong. The wages agreed upon with 
the representatives of these unions are tops. 
The working conditions are among the best 
and, as stated, are established by agreement 
with the unions... 


“Economists for the trade union movement 
have long contended wages can be maintained 
at high rates while the cost of living is falling. 
Is it wrong for the Hartfords to try to prove 
this theory? ... 

“The soul of a giant corporation can only be 
measured by the manner in which it treats its 
employes coupled with the way in which it 
serves the public. The A & P Tea Co, has 
done an excellent job for both because of the 
personal and friendly influence of its two prin- 
cipal owners, John and George Hartford. in 
keeping a large corporation human. 

“While they are 100% individualists, neverthe- 
less in their relationship with their employes 
and the public they really are at the head of 
the class. They should be encouraged instead 
of destroyed.” 


It is this policy of fair dealing that has won 
for A & P the friendship and support of its 
loyal employes, and has encouraged them to 
do the nation’s most efficient job of food dis- 
tribution. 


A & P FOOD STORES 











Court Asked to Stop 


‘Union First’ Job Policy 


CounseL for the National Labor 
Relations Board argued in Federal 
Court this week that maintenance 
of public policy against the closed 
shop calls. for an immediate in- 
junction barring “union first, last 
and always” demands upon New 
York City newspaper publishers. 

The government’s attorney, Jo- 
seph I. Nachman, aimed his criti- 
oism at the Newspaper and Mail 
Deliverers Union, in petitioning 
for a restraining order against al- 
leged discriminatory hiring prac- 
tices. (E & P, Aug. 12, page 9.) 

Questions Damage 

District Judge Gregory F. Noo- 
nan questioned whether any “ir- 
reparable damage” was being done 
and reserved decision. Mr. Nach- 
man reminded the judge that un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Act it was 
entirely within his discretion to 
invoke the injunctive procedure 
but it was not necessary for him 
to decide if any unfair labor prac- 
tice was committed. 

In a debate that lasted more 
than an hour, the union’s attorney, 
Samuel Duker, accused the pub- 
lishers of using the NLRB to 
harrass the union “on the eve of 
its election and on the eve of new 
contract negotiations.” 

The issues, he said, date back 
two years. Now, all of a sudden, 
the “fire alarm is ringing,’ he 
charged. The union spokesman 
contended the whole matter is a 
moot question since three decisions 
in * arbitration have upheld the 
union’s interpretation of its con- 
tract. 

Persisted After Decree 

The NLRB attorney said the 
union had persisted, as late as last 
month, in striking the Herald Trib- 
une and other newspapers to en- 
force its demand that only mem- 
bers be employed as regulars. The 
union, he charged, failed even to 
pay any attention to a decree of 
the Circuit Court, forbidding the 
Herald Tribune to discriminate 
against non-union men in its hir- 
ing. 

The Herald Tribune had con- 
sented to the decree, Mr. Nach- 
man said, just before hearings got 
under way on an unfair labor 
practice complaint against both the 
newspaper and the union. 

Charges of forcing the publish- 
ers to capitulate to closed shop 
hiring are undenied by the union, 
Mr. Nachman contended, urging 
that the court has “‘reasonable 
cause” to issue a restraining order 
to support public policy. 

Mr. Duker replied that the 
union had no part in the consent 
decree and “it was not incumbent 
upon the union to pull the Herald 
Tribune’s chestnuts out of the 
fire.” 

He denied the union is com- 
prised of “men of evil,” as painted 


92 


one 


in the government affidavits, and 
related that the Herald Tribune 
settlement stipulation provided 13 


days’ pay—$200—to eight non- 
union men who preferred the 
charges. 


Leaving Non-Union Men Alone 

The Herald Tribune, he said, re- 
cently established 30 new regular 
situations to provide for men on 
the “shape line” and this provoked 
a controversy with the union over 
seniority rights. 

Eight of the non-union extras 
given regular situations, the lawyer 
said, are not eligible to join the 
union (a father-son group) but 
the union is not asking their dis- 
charge under the union shop 
clause—“we’re just leaving them 
alone,” he commented. 

He added that this is the first 
time in many years that any news- 
paper has enlarged its situation 
list to remove men from the “pot 
luck” extra line, except for the 
creation of 40 new jobs after the 
New York World-Telegram bought 
the Sun. 

For 40 years, Mr. Duker ar- 
gued, the union had closed shop 
agreements with the publishers, 
and under the Taft-Hartley Act a 
hiring system was worked out. 

“Inevitably,” he said, “under any 
system of seniority, union men 
come first.” 

Says Publishers Irked 

The union’s chief problem, he 
explained, always has been supply- 
ing sufficient help for the variable 
peak periods in the newspaper 
business. The number of regulars 
varies from day to day, depending 
upon the size of papers, he said. 

“There is no imminent threat to 
violate the right of any non-union 
employe,” Mr. Duker concluded. 
“The NLRB is pursuing the union 
with an ulterior motive.” 

The publishers, he charged, are 
irked at the union because it sup- 
ported the Guild strike against the 
World-Telegram and Sun. 

* 


Honor Louis Rose 
On 70th Birthday 


CuicaGo—Louis H. Rose, Chi- 
cago Tribune circulation director 
and member of the board of the 
Tribune Company, was guest of 
honor here Aug. 21 at a party 
sponsored by the Get - Together 
Club, an organization of circula- 
tion men, in observance of Mr. 
Rose’s 70th birthday. 

A Cadillac automobile was given 
to Mr. Rose by the club. 

Among the guests was Ivan 
Annenberg, New York News cir- 
culation director, a son of the 
late Max Annenberg, whom Mr. 
Rose succeeded as circulation di- 
rector of the Tribune in 1924. 





Broadcasters Plot 
Answer on Rate 


The truth about the competitive 
value of broadcasting based on an 
analysis of charges to advertisers 
for what they get in return, should 
be dug up by the entire radio in- 
dustry as an answer to the recent 
proposal that network rates be cut 
drastically, the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters urged in 
Washington this week. 

NAB’s idea is to put out the 
“true facts” about rate structures 
of all radio stations with reference 
to circulation as they compare 
with other advertising media and 
to evaluate the relation of station 
rates to station operating costs. 

While the survey is being made, 
NAB asked all stations to hold the 
line on their rates—not yielding to 
“pressure” from organized groups 
of time buyers. The study could 
be completed by March 1, 1951, 
it was said. 


Phila. Bulletin 
Spurs Phillies 


PHILADELPHIA—Following up its 
publication of a 16-column photo 
of the Phillies (E. & P., Aug. 19, 
Page 11), which in two days 
brought requests for 50,000 re- 
prints, the Bulletin on Aug. 22 an- 
nounced a “Win That Pennant” 
Campaign. The Philadelphia Na- 
tional Leagurers won their last 
pennant in 1915. 

Fans can cut out a “Win That 
Pennant” coupon, paste it on a 
postcard and mail it to their fa- 
vorite players while the team is 
on the road. A chartered Bulletin 
plane flies over the city with a 
“Win That Penant” trailer. 

Buttons bearing similar messages 
are being distributed and worn by 
persons in public service, includ- 
ing elevator operators, waitresses, 
hostesses and many others. Bul- 
letin trucks and newsstands also 
display the emblem. 

On Aug. 23 a “Win That Pen- 
nant” message was written across 
the city in white smoke a mile and 
half long from another Bulletin 
plane. 

On the road, the Bulletin has 
sports writers Frank Yeutter and 
Ray Kelly and photographer Harry 
McGonigal covering the team. 





Grand Island Daily 


Has 204-Page Issue 

GRAND ISLAND, Neb.—The Mid- 
Century issue of the Daily Inde- 
pendent, a Stauffer publication, 
contained 204 pages. 

The first section went to press 
May 20, and seven other sections 
followed in order, the last (ex- 
cept for the regular news sec- 
tion) on Aug. 4. In the eight spe- 
cial sections appeared 422 pic- 
tures. The issue, also marking the 
Independent’s 80th year, contained 
34,272 column inches of news, 
pictures and advertising. 
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Etzell Sells 
Star-Gazette 
To Bradford 


Moose Lake, Minn. — Sale of 
the Star-Gazette, weekly newspa- 
per, by James F. Etzell to Robert 
L. Bradford, former publisher of 
the Verndale (Minn.) Sun, was 
announced here this week by the 
new owners, who will assume con- 


trol Sept. 1. 

Because of Mr. Etzell’s health, 
the Aug. 24 and 31 issues are 
being edited and published by 
Miss Adelyne Berg and the shop 
crew. 


In a front-page box announce- 
ment, signed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradford, the mew owner an- 
nounced: 

“During the purchase of the 
Star-Gazette, we have had the 
privilege of meeting and talking 
with many of the town’s profes- 
sional men, businessmen, laymen 
and others, and must say we've 
greatly enjoyed visits we have had 
with all of them, and are sorry 
in our three short trips to Moose 
Lake that we have not had the 
time to meet everyone. . .. We 
liked the business section, the ap- 
pearance of the school, the rep- 
resentation of various churches, 
the hospital, the residential sec- 
tion and the general appearance 
of a wide-awake, up-and-coming 
COWH:. ..5.s 
Wishes Etzells Well 

“In closing, or until we have 
more to say at a later date, we 
want to take this opportunity of 
wishing Mr. and Mrs. James Et- 
zell, who have been good friends 
of ours, the best of luck and hap- 
piness in wherever they may de- 
cide to move or in whatever their 
future plans may be.” 

A news story stated the sale 
of the newspaper was made Aug. 
17 “with no strings attached.” Mr. 
Etzell, according to the  Star- 
Gazette, “did not pay off $2,000 
to Roy Sundby (publisher of the 
Moose Lake Magnet shopper), as 
Mr. Bradford said had been pre- 
viously requested; and the deal 
was strictly between Mr. Etzell 
and Mr. Bradford.” 
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“EwSPAPER NEWS ¥ 
Australia 


@ The only journal giving the 
news of advertisers, advertis- 
ing agents, publishing, print- 
ing and commercial radio in 
Australia and New Zealand. 
If you are planning sales 
campaigns or are interested 
in these territories read 


NEWSPAPER NEWS 
15 Hamilton Street 
Sydney, Australia 

Published meee Year Subscription 
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This year, more than ever, 








your one ad in the MARKET GUIDE 
will pay off every day... 








EDITOR & PUBLISHER's 1951 Edition of the MARKET 
GUIDE is an absolute “must.” 


It will be vitally important to all manufacturers and 
advertising agencies this vear because it will contain 
all the latest available 1950 Census Data on U. S. 
Markets. 


It will be vitally important to you and your news- 
paper because it is the only one place where your 
advertisement is read—and studied—all year long. 


Here Are Some of the Outstanding Fea- 
tures of the 1951 MARKET GUIDE 


}. All available “Preliminary” reports of county and 
Key Market populations from the 1950 Census of 


Population. 


2. All county and Key Market industrial employees 
and their total wages from the 1947 Census of 
Manufacturers. 


3. All county and Key Market retail outlet totals and 
total retail sales from the 1948 Census of Business. 


4. Detailed data on Individual Incomes in 1949, com- 
piled by the U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 


5. Tables, charts, and maps visualizing high spots of 


the above reports. Vital data at a glance. 


6. A new and revised listing of Key Markets (daily 
newspaper cities) by size, based on the Preliminary 
1950 Census Reports -showing the present figures, 
1940 figures for comparison, and the ABC population 
figures for the City Zones 







Your one ad works 


365 days in The... 





The MARKET GUIDE is the most logical place to 
tell your newspaper market story. It packs an added 
punch because it hits the space buyer when he is 
thinking only about newspapers and markets. He 
wants to learn all about the new story of- your paper, 


your readers, your countryside. Help him along— 


and help yourself along—with sizable space and infor- 


mative ads in the 1951 MARKET GUIDE. 


The 1951 edition will be published in November, 1950. 
Reserve your space now! 


Here's How Leading Advertisers and 
Agencies Use the MARKET GUIDE 


To select markets for test campaigns. 

To determine new locations for retail stores. 
To determine characteristics of various markets. 
To select markets by population. 

To check buying power of various markets. 
To estimate number of wage earners 

For a rapid look-see at a market. 


For retail sales volume. 


— 
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determine factory locations. 












Randolph Rules ITU 


continued from page 7 





and Independents) and they will 
be printed on a ballot and tomor- 
row you will vote on a ballot 
containing seven names from each 


group. The same thing will oc- 
cur. Namely, you will pick your 
horses, bet your money, and take 
your result.” 

(He had previously explained 


that election of an appeals com- 
mittee has always been a device 


by the faction in power (Ran- 
dolph’s today) to force a vote 
by which the “anti” delegates 
could be identified. “Of course 


we always make the basis a mat- 
ter of democracy and so on.”) 

The delegates were reminded at 
their opening meeting that “the 
printing industry of the United 
States is not many years from a 
shift to mew _ processes.” This 
counsel came from Reuel D. Har- 
mon, president of the Union Em- 
ployers Section of Printing Indus- 
try of America, who called for 
joint labor-management effort to 
increase composing room produc- 
tivity. 

Green Hits ‘Persecution’ 

The delegates were greeted by 
President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor as 
“the shock troops in labor’s fight 
against the oppressions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act.” 

That law, Mr. Green charged, 
has wrecked the orderly processes 
of peaceful collective bargaining 
in the newspaper industry, caused 
strikes and lockouts, and by re- 
viving court injunctions in labor 
disputes “compelled your members 
to work against their will.” 

He termed the actions of NLRB 
General Counsel Denham as a “re- 
lentless campaign of persecution.” 

The AFL chief deplored the 
trickle of election campaign fund 
contributions but he gave the con- 
vention this assurance: “We don’t 
need to match Senator Taft and 
his followers in campaign contri- 
butions in order to defeat them. 
We have the votes!” 

The legalistic answers to Mr. 
Denham’s actions against ITU 
were given by Henry Kaiser and 
Gerhard P. van Arkel, union coun- 
sel in the NLRB cases. Mr. Kaiser 
summarized the litigation as “A 
Case History of Skullduggery in 
High Places” and asserted: 

“You were relentlessly attacked 
by an extravagantly powerful in- 
dustry that was able to add to its 
already inflated resources the sov- 
ereign power of the United States 
itself.” 

The lawyer repeated his insist- 
ence that ITU has offered to com- 
ply fully with the NLRB order in 
the Chicago and ANPA cases and 
he called Mr. Denham’s refusal to 
accept the proffer as “cavalier,” 
“revolting,” “arbitrary,” and sub- 
servient to “the servile bidding of 
his true masters.” 

Senator Wayne Morse (R.) of 
Oregon, called for a complete re- 
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vision of the Taft-Hartley Act 
and blasted the “arbitrary and 
capricious powers” vested in Gen- 
eral Counsel Robert N. Denham. 

Labor Secretary Maurice To- 
bin, referring to the gathering as 


the convention of “The Interna- 
4 4 ‘ “ _% 
tional Typographical “Workers 
Union,” lamented the circum- 


stance that ITU lost its rating as 
“the model union” when the Taft- 
Hartley Law was enacted. 

He said the act had been so 
written—the implication was that 
the drafting was purposeful — as 
to make it possible for any em- 
ployer to prevent unionization of 





his plant. This, he inferred, is 
not “healthy” for American in- 
dustry. 


Million a Month 

An illuminating report on the 
financial dealings of ITU came in 
a laws committee report which re- 
sulted in rejection of a proposal 
that funds on hand in excess of 
$500,000 be devoted to buy gov- 
ernment bonds. 

The committee said: “Section 
4, Article 6, Constitution, ‘Duties 
of Officers,’ provides that the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer shall be bonded 
in the sum of $50,000. This pro- 
posal does not change the amount 
of the bond. The reason for the 
elimination of that figure from 
this proposal is the fact that the 
International Typographical Union 
could not operate today on a $50,- 
000 bank deposit. The $50,000 
figure was placed in our laws in 
1912. It now takes approximately 
one million dollars per month to 
operate business of the ITU.” 

Action on Propositions 

Reinstatement of Junior Typo- 
graphical Union Chapters, elimi- 
nated in 1946, was voted down. 

An amendment to include ap- 
prenticé instruction on operation 
of new devices was rejected on the 
ground existing laws cover the sub- 
ject. 

A proposal that strike benefits 
no longer be graduated to meet 
the family size of the striking em- 
ployee was turned down because, 
it was agreed, “payment of bene- 
fits based on the responsibilities of 
the individual involved is fair and 
justified. To adopt the proposition 
(a flat rate) would in no way help 
to win strikes but make the con- 
duct of strikes more costly.” 

Delegates voted against appoint- 
ment of committees of each local 
to make regular inspection of sani- 
tary conditions in plants, after 
rearing the laws committee report 
that this innovation would not im- 
prove existing rules and would 
amount to little more than “hand- 
ling the committee a broom.” 

Fixing hours of day and night 
shifts by specific language in the 
“laws” was turned down on the 
ground that locals might better 
negotiate against the background 
of conditions in their own locali- 
ties. During the discussion, Ran- 
dolph admonished the delegates: 
“Get out of your minds the talk 
on the third or lobster shift. This 
is tearing down international law. 


Dale Exhorts 
Engraver Union 
To Arbitrate 


DETROIT — A permanent, con- 
tinuing arbitration agreement 
offers the best means of settling 
differences between publishers and 
their employes, delegates to the 
49th annual convention of Inter- 
national Photo-Engravers Union of 


North America were told here 
Aug. 23. 
Speaking was George N. Dale, 


chairman of the Special Standing 
Committee. American Newspaper 


Publishers Association. He drew 
on the New York and Miami 
strikes and the “quickie” strike 


here in Detroit this week against 
the Detroit News, involving a com- 
bine of unions. 

“On every single instance,” he 
said, “arbitration would have 
maintained publication and no 
newspaper wages would have been 
lost forever.” 

New York City Loss 

“In New York City,” he com- 
mented, “everybody — the public, 
the publisher, and all employes— 
have lost irretrievably by the guild 
refusal to arbitrate. After two 
months on strike instead of at 
work, the loss is obvious. 

“Next, we might guess that this 
sympathetic co-ordination of 
unions leads inevitably to one 
union—one newspaper union —a 
realistic completion of what has 
started in New York City. 

“That result will simplify news- 
paper negotiations. The reasons 
that originally prompted you and 
other groups to create independent- 
ly separate unions will be cancelled. 
The true distinctions between 
skilled photo-engravers and trained 
mailers will become unimportant. 
Those are facts in your province 
that will lead you to decide what 
you believe to be wise. 

“But there is one over-all fact 
that exists in both your province 
and mine. That fact has been 
established by the record made in 
other industries. The less we have 
of separate unions, the less news- 
papers. In other words, consolida- 
tion leads to more consolidation.” 

Chief Topic of Delegates 

Mr. Dale's talk before the 94 
delegates—several hundred visitors 
also participated in the sessions 
dwelled on a subject given much 
discussion—whether to have clos- 
er liaison between the craft unions 
in contract matters. At midweek, 
according to delegates contacted, 
there was a division of thought as 
to whether the trend 
healthy one. 

Other points of discussion were 
outlined by Edward J. Volz, presi- 
dent of the union. 

“Among the many pressing 
problems calling for action,” he 
said, “is the removal of the ob- 
noxious Taft-Hartley Act and 
similar state laws, support of 
labor’s political effort, and harm- 
ful foreign competition.” 
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Into Hurricane 

MIAMI, Fla.— AP Staffer 
James F. Fowler looked into 
the eye of the Atlantic Hurri- 
cane the other day, riding with 
a Navy hurricane hunter crew, 

“It was a tremendous experi- 
ence,” he wrote. ‘Winds up to 
140 miles an hour tossed the 
plane hundreds of feet up or 
dropped it like a descending 
express elevator.” 

Inside the eye was ‘like fly- 
ing in a giant mixing bowl.” 





Detroit News 


Workers Honor 
Radio Pickets 


Detroit — The Detroit News 
was pinched for two days by a 
strike of 56 radio and television 
engineers against WWJ, the News- 
owned station. 

The newspaper first ran into 
trouble Saturday, Aug. 19, when 
picket lines, composed of union 
broadcasting engineers and tech- 
nicians, were posted at the WWJ 
Building and at the News Build- 
ing across the street. Some of the 
radio offices are in the newspaper 


building. 
Detroit News truckers, mem- 
bers of the Teamsters Union 


(AFL), refused to cross the lines 
until they received a ruling from 
their officers. The officers ordered 
then to ignore the pickets. Home 
Edition distribution was held up 
an hour, but the rest of the Sat- 
urday editions and the Sunday 
paper were handled without de- 
lay. 

But trouble resumed at mid- 
night Sunday when some of a 
crew of printers refused to pass 
the picket line. When the main 
mechanical crews, due at 6 a.m. 
and 7 a.m. showed up, some of 
these workers also refused to 
cross the lines. The number was 
sufficient to prevent composition 
of type and other mechanical 
preparations for publication. 

E. N. Sconyers, Federal labor 
conciliator, and Walter Mahlet, 
Michigan labor mediator, carried 
on negotiations with management 
and all the involved unions and 
reached an agreement for a return 
to work at 2 p.m. Monday. This 
enabled the News to publish only 
one of its eight regular Monday 
editions, and this was minus the 


stock market tables and _ other 
features. 
Most of the printing trades 


unions have been negotiating with 
the publisher on wage increases. 

The station dispute also was 
over wages. Operations of WWJ 
were held up from noon to 2 p.m. 
Saturday, but then were resumed 
with supervisory employes man- 
ning the controls. Television 
operations were cut off until the 
truce was declared. 
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French Line's Liberte 


Greeted by 


By Ray Erwin 
THREE HUNDRED NEWSMEN rep- 
resenting the press, radio, tele- 


vision and photographic agencies 
of the United States and France 
combined their talents in promo- 
tion of a New York harbor re- 
ception for the French Line 
flagship Liberte, third largest pas- 
senger liner in the world, Aug. 23. 

Of the huge turnout of news- 
men greeting the ship, 250 went 
down the bay in three tugs and 
boarded her off Quarantine. 
Others came over on the ship on 
her maiden voyage and still others 
went aboard at Pier 88, North 
River. 

Newsmen Aboard 

Arriving on the Liberte were 
Kingsbury Smith, European direc- 
tor of the International News 
Service; Sidney Merkin of the As- 
sociated Press's London bureau; 
Walter Hamshar, ship news editor 
of the New York Herald Tribune, 
who flew to France to make the 
voyage; George Gombault, gen- 
eral secretary of France Soir; 
Rene Maine, managing editor of 
Paris Presse; Joseph A. Barry of 
the New York Times Sunday 
Magazine; Edmond Lelage of Le 
Monde; Leon Delpuech of France 
Illustration; Michael Horton, writ- 
er of the European Edition of the 
New York Herald Tribune; and 
Walter Howie, editor of the 
American Weekly. 

Other passengers included Mr. 
and Mrs. J. P. McEvoy, roving 
editors for Readers’ Digest; Wil- 
liam Brooks and Harry Kopf, 
vicepresidents of the National 
Broadcasting Co.; John LeVien, 
news editor of Pathe News; Paul 
Deac and Noel Pinault of the 
French Desk, Voice of America; 
and Abe Schechter, vicepresident 
of Mutual Broadcasting Co. 

Reporters and photographers 
climbed ladders from their three 
tugs to a side port of the 49,850- 
ton, 1,500 passenger luxury ship, 
the former Europa refurbished at 
a cost of $19,500,000. They were 
ushered by page boys in red tunics 
to the sun deck, where 35 mem- 
bers of the Mayor’s Reception 
Committee had assembled to ex- 
tend formal greetings. 

Search of Adjectives 

As the French flagship neared 
the Statue of Liberty, the Fire 
Department Band, which also had 
boarded the ship, sent the stirring 
notes of the Marseillaise and the 
National Anthem rising in thrill- 
ing crescendo above the din of 
whistles and foghorns blaring 
forth from an accompanying flo- 
tilla of small craft and from other 
ships sounding salutes. 


Newsmen 


Fireboats sent 60-foot plumes 
of water arching the skies, form- 
ing rainbows of happy portent 
for the good ship Liberte. Planes 
a helicopter, and a blimp formed 
an aerial umbrella as the marine 
parade moved up the bay. Re- 
porters were hard put to it to find 
new adjectives with which to de- 
scribe the warmth of the welcome. 

The reporters then went below 
to the Cafe l’Atlantique, an ele- 
gant but intimate room set aside 
for their interviews and entertain- 
ment. Jean Marie, president of 
the line; Capt. Herve Lehuede, the 
ship’s master, and Gaston De- 
ferre, French Minister of Mer- 
chant Marine, were ushered in 
separately for interviews. 

Crowding around them were 
George Horne and Joseph Ryan 
of the New York Times; George 
Miller, Associated Press; Marvin 
Sleeper, New York Journal-Amer- 
ican; Ernest Paine, United Press 
and Toronto (Que.) Star; Sam 
Bennett, Reuters; Frank O. Bray- 
nard, John O'Reilly and Bob 
Boardman, all of the New York 
Herald Tribune; and Malcolm 
Johnson, International News Ser- 
vice. 

Charles A. Hogan, public re- 
lations publicity manager of the 
French Line, served as interpreter. 

Advertising Campaign 

Mr. Hogan told Eprror & PurR- 
LISHER his firm carried out an ex- 
tensive advertising and promo- 
tional campaign in _ preparation 
for the new flagship. Double-page, 
four-color ads were run in the 
New York Times Sunday Maga- 
zine, This Week, New Yorker, 
Holiday, Time, and a 500-line ad 
was run Aug. 22 in the Times, 
Herald Tribune and in 35 other 
newspapers in key cities though- 
out the nation. 

“Champagne d’Honneur” was 
served the press continuously as 
the proud flagship made her en- 
try in New York. Approximately 
4,000 bottles had been consumed 


by the 1,246 passengers on the 
gala voyage. 
Once their interviews were 


completed and multiple toasts had 
been drunk to the glorious spirit 
of La Belle France, the reporters 
scurried about the broad decks, 
inspecting the many wonders of 
the Liberte. 

Kingsbury Smith is 
on the Liberte. He was last here 
on the Ile de France’s maiden 
post-war voyage as a luxury liner 
last July. 

Seymour (Sy) Freidin, form- 
erly of the New York Post, and 
William Atwood, formerly of the 
New York Herald Tribune’s Euro- 


returning 
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pean’ Edition, 
free-lancing 
and will go to the Korean War. 
George Horne, ship news edi- 
tor of the New York Times and 
president of the Ship News Re- 


been 
arrived 


who have 
in Europe, 


porters Association, said it was 
one of the best ship arrivals, 
from the standpoint of press cov- 
erage, in history. 


Home Census Builds 
Constructive Feature 
Pa.—How a 
staff can attack a rather 
whelming local assignment and 
come up with a satisfactory an- 
swer is illustrated by a job done 
recently by the Tribune Newspa- 
pers here. 


MEADVILLE, small 


Over- 


They published a survey of 
private homes built since V-J 
Day, or under construction, with- 
in the approximate circulation 
area (ABC 14,188). 


This was the third in a summer- 
season series the papers had done 
on construction, two earlier ar- 
ticles having dealt with retail and 
institutional building and highway 
construction. Each roundup story 
was illustrated with a page of 
pictures. Another yet to be pub- 
lished will deal with area indus- 
trial construction. 

Covered 900 Miles 

The Tribune Newspapers’ con- 
densed circulation area in Craw- 
ford County is approximately 26 
miles from north to south and 35 
miles from east to west, but 700 
highway miles were covered in the 


county in computing the house 
count. 
An additional 200 miles were 


covered in securing representative 
pictures and interviewing house- 
holders or housebuilders for the 
human-interest side. Thus, the 
double-page layout of story and 
pictures was far from being strict- 
ly statistical. 

In the population area of about 
65,000 persons, 1,204 houses, fin- 
ished or in construction in the last 
five years, were counted. 

The survey was carried out like 
this: 

On a drive to a northern-county 
borough, for instance, the pho- 
tographer-driver took the left side 
ef the road, and the staff writer 
the right side, counting houses all 
the way. 

A different route back to Mead- 
ville was taken, with a similar 
counting plan. Back at the office, 
the tally was made and the roads 
covered were red-pencilled on a 
map to prevent duplication. 

Typical post-1945 construction 
features such as square floor plan 
for economy of space, one-story 
or story and one-half heights, ab- 
sence of porches, plus state of 
shrubbery and lawn, were taken 
as the tip-off on whether a house 
was built after World War II, or 
before. 

After all the material was as- 
sembled Staff Reporter Ted Clark 
wrote the story with stress on the 
pioneer spirit of the builders. 


Riesel Column 
Stirs Embargo 
Of Slave Goods 


Every afternoon at 4 the pri- 
vate, unlisted telephone on the 
desk of Labor Columnist Victor 
Riesel rings. 

“What do you 
movements—what’s coming in?” 
asks John. Condon, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars leader among New 
York City’s Longshoremen. 

Once Mr. Riesel’s answer was 
crabmeat on the Cunard Line’s 
Parthia, another time furs on the 
Mauretania, most recently lumber 
on British and Norwegian ships. 

“Tll notify the boys,” Mr. 
Condon concludes. “Nothing will 
move.” 

This daily exchange climaxes an 
eight-month campaign by the Post- 
Hall Syndicate’s columnist to halt 
the import of Russian slave labor 
goods and the return flow to Rus- 
sia of war material. 

In the first 10 days of this New 
York-and-Boston Tea Party,— 1950 
version—rank and file members of 
the International Longshoremen’s 
Association and the Transport 
Workers Union (at airports) have 
turned back $1,000,000 worth of 
Soviet goods, by refusing to un- 
load them. 

“And that’s only the beginning,” 
says Mr. Riesel, “on a $300,000,- 
000 a year trade. In furs alone 
$40,000,000 worth of skins proc- 
essed by slave labor are on order 
here.” 

Timber is next, and in his col- 
umn for Aug. 23 Mr. Riesel again 
challenged the Treasury Depart- 
ment, which has authority to end 
the trade in slave labor goods, by 
announcing that British and. Nor- 
wegian freighters are now picking 
up cargoes of lumber cut and 
processed in the slave camps of 
Workouta, Krasnoiarsk, Turuk- 
hank, Norilsk and Yennissay. 

Mr. Riesel’s knowledge of slave 
labor camps comes from his long- 
term contacts with labor leaders 
all over the world and, particular- 
ly with a group of labor refugees 
who have formed the Trade Union 
Committee in Exile. They and the 
Longshoremen have worked close- 
ly with him in gathering and using 
the facts on the Soviet shipments. 

Some of these members of the 
Trade Union Committee in Exile 
came to Mr. Riesel’s office bring- 
ing Russian documents describing 
the slave labor camps. Others he 
talked to on top of a New York 
skyscraper. A few, still in fear of 
reprisals, met him in Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, where, by moving 
around, they could ascertain if 
they were followed. 

Longshoremen reprinted Mr. 
Riesel’s columns and distributed 
them. Other unions and civic 
groups picked them up, passed 
resolutions and one group of de- 
partment store clerks even printed 
and distributed 10,000 copies of 
a column in the series. 
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Classified Up 6.5% 
In July Linage Gains 


ALL CLASSIFICATIONS of news- 
paper advertising showed linage 
gains in July, over July, 1949, but 
the outstanding achievement was 
Classified’s 6.5% advance. 

In the Media Records 
report, July’s want-ad 
42,683,728 lines was the 
biggest July in Classified 


52-City 
total of 
second 
record- 


keeping. The biggest July was in 
1948, with 43,081,116 lines. The 
total in July, 1949, was 3,000,000 
lines under the record. 

Department store linage barely 
held level for July while Total 
Advertising scored a 5.5% gain 
slowing down somewhat from the 
previous six months. 


NEWSPAPER LINAGE—S2 CITIES 


(Compiled by EDITOR & PUBLISHER from Media Records measurements) 


1950 1949 °% of E&P 
Linage Linage 1949 Index 
Total pied 
July 173,092,304 164,040,183 105.5 122.9 
June. . ; 209,092,696 193,287,124 108.2 132.7 
Year to Date. 1,371,297,427 1,302,897,259 105.2 
Display 
July 130,408,576 123,958,624 105.2 125.3 
June 164,316,982 151,811,326 108.2 136.5 
Year to Date. 1,081,278,346 1,016,297,149 106.4 
Classified 
July 42,683,728 40,081,559 106.5 116.2 
June. . 44,775,714 41,475,798 108.0 120.5 
Year to Date 290,019,081 286,600,110 101.2 
Retail 
July b stontens oteatans 92,339,420 89,057,398 103.7 123.¢ 
June 116,794,842 109,462,162 106.7 34.0 
Year to Date 771,647,520 735,116,487 105.0 
Department Store 
July 32,955,200 32,811,485 100.4 118.5 
June.. 43,396,282 41,201,677 105.3 130.1 
Vear to Date. 289,569,787 277,487,998 104.4 
General 
July 26,047,919 24,533,891 106.2 125.7 
June. 33,875,520 31,044,797 109.1 134.6 
Year to Date 221,022,705 204,693,619 108.0 
Automotive 
July 9,337,948 8,115,350 115.1 172.5 
June 11,409,990 9,264,995 123.2 183.8 
Year to Date 71,401,038 61,119,400 116.8 
Financial 
July. 2 2,683, 289 2,251,985 119.2 113.6 
June 2,236,630 2,039,372 109.7 114.3 
Year to Date 17,207,083 15,367,643 112.0 





Chicago Engravers 
Accept $2 Raise 


CHICAGO—A pay increase of $2 
a week under a new contract run- 
ning to July 15, 1951, was accep- 
ted here by Local No. 5, Photo- 
engravers Union, covering some 
250 newspaper photoengravers. 

The union voted 148 to 44 to 
accept the Chicago Newspaper 
Publishers Association’s offer, ef- 
fective Aug. 6. Previously, the 
local had rejected the $2 offer, 
96 to 53. The photoengravers’ 
new scale is $108 days and $117 
nights for a 36'4-hour work week. 


Stereotypers Union, Local No. 
4, had previously voted to accept 
a $2 a week increase, effective 
July 23, bringing the scale for 
more than 200 stereotypers work- 
ing on Chicago dailies to $95 
days for a 37%-hour week and 
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$100.30 for a 36%-hour weekly 
night rate. 

Meanwhile, CNPA and mem- 
bers of the scale committee of 
Chicago Typographical Union No. 
16 continued their negotiations 
this week, following a turn down 
July 23 by No. 16 of the publish- 
ers’ offer of a $2 weekly increase 
to 1,500 printers. 

a 


Scholarship Revived 

TYLER, Tex.—Emphasis will be 
made on reactivating two major 
objectives of the Texas Women’s 
Press Association at the annual 
meeting here in November. They 
are the TWPA Scholarship award- 
ed a woman student of the Uni- 
versity of Texas School of Jour- 
nalism and membership in the 
College Journalism Department, 
open to all Texas girls majoring 
in journalism. 


July Linage in Principal Cities 


Compiled by Media Records 


1950 1949 
AKRON, OHIO 
Beacon Journal-e... 1,742,382 1,712,716 
F Beacon Journal-S 597,594 426,610 
Crand Total..... 2,339 976 2,138,326 






FIncludes PARADE 30,278 lines. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Knickbker News-e. . 903,696 959,310 





Times Union-m 655,803 778,510 
*Times Union-S 387,613 44,940 
Grand Total..... 1,947,112 2,082,760 
*Includes AMERICAN WEEKLY 
49,339 lines and COMIC WEEKLY, 


27,979 lines. 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 
Journal-m 809,876 678,137 





Journmal-S, .... 0... 232,047 165,481 
Tribune-e 790,817 635,014 
Grand bie .... 1,832,740 1,478,632 
TLANTA, GA. 
Cuntinanenn m. 1, 084, 052 824, ass 
*Constitution-S.... 487 
JOUEMODS, 0.005060 1, 4: 39 866 1,2 
TJournal-S......... 777,512 572 679 


_ Grand Total 3,301,430 3, 109, 844 
*Inclides AMH RICAN WEEKLY 49,339 
lines. 
ene: | THIS WEEK 46,689 lines, 
ALTIMORE, MD. 
* haciienne’ De naan en 
News-Post-e....... 








1,053,1 y 
Sun-m... 942 2 974 967,483 
og eee 1,521,101 1,474,349 
, eee 915,873 803,295 
_ Grand Total..... 4,9% j 4,707 ,943 
*Includes AMERICAN WEEKLY 49,339 
lines and COMIC WEEKLY 27,979 lines. 


TIncludes THIS WEEK 46,689 lines. 
BAYONNE, N. 


eee es 369, 331 342,454 
BINGHAMTON. . 
a ers 924, <5" 5 973,664 
WOOD. 5 evrcedene 176,889 55 xe 
PLS sw Nie sas oaks 348,388 358, 144 
Grand Total.... 449,7 32 1, 331, 808 
BI RMINGHAM, "ALA. 
Age Herald-m. 5 29,987 
SES 1,396,334 1,241,244 
TNews-S 787,476 679,779 
ne, PT ~~ : 500,742 
Post-Herald-m rer 
Grand Total. . 3,169,574 3 3,251, 752 


NOTE: News Sunday 
Age- Herald Sunday. 
tIincludes THIS WEEK 46.689 lines. 
OSTON, MASS. 


formerly News & 





American-e........ 514,952 458,439 
Record-m... . 565, 257 497,058 
*Advertisers-S 280,923 264,665 
Globe-e 846,702 794,070 
Globe-m 697,277 695,389 
ee 696,053 623,064 
Herald-m.......... 844,072 883,838 
tHerald-S 748,634 642,772 
Traveler-e. 1,104,028 1,096,803 
ar 627,408 620,005 
§Post-S 316,276 252,197 

Grand Total..... 7,241, 582 6,828,300 

Norte: Globe (e) satd {ealy in combination 


with either (m) or (S) Globe. Traveler 
(e) sold only in combination with either 
(m) Herald or (S) Herald. American (e) 
sold only in combination with either (m) 
Record or (S) Advertiser. Post (m) sold 
in optional combination with (S) Post. 
*Includes AMERICAN WEEKLY 49,339 
lines and COMIC WEEKLY 27,979 lines. 
tIncludes THIS WEEK 46,6839 lines. 
§Includes PARADE 30,278 lines. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Courier Express-m. 587,478 
*Courier Express-S 648,986 
News-e... pares 1,507,711 











Grand Total. 744, 2,71 
*Includes AMERIC AN WEEKLY 49,339 








lines. 

CAMDEN, N. J. 
Courier-Post-e. 880,333 796,567 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Tribune-m........ 1,795,204 1,830,813 
; eee 1/083,868 1,007,441 
+Daily News-e..... 1,094,648 1.092,079 
Herald-American-e.. 7 354 760,613 
*Herald-American-S 373,778 318,369 
Sun-Times-d....... 839,619 911,153 
§Sun-Times-S...... 270, 981 216, 173 

Grand Total..... x 6, 136, 641 
*Includes AMERICAN WE sKL Y 49,339 


lines and COMIC WEEKLY 27,979 lines. 
tIncludes THIS WEEK 46,689 haa 
§Includes PARADE 30, 278 lines 
CIN CINNATI, OHIO 
857,046 904,388 
1 073,320 878,309 
1,094,725 1,109,196 


Enquirer-m........ 
*tEnquirer-S...... 
i. See eee 


1950 


Times-Star-e. . . 1,112,582 1,139.35 © 


Grand Total..... 4,137,67: 
— AMERICAN WEEKLY 49.33 


sieeites THIS WEEK 46,689 lines 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Plain Dealer-m... 1,195,965 
3 


1 0 Bas 





*TPlain Dealer-S... 1 oe 
News-e.. ; 378 
i Sree 1,633 398 

Grand Total 4,655,042 4, 154,505 


*Includes AMERICAN WEEKLY 4933 


lines. 
tIncludes THIS WEEK 46,689 lines 
OLUMBUS, OHIO 
Dispatch-e. . ‘ 





kinal'e<ie 235,090 1,228, 1% 
Dispatch-S. . 3 3 699,75% 
Citizen-e ** : 558,116 
eS 296,227 237,660 
Ohio State Jour.-m, 485,665 450,416 
NE: astm onde cs 76,320 67,311 
Grand To athens 3,47 1 913 3,241,467 
ALAS, “TEX "AS 
ee ER 1,518,411 1,445,309 
tNews-S. 732,744 660,839 
Times-Herald-e 1,837,324 1,730,627 
‘Times-Herald-S _ 862, 123 808,366 
Grand Total. 47 re 50,602 4,445 los 25 


tIncludes THIS WEEK 46, 689 lines 





AYTON, OHIO 
Journal-m......... 1,059,971 1,029,779 
DNL 6 chicdocaes 1,519,597 1,585.21) 
ROWE, «  cecccwcc 553,935 392,493 

Grand Total..... 3,133,503 3,007,393 
DENVER, COL. 
Rocky Mt. News-m. 807,856 770,32 
er Mt. News-S. 229,071 194,111 
Post-e. ... 1,447,923 1,325,718 
PAG. ccccccncss 484,925 463,84) 
Grand Total..... 2 2,969,7 7 75 2,753,995 
§Includes PARADE 30, 703 lines. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 
Register-m 547,313 504,635 
Tribune-e. . re 745,189 663,067 
TRegister-S........ 483,872 538,949 








Grand Total. .... 1, 776, 374 1, 706,651 
tIncludes THIS WEEK 46, 689 lines. 
weenie MICH. 





Free Press-m. be 964,608 942,567 
§Free Press- s: “RKEoe 340,152 310,865 
eg eee - 1,821,626 1,773,179 
tNews-S 819,777 695,630 
ree 1,011,070 97439 
*Times-S..... 436,579 398,562 

Grand Total. . 5,393,812 5,095,193 


*Includes AMERICAN WEEKLY 49,339 
lines and COMIC WEEKLY 27,979 lines 

tIncludes THIS WEEK 46,689 lines. 

§Includes PARADE 30,278 lines. 















DULUTH, MINN. 

Herald-e.. . 4 ; 687,187 652,459 
News-Tribune- m 471,905 492,102 
News-Tribune-S 415,558 339,205 

Grand Total. . 1,574,650 1,483,766 

EL pave TEX 

Times-m..... 793, 248 752,961 
i eee 409,348 322, 
Herald-Post-e. .. . 880,869 787 764 

Grand Total.... 2,083 ,465 1, 863, 579 
§Includes PARADE 30,703 lines. 

E >» oo 
Dispatch-Herald-d 600,470 
§Dispatch-Herald-S. 291,910 
eS 883,588 
yee 206, 797 156,356 

Grand Total 2,060,152 1,932,624 


§Includes PARADE 30,278 lines 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 








1949 E 


4,137,673 4,031.2 5 4 














Courier-m 955,913 7 
Press-e. ; 960,509 x 
Courier & Press-S 482, 791 3,32 
Grand Total..... 2,349 213 ) 466,786 
FORT WAYNE, IND. , 
Journal Gazette-m 720,767 633,126 
§Journal Gazette-S 57,242 470,074 
News-Sentinel-e. . ,394 1, 087,774 774 
Grand Total..... 2,330,403 2 190, 0,974 
§Includes PARADE 30,278 lines. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Star-Telegram-m 601,370 481,029 
Star-Telegram-e.... 1,185,677 1,002,284 
Star-Telegraiu-S. ... 511,503 467,651 
re 696,734 723,348 





Grand Total... 2 2,995, 284 2,674,307 
FRESNO, CALIF. e 

. eer ee 1,011,146 1,015,267 
Ps ccc aweenavs 372,591 400,956 
Grand Total..... 1, 1,383,7 7 37 1,416,223 
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GARY, IND. 
Qo 1949 

Post-Tribune-e ,209,710 1,241,230 
GLE NS FALLS. N. ¥. 
Post-Star (See note) 3,287 25,507 
Note: Post-Star (m) sold in one 
tion with Times (e). Linage of one edition, 

Post-Star = only is given. 


RRISBURG, PA. 
Nee, ‘ 988,781 1,008,851 
§Patriot-News-S 162,796 ee 
Grand Total. 1,151, 577 


NOTE: News | e) carries same amount of 
advertising as (m) Patriot. Patriot-News 
(S) first edition Sept. 18, 1949 

§Includes PARADE 30,278 lines. 
HART TFORD, CONN. 





Courant-m 521,316 520,799 
§Courant-S. . . 488,538 445,092 
Times-e. .. . 1,334,454 1,244,224 

Grand Total 2,344,308 2,210,115 


jlochudes PARADE 34,310 lines. 
HEMPSTEAD-TOWN, N. Y. 


Nassau Review & 


Star-e. . 541,355 568,493 
Newsday-e 808,237 691,239 
(Suffolk Ed.) 
Newsday-e ..-. 1,222,876 1,058,197 


Nassau Ed.) 


2,317,929 


Grand Total . 2,572,468 
BOKEN, N. J. 
Jersey Observer-e 468,003 452,109 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Chronicle-e 1,890,623 1,741,097 


Chronicle-S 822,740 737,681 
Post-m 1,302,631 1,162,515 
§Post-S 650,791 534,313 
Press-e. 789,598 708,716 
Grand Total . 5,456,383 4, 884, 322 
§Includes PARADE 42,327 lines. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
News-e. . 1,351,932 1,206,810 
Star-m 1,338,558 1,355,459 
tStar-S 758,356 681,576 
Times-e 967,658 809,571 
§Times-S. . 433,652 262,191 


Grand Total 4,850, 156 4, 315, 607 
tIncludes THIS WEEK 46,689 lines 
§Includes PARADE 30,703 lines. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Times Union-m 1,004,241 1,132,277 
{Times Union-S 459,567 403,062 
Journal-e. . 790,023 _ 831, 285 

Grand Tot 253, 831 2 366, 624 


{Includes P: AR: ADE 30; 703 lines 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Jersey Journal-e.. . . 559, 993 


JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
Tribune (See note). 901, 638 911,164 
Note: Tribune (e) sold in combination 
with Democrat (m). Linage of one edition, 
Tribune (e) only is shown. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


514,943 


Journal-m. . 502,628 515,472 
Journal-S : 230,801 203 ,783 
News-Sentenel-e 665,889 599,111 
News-Sentinel-S 248,578 253,999 

Grand Total 1,647,896 1 572,3€5 

LONG BEACH, CALIF. 

Independent-m 703, 556 
Independent-S 217,719 
Press-Telegram-e. . . 841,625 
§Press-Telegram-S. 361,440 

Grand Total 2,124 2 4,340 


§Includes PARADE 30,278 lines. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Examiner-m 


1 250, 332 1,256,990 

*Examiner-S 864,274 792,577 
imes-m.... 1,938,522 1,714,856 

tTimes-S. . .. 1,048,576 938,355 
Herald-E xpress- e 1,057,339 1,018,593 
News 839,584 702,472 
Mirror-e 715,638 675,389 
Grand Total 714,265 7,099,232 


*Includes AME RICAN WE E KL Y 58,213 
lines and COMIC WEEKLY 27 ,979 lines. 
tincludes THIS W EEK 46,910 lines. 


LOUSVILLE, KY. 





Courier Journal-m. 1,242,217 1,247,441 
Courier Journal-S. 678,143 567,491 
Times-e........... 1,260,029 1,234,540 

Grand Total. ..., 3,180,389 3,049,472 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Commere’t Appeal-m 1,338,250 1,286,603 


{Commare” \Appeal-S 699,353 616,572 
ess-Scimitar-e. . .. 930,213 839,311 
Grand Total 967,816 2 742,486 


{Includes THIS W EE 3 46,689 lines 


MERIDEN, CONN. 





1950 1949 
Record-m : 395,034 489,986 
MIAMI, FLA 
Herald-m.......... 1, 836,911 
*Herald-S 770,576 8 
News-e. 901,495 890, 289 
tNews-S 3: 205,143 








Grand Total. .. 3,83 : 3,538, 838 
— AME RIC AN WEEKL y 49,339 


ftechnies THIS WEEK 46,689 lines. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Sentinel-m......... 678,873 682,094 
*Sentinel-S........ 339,630 297,424 
Journal-e........ . 2,018,628 1,933,323 
TJournal-S......... 52,6 


983 ,7 39 








Grand Total..... 4,020, 87 
*Includes AMERICAN WEE KL Y 49,339 

lines and COMIC WEEKLY 2 7,979 lines. 
tIncludes THIS WEEK 46,689 on 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Tribune-m. 988, 414 918,105 
Oe 1,363,310 1,292,986 
TTribune-S. .. 751,579 696,398 


Grand Total .. 3,103,303 2,907,489 
tIncludes THIS WEEK 46,689 lines. 





MODESTO, CALIF. 

Bee-e vim eces 664,605 665,992 
MONTREAL, oy 
Se 1,477 1,317,054 
Standard-S 7,2 115,401 
Gazette-m. 2,41: 580,987 
La Presse-e........ 334, 1,503,974 
La Patrie-e........ 194,858 178,452 
La Patrie-S...... 195,248 192,342 
Herald-e 205,766 189,337 

Grand Total. . 4,468,018 4, 07 7, 547 
MUNCIE, IND. 

i. Pee 676,647 607 ,569 

a, Ee 654,332 610,838 

TI ic ncces 229,923 205,571 

Grand Total..... 1, 560 902 2 1,423,978 


NASHVILLE, ao 
998,5 


Banner-e 984,316 
Tennessean-m. 1 000'551 1,037,525 
Tennessean-S _ 522, 209 _ 495, 491 

Grand Total..... 2,521,314 2 2,517, 332 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





Journal Courier-m. . 315,333 341,879 
Register-e......... 1,093,485 1,063,916 
Register-S......0s0. 323 379 264,930 

Grand Total..... 1, 732, 197 1,670,725 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Times-Picayune-m.. 1,750,820 1,654,347 
tTimes-Picayune & 


States-S....... 824,226 843,366 
Es acu keawné< 1,048,724 962,676 
~ ere rr 
SOG, oc ccuvens 993, 760 889,720 


Grand Total. . 859,567 4, 350, 109 
— AMERIC AN WE EKLY 49,339 





a THIS WEEK 46,6839 lines. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Times-m 1,212,300 1,131,281 


IE oKctwadeas 1,352,706 1,170,666 
Herald-Tribune-m. . 672, 145 624,612 
tHerald-Tribune-S. . 658,826 651,967 
eee 1,380,422 1,439,362 
#News-S.......... 870,95. 820,972 
Mirror-m., . 545,533 516,593 
ES oda Gas 221,157 212,118 
Journal-American-e. 906,959 7 67.868 
*Journal-American-S 376,185 372,307 
Post-e P 667,849 637,497 
Post-S 101,258 96,374 
i SCTE ‘ ee 525,192 
World-T pose & 

Sun-e : 639,795 
Eagle-e 575,919 534,506 
Eagle-S 224,269 218,134 








Grand Total..... 9,776,486 10,359,244 
*Includes AMERICAN WEEKLY 49,339 
lines and COMIC WEEKLY 27,979 lines. 
tIncludes THIS WEEK 46,689 lines 
#Includes SPLIT-RUN 251,262 lines in 
(m) and 200,495 lines in (S) 
World-Telegram & Sun not published June 
13th to July 31st due to strike. 


NIAGARA a N. Y¥. 





ee 5, § 888,052 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
Post-Enquirer-e. .. . 520,589 602,821 
Post-Enquirer-S. . . . Dee” sanaue 
Tribune-e......... 1,335,422 1,275,625 
§Tribune-S 562,032 489,456 

_Grand Total..... 2,527, 109 2,367,902 ,902 


§Includes PARADE 40,946 o 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 





Oklahoman-m...... 819,275 746,873 
Oklahoman-S...... 478,957 399,429 
yer 844,843 797,792 

Grand Total..... 2,143,075 1,944,094 
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World-Herald (see 
Not 


edition, (e) is shown. 


Post-Gazette-m 
Post-Gazette-S. . 


ere 1,178,713 
tPress-S. 646,802 
Sun- Telegraph- -e 757,331 
*Sun-Telegraph-S 507 615 
Grand Total. . 3,792, 694 
*Includes AMERICAN F 
49,339 lines and COMIC WE 


Oregonian-m 


News Leader-e..... 
Times-Dispatch-m. . 


World- News- -e 


Times-Union-e. .... 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
1950 


897,434 


te) ‘ 
World-Herald-S. . .. 560,205 





PASADENA, CALIF. 








Star-News-e....... 732,456 
Star-News-S....... 293,708 

Grand T Bee os 6,164 

- AWTUCKET, oR I. 
cn ae 957 

PEORIA, ILL. 

Journal-e.......... 1,049, 288 
}Journal-Star-S. 486, "455 
Star-m (see Note). . cameds 

Grand Total. .... 1,535,7 743 1, 


Norte: Peoria Star (m) linage 


as Journal (e) linage. 


wastates PARADE 30,703 lines. 
HILADELPHIA, PA. 


49,339 lines 





Grand Total..... 1,457,639 1,436,270 
NOTE: World-Herald sold in com- 
bination (m) and (e). Linage of only one 


695,058 
281,453 


976,516 
824,425 
981,499 
374,972 
356,471 
is same 


Evening Bulletin -e.. 1,449,270 1,428,693 
*?Bulletin-S....... 402'706 362,627 
Inquirer-M........ 1,406,772 1,456,898 
Inquirer-S.... 952,980 917,963 
ee 368, 47 6 338,693 

Grand Total , ‘ 580,2 4,2 504,874 

*Includes AMERIC AN ow EE KLY 


tIncludes THIS WEEK 46,689 lines 
PITTSBURGH, 


702,233 


27,979 lines. 


677, 763 





SEKL 
EKLY, 


TIncludes THIS WEEK 46,689 lines. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
1,078,785 1 





2,956 
*Includes AME RIC: AN 


49,339 lines. 


,105,278 


*Oregonian-S er 513,540 530,630 
Journal-e..... 1,020,734 1,023,074 
TJournal-S..... 343,018 331,503 

Grand Total. 5,077 2,989,885 


WEEKLY 


tIncludes THIS WEEK “ 910 lines. 
Y. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, 


New Yorker-e...... 386 S74 
New Yorker-S 169,877 
Grand Total. . 756,451 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Bulletin-e......... 1,278,923 1 
Journal-m......... 542,657 
TJournal-S......... 


432,300 


Grand Total... .. 





,262,669 
611,878 
396,287 


253,880 2,270,834 


2,2 
tIncludes THIS WE EK 46,689 lines. 
UI 


NOTE: 
Linage of one 


RICHMOND, 


977 479 
. 304 





Times-Dispatch-S.. . _ 501 
Grand Total 2.787 67 3 2,7 
ROANOKE, VA. 
Times-m : ; 56,062 
‘Limes-S 363° 522 


565,701 


Grand Total. . . 
R 


OCHESTER, N. Y. 


Democrat & 


Chronicle-m 


+Democrat & 


Chronicle-S. . 


1,218,890 1, 


1,385,285 1, 


1,142,225 1, 





Y 
Patriot Ledger-e.... ' 516,828 463,686 
READING, PA. 
Eagle (see Note) $57,200 823,304 
Eagle-S........ 201,947 159,224 
Grand Total 1,059,147 982,528 


; Eagle (e) and Times (m) sold 
in combination. 
Eagle (e) - is shown. 


edition, 





33,359 


573,999 
242,707 
574,407 


391,113 


141,611 





Grand Total. .... 


696,232 525,537 
3, 077 7,692 1,009,812 
2,916,149 2,676,960 


tIncludes THIS WEEK 46,689 lines. 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 








4,134 
tIncludes THIS WE se K 46,689 lines. 


§Includes PARADE 29,285 lines. 


Register-Repuplic-e. 1 rt 908 985,959 
SS catnansenes 94,982 746,873 
GMS casa scene oc 393 ,588 338,349 

Grand Total..... 2,145,478 2,071,181 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m. 734,226 742,466 
tGlobe-Democrat-S 501,277 452,859 
Post-Dispatch-e.... 1,321,356 1,287,118 
§Post-Dispatch-S 928,650 842,931 
Star-Times-e....... 760,563 809,612 

Grand Total... .. 246,072 ,986 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 





1950 1949 
Pioneer Press-m 814,208 
§Pioneer Press-S 656,759 
Dispatch-e 966,041 952 {69 


Grand Total ‘ 2,437,008 2 363,706 
§Includes PARADE 30,703 lines. 
re CALIF. 


Bee-e 1, 367 955 1,378,160 
Union-m 485,938 510,679 
Union-S 175,084 145,417 

Grand Total... .. 028,977 2,034,256 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

**Express-m....... 1,082,3: 39 865,262 
Express-S 560,713 591,119 
***N ews-e 1,400,931 1,247,945 
Light-e 994,709 1,032,306 
*Light-S 488,349 486,310 


Grand Total. . 4,527,041 4,222,942 
**Includes 160, 876 lines of All V alley 
Advertising. 


***Includes 165,212 lines of All Valley 
Advertising. 

*Includes AMERICAN WEEKLY, 
49,339 lines and COMIC WEEKLY, 
27,979 lines. 

SAN DIEGO, Se 

J eee 1,298 905,273 
i, aoe pitt 772 447,089 
Tribune-Sun-e 1,244,967 1,116,542 
PURO G isascccce seman’ 580,774 

Grand Total..... 2,699,037 3,049,678 

SAN ee, CALIF. 

Chronicle-m ; 760 741,277 
tChronicle-S....... ta 143 404,458 
Examiner-m 1,042,869 955,850 
*Examiner-S. . 627,252 595,410 
Call-Bulletin-e 616,606 581,885 
News-e 699,621 593,091 

Grand Total..... 4,148,251 3,871,971 

*Includes AMERICAN WEEKLY, 
53,213 lines and COMIC WEEKLY, 
27,979 lines. 


TIncludes THIS WEEK, 46,910 lines. 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y 





Gazette-m......... 890,183 873,993 
Union Star-e.... 748,723 711,044 
Grand Total..... 1,638,906 1,585,037 
SCRANTON, PA. 
Tribune-m. : 467 ,667 525,807 
§Scrantonian-S... . 290,660 256,394 
yD es 770,873 804,301 





Grand Total..... 529,200 1,586,502 
§Includes PAR ADE. 30, 278 lines. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Post-Intelligencer-m 863,482 811,899 
*Post-Intelligencer-S 412,480 430,521 
ce 1,327,024 1,321,986 
eee 447,012 442,689 
Grand Total... .. 3,044,998 3,007,095 
*Includes AMERICAN W EEKLY, 
53,213 lines and COMIC WE EKLY, 


27,979 lines. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Journal-Tribune-e 78,690 667,987 








Journal-S..... 243,694 236,907 

Grand Total. . 922,384 904,894 

SOUTH BEND, IND. 

yee 995,809 tet 
Tribune-S......... 380,663 11,7 

Grand Total..... 1,376,472 1,433,280 

SPOKANE,WASH. 

Spokesman- 

Review-m 619,630 655,364 
tSpokesman- 

Review-S........ 510,894 499,189 
Chronicle-e........ 876,999 876,185 





Grand Total. . 2,007,523 2,030,738 
Includes THIS WE E K, 46, 910 lines. 
rodeeeneniags CALIF. 
, 001,393 
‘cnn, x. ¥. 
Herald-Journal-e... 1,274,256 1,269,732 


Record-e 





*§$Herald American-S 539,938 487,426 
Post Standard-m. .. 727,661 602,093 
Post Standard-S.... 312,398 263,713 
Grand Total. .... 2,854,253 2,622,964 
*Includes AMERICAN W EEKLY, 
49,339 lines and OOMIC WEEKLY, 
27,979 lives. 


§Includes PARADE, 30,278 lines. 
TACOMA, WASH 











News-Tribune-e. . . . 966,901 1,025,181 
News-Tribune-S.... 338,850 345,77 
Grand Total... .. 1,305,751 1,370,952 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Times-m..... P 1,001,436 391,693 
Blade-e........... 1,363,566 1,388,734 
eee 01,564 543 398 
Grand Total..... 3,066,566 2,323,825 
(Continued on page 58) 
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July Linage 





continued from page 57 
TORONTO, CANADA 
1950 1949 
Globe & Mail-m. 927,425 889,759 
a e : 1,329,988 1,279,417 
Star-e. 1,750,812 1,536,483 
Star-w. 


98,044 83,136 
Grand Total 4,106,269 3,788,795 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Evening Times-e 922,417 888,137 


‘Times-Advertiser-S 189,984 164,883 

Trentonian-m.... 392,348 387 ,863 

Grand Total..... 1,504,749 1,440,883 
T > Lf 

Record (see Note) 838,841 $02,679 


sold in combination 
with Times-Record (e) Linage of one 
edition, Record (m) only is given 
TULSA, OKLA. 

. 1,203,163 1,027,284 
1,095,545 913,961 


NoTE Record (m) 


Tribune-e 
World-m 


World-S.......... 557.441 476,778 
Grand Total. ... 2,856,149 2,418,023 
UNION CITY, N. J. 
Hudson Dispatch-m. 513,884 497 ,992 
UTICA, N. Y. 
Observer Dispatch-e 688,197 724,514 
Observer Dispatch-S 178,541 
Press-m aah 778,396 





Grand Total..... 1, 669 948 1,681,451 
eo ma ,D. ae 
‘. >2 df 





Times-Herald-d 1,243,< 
*Times-Herald-S. . 3,97: 389,59: 
News-e....... 4 812'815 
ie Ee 1,137,350 Ys 
§Post-S 511,379 "432 ,749 
PE Oe 1,921,080 1,961,787 
TStar-S.... 786,683 701,008 
Grand Total... 6,876,083 6,716,058 
*Includes AMERICAN WEEKLY, 


1950 1949 
49, 339 lines and COMIC WEEKLY, 
7,979 lines. 
*"tIncludes THIS WEEK, 46,689 lines. 
§Includes PARADE, 30,278 lines. 

WA ATERBURY, 4. 
Republican-m...... 328 650,802 
Republican-S 289, 82 1 248,546 
\American-e 28 768,138 





Grand Total , 1,659,177 1,667,486 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
MACY GROUP 
Mamaroneck Times-e 317,026 
Mt. Vernon Argus-e 628,963 
New Rochelle 








Standard Star-e. . 667 ,297 635,525 
Ossing Citizen 

Reyister-e ° ‘ 34 5,049 292,679 
Peekskill Star-e 342,332 304,180 
Port Chester Item-e 536,612 590,088 
Tarrytown News-e.. 338,193 313,465 
Yonkers Herald 

Statesman-e . 562,884 566,714 
White Plains Re- R 

porter Dispatch-e 709,869 719,353 


Grand Total. . 8,225 4,281,066 
WICHITA, {KANSAS 


Beacon-e 903,913 877, 685 
Be: acon-S 430.410 K ¢ 
728,146 


729,503 
330,149 





Gre and Total 3,122,121 3,037,392 
§Includes PARADE, 30,703 lines 
WORCESTER, _— 


Telegram-S.... 297,131 282,852 
Telegram-m ie 782,725 812,985 
: > 249 
Gazette & Post-e 837,568 800,342 


1,917, 42 4 1,896,179 
OHIO 


Grand Total 
YOUNGSTOWN, 
Vindicator 
Telegram-e 
§Vindicator 
Telegram-S.. 


1,021,788 1,037,425 


570,074 416,648 


1,591,862 1,454,073 
30,278 lines 


Grand Total 
§Includes PAR/ AD E, 


Figures Supplied by Publishers 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 








1950 1949 

Enquirer and News-e 773,682 
Enquirer and News-S 211,302 

Grand Total... 987,938 984,984 

DAVENPORT, IOWA 

i ee eee 967 064 909,342 
Democrat-e...... rd ‘ 607, 754 
Democrat-S....... 





271,656 


Grand Total..... 1,921,220 1,788,75 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 
Press-Gazette-e. . 915,814 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


892,878 
Times-m 


Star-e. 
Star-S.. 


1,043,271 
1,030,396 
742,785 





830,397 


Grand Total 2,966,044 2,816,452 


LAFAYETTE, LA. 
550,648 
MADISON, WIS. 

59 3,943 


Advertiser-e....... 495,852 
Capital Times-e.... 


582,260 
Wis, State Journal-m 


638,680 





Wis. State Journal-S 312,067 311,542 

Grand Total : 1,540, saw 1,532,482 
MANITOWOC, S. 

Herald-Times-e. . 520, oe 479,150 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Advertiser-m,...... 
Journal-e.......... 
Advertiser-S....... pee 

Grand Total. . 
: NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
Standard-Times-e. 703,066 694,554 
§Standard-Times-S 200,407 162,596 
903, 47 3 857,150 
* oe lines. 


Grand Total. 
§Include P: AR ADE 


PASSAIC, 
Herald-News-e..... at 97 695,313 
RIO GRANDE VALLEY GROUP 
Brownsville Herald-e 284,200 244,580 
Brownsville Herald-S 165,690 152,446 
Harlingen Star-m... 291,704 295,792 
Harlingen Star-S. . . 189,560 203,112 
McAllen Monitor-e. 312,296 319,130 
McAllen Monitor-S. _191, 128 189,672 





Grand Total 1,434, 678 1,404,732 
ROCK ISLAND-MOLINE, ski. 








Dispatch-e. eax 853,4 830,718 
ee 803, 695 785,372 
Grand Total..... 1 ag 135 1,616,090 

— URY, N. C. 

Post-e inte pte 351, 582 379,316 

oe eee 196,770 159,152 
Grand Total..... ~ 548,352 538,468 

ay a, WI s. 

Telegram-e..... 33,293 426,888 
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ABILENE 
1950 


1949 





Reporter-News-m.. 
Reporter-News-e 
Reporter-News-S 





796 
) 


252,140 





Grand Total 1,393,700 1,264,564 





BIG SPRING 
Herald-e ; 298,662 
on ree 185,472 
Grand Total 484,134 433 846 
CORPUS CHRISTI 
Caller-m _ 912,002 947,814 
Times-e ‘ 436 912,156 
Caller-Times-S - 326.2 256 354,158 


Grand Total 2,163,994 2,214,128 


DENISON 
Herald-e 5 281,750 257,642 
Herald-S......... 143,668 174,538 
Grand Total..... 425,418 432,180 
MARSHALL 
News Messenger-e. . 327,460 286,496 
News Messenger-S. 204,148 152,628 
Grand Total. 531,608 439,124 
PARIS 
News-e 314,076 
News-S 157,976 





Grand Total... 472,052 
SAN ANGELO 

Standard-m 669,102 

Times-e 650,608 

Standard- Times- Ss 3é 926 


1, 679 636 





Grand Total..... 1, 448, 2 


Figures from Advertising 
Linage Service 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 


Telegram-m (see 





reer 363,459 401,043 
Telegraph-S....... 164,845 211,592 
Grand Total..... 528,304 612,635 
Norte: Telegraph (m) sold in combina- 


tion with Sunset News (e). 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
785,1 





Gazette-m......... ,160 818,416 
Nr ee 290,011 249,502 
eee 670,535 683,480 
Bs 6 650 Keewens 215,928 203,297 

>rand Total..... 1,961,634 1,954,495 








CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
1950 


1949 
Observer-m........ 1,164,261 1,177,463 
Observer-S........ 512,462 511,436 
PBincs isess 0s 915,518 895, 973 
Grand Total..... 2 2,56 92,241 2,584,872 2 
COLUMBIA, s. 
State-m...... Sees 6: 23, 999 617,243 
ee ; 309,918 
ee eT eTee 581,260 





1,508,421 


Crand Total. . 85,152 
ELI ZABETH. N. J. 
eae 798,814 732,000 
EUGENE, ORt. 
Register-Guard-e. .. 729,513 845,303 
Register-Guard-S. . . 287,451 239,845 


Grand Total. 1 016,964 1,085,148 
OND DU Lac, WIS. 
Commonwealth- 
mapa -e. 512,579 
GRAND RAPIDS. 7 MICH. 






PYORS-@. ..<005 1,446,844 1,426,830 
HAMMOND, IND. 
Times-e.... 708,387 704,691 
Times-S........ 300,284 273,404 

Grand Total. 1,008,671 978,095 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 
Gazette-e 393,488 445,777 
JACKSON, MISS. 
Clarion-Ledger-m. 622,604 656,290 


251,334 
590,510 
245,185 


Clarion-Ledger-S 
Daily News-e 
Daily News-S.... 


316,959 
662,163 
279,482 
Grand bs ee 1,881, 208 1,743,319 
AMESTOWN N. Y 





Pies toa -e 852,168 679,317 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Tribune-e (see Note) 608,151 573,623 
foTeE: Tribune (e) sold in combination 
with Eagle (m). 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Gazette-m....... . 942,337 857,341 
Gazette-S......... 353,768 328,895 
Democrat-e...... 801, 864 777,774 
Democrat-S...... 21,745 240,169 

Grand Total..... 2,419,7 7 14 2,204,177 
LOWELL, MaSS 

Sun-e.... 476,984 533 ,C50 

Sun-S (see Note).. 161,727 

Telegram-S........ 125,283 102,920 


763,994 


635,970 


Grand Total 





Notp: Started publication October, 
1949. 
LYNN, MASS. 
Item-e ; 414,037 
Telegram- News-e. 346,603 
Telegram-News-5.. . 120,367 
Grand Total..'... 881,007 897,857 
PASADENA, CALIF. 
Independent-m..... 737,818 770,350 
Independent-S 294,005 283,948 
Grand Total..... 031,823 1,054,298 


PA TERSON, N. 


GIES oibs vaws ota 22 ‘375 5 668,685 
NeWS®. 22 cc cncess 1, 065 ) (881 860,681 
Grand Total... . ,788,256 1,529,366 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Journal-e....... 87 6, 967 
Times-m 763,433 
DS. «6c cca sve 374,828 


Grand coe ee 2,015,228 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


RE... .-. >:0:6-0-00 677,895 659,621 
‘Times-Leader-e 868,088 868,949 
Independent-S.... 286,195 226,141 

Grand Total..... ao 832 178 17 754,7 11 
Daily Publishes 
Progress Report 

Cape GIRARDEAU, Mo.— The 
Cape Girardeau Southeast Mis- 
sourian recently published _ its 


comparative progress report for 
the first half of 1950, showing 
a gain in subscribers, number of 
pages published and an increase 
in total operating expenses as 
compared with a year ago. 
Number of regular employes 
had increased from 50 to S53, 
with wages and salaries amount- 
ing to $98,315.35 this year as 
compared with $94,281.75 for the 
same period in 1949. Total oper- 
ating expenses jumped from $157,- 
037.06 to $173,780.09. Print pa- 
per costs had increased more 
than $3,000 for the same period. 
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Cola in South, 
Fizz in N.Y.C., 
Ads in Papers 


Americans, continuing as the 
leading soft drink buyers in the 
world, differ from region ‘to fe. 
gion in choice of these thirst. 
quenchers, not only according to 
taste, but also by seasonal factors 
and size of bottles, the Bureau of 
Advertising, ANPA, reported this 
week in its latest study, “Regional 
Variations in the Home Purchases 
of Soft Drinks.” 


The study, developed from ba. 


sic data of Industrial Surveys 
Company’s national consumer 
panel, is available to advertisers 


and agencies through  Bureay 
member newspapers and their ad- 
vertising representatives. Eight 
categories are covered: colas, gin- 
gerale, root beer, lemon and lime, 
orange, sparkling water, grape and 
“all others.” 

“With flexible local media such 
as newspapers,” the Bureau said, 
“the national advertiser of soft 
drinks can concentrate pressure 
in areas where there is a heavy 
demand for his type of beverage 
—where sales, generally speaking, 
come more easily and at lower 
cost. At the same time he can 
save money by not dispersing his 
advertising cver areas where the 
lack of popularity for his type of 
soft drink makes selling doubly 
hard.” : 

Southerners Favor Cola 

Here are some taste variations: 
The Southeast and the South Cen- 
tral are best markets for cola 
drinks, Eastern and Central re- 
gions do big business in root beer, 
the Northeast likes that perennial 
mixer, gingerale, and New York 
City consumes more than all the 
rest of the country combined in 
sparkling water. 

The country as a whole buys 
84% of its ginger ale in large 
bottles but South Central takes 
58% in this size. National sale of 
root beer is 59% in small bottles 
—but South Central buys 95% in 
this size. Large bottles of grape 
account for 20% of the U. § 
total but New York City buys 
84% in the large size. 

In the U. S., 59.2% of lemon 
and lime sales take place in the 
spring and summer, March 
through August, but the period 
accounts for 73.5% of the year’s 
volume in the Southeast. Other 
seasonal variations were noted by 
the Bureau dependent upon re- 
gions and flavors. 

a 


Brewery Supplement 

Centlivre Brewing Corp. pub- 
lished a 12-page roto tabloid, an- 
nouncing the completion of 2 
$1,500,000 modernization 
gram, ‘and ran it in the Aug. 2! 
issue of the Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel and Aug. 23 issue 
of the Fort Wayne Journal-Ga- 
zette. 
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Jail, Maybe, on Ads 
When Double-Billed 


It’s A CRIME, and subject to 
civil liabilities as well, for a news- 
paper publisher to charge local re- 
tailers low rates for cooperative 
advertising and then to send a bill 
at higher national rates to the 
manufacturers or other national 
firms which agreed to foot a speci- 
fied percentage of the cost of ad 
space. 

That’s the opinion of William 
C. Lassiter, general counsel of the 
North Carolina Press Association, 
as reported by ANPA in its adver- 
tising bulletin this week. 

The subject in the past six 
months or more aroused bitter 
feeling on the part of national 
advertisers who charged that 
newspaper publishers were partici- 
pating in such practices. Publish- 
ers, it was said, often provide dou- 
ble billings to the retailer using 
cooperative advertising. The re- 
tailer pays at the low local rate 
and then sends the bill on to the 
manufacturer to get an off-set at 
the higher rate. 

Retailer May Say It’s O. K. 

“In some cases,” Mr. Lassiter 
said, “the local retailer indicates 
to the publisher that the manufac- 
turer or distributor is aware of 
this method of billing, but no 
written authorization from the 
manufacturer or distributor is fur- 
nished to support the statement.” 

Sometimes the publisher, instead 
of billing twice,+ Mr. Lassiter 
noted, merely furnishes the retail- 
er blank billheads of the paper 
which the retailer fills in at the 
national rate instead of the rate 
actually paid. 

Another method is_ practiced 
when the publisher prints national 
rates at the top of the bill, while 
at the bottom it is noted that dis- 
counts may be deducted if the 
advertiser has used a certain 
amount of inches during the 
month. The retailer then cuts off 
the bottom part of the bill, re- 
flecting the actual rate, and mails 
the top to the manufacturer or 
distributor. 

“It is my opinion that a news- 
paper publisher should not partici- 
pate in any such plan because to 
do so would subject the publisher 
to both civil and criminal liabili- 
ties in the event it should develop 
that the manufacturer or distribu- 
tor is not aware of and has not 
authorized this plan of billing,” 
Mr. Lassiter wrote. 

Get Written Approval 


He suggested that if the national 
advertiser, participating in such 
coop ads, is willing to go along 
with the double rate, he should 
furnish written approval for the 
protection of the publisher. 

Under the law, both federal and 
State, he declared, the double bill- 
ing practice is “dishonest and 
amounts to a fraud.” 

But it “would probably be law- 


ful” if the local merchant sub- 
mitted to the manufacturer or dis- 
tributor a bill showing the local 
rate and then added a service 
charge “payable to the local mer- 
chant covering the local mer- 
chant’s services in placing the ad- 
vertising and handling the details 
thereof.” 

North Carolina, Mr. Lassiter 
noted, has no particular law deal- 
ing specifically with “fake bills” 
but the subject is covered by sec- 
tions of the general statutes. Un- 
der this a publisher might be 
charged with merely aiding and 
abetting in such a crime. Or, he 
said, a more serious crime might 
possibly be charged—a conspiracy 
(between the _ retailer-advertiser 
and the publisher) to defraud. 

Defrauding by Mail 

Federal laws would be violated, 
he said, if the U. S. mails were 
used to defraud. The criminal 
penalty in such cases would be a 
fine of not more than $1,000 or 
imprisonment of not more than 
five years, or both. 

“Of course, if the scheme is 
fraudulent as I have indicated,” 
Mr. Lassiter said, “it appears obvi- 
ous that civil damages could be 
recovered to the extent of the in- 
creased payment made by the 
manufacturer or distributor.” 

In view of thYs, he advised, no 
publisher should run the risk that 
the manufacturer or distributor in 
any given case did not know of 





and did not authorize the presenta- 
tion of bills upon any of the 
methods described. 

a 


Film Journal Raps 
Lewd Photo in Dailies 


Film Daily, the movie industry 
trade paper, threw punches this 
week at newspapers which pub- 
lished an Associated Press photo 
of the Paul Cadmus painting, 
“Sailors and Floozies.” 

The picture, which had been 
barred from a Canadian exposi- 
tion, was deemed lewd and sug- 
gestive by art critics, according to 
Film Daily. 

“No French postcard was ever 
more suggestive,” the movie jour- 
nal went on. “And no stag show 
ever filthier. . . . It would be very 
interesting to learn how many 
dailies used the picture. . . . And 
how their publishers and editors 
would seek to justify publication.” 

The trade paper suggested that 
the movie industry have handy a 
copy of the Cadmus picture in 
newspapers “the next time an edi- 
torial writer or critic sounds off 
about the moral content of Holly- 
wood pix.” 


* 
Parade in San Diego 
The San Diego (Calif.) Union 
has added Parade to its Sunday 
edition. 
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Guild Shop Denied 


continued from page 6 





missals except for good and suf- 
ficient cause.” It immediately es- 
tablished that “the size of the staff 
deemed necessary by the Publisher 
shall constitute among other 
things, good and sufficient cause.” 

In making dismissals to reduce 
the staff, the “Publisher will give 
due consideration, among other 
objective factors, to the general 
competency, qualifications, ability 
to do the work assigned, and the 
length of service of any employe 
who is selected for dismissal.” 

There is further provision for 
“adequate notice” of dismissal and 
written explanation of the dis- 
charge. Also, it is provided that 
in reducing the size of the staff 
the Publisher will consider those 
discharged for other jobs in the 
organization. Any employe rehired 
(after dismissal for reduction of 
staff) will be regarded as having 
been on leave of absence. 

Since the size of the staff 
deemed necessary by the Publisher 
is spelled out as “good and suffi- 
cient cause” for dismissal, there 
would be little basis for carrying 
a grievance on this question to an 
Arbitration Board. 

The only matters that might be 
considered in arbitration would 
concern the competency, seniority, 
other objective factors, etc. of the 
individual laid off, as against those 
retained. 

Same as Times Clause 

Before the strike was called, the 
management offered the Guild a 
security clause similar to the one 
in the New York Times contract. 
The offer was repeated during 
mediation with a proviso that the 
Times clause be re-worded to elim- 
inate ambiguity as applied to the 
World-Telegram and Sun opera- 
tion. Guild negotiators are report- 
ed to have adopted an attitude of 
suspicion on this proposal and they 
spurned any “rewrite job.” The 
Times wording was adopted, with 
minor changes. 

On wages, the contract grants 
the Guild demand for a boost in 
the six-year minimum from $110 
to $120 a week, with a 35-hour 
week. Average wages of those cov- 
ered in this bracket exceeded $120 
before the strike. 

General increases from $3.50 to 
$6 a week, according to salary 
brackets, are given in the first year 
and $2 to $3.50 in the second year 
as against management's pre-strike 
offer of $2 to $5, or arbitration of 
all wages. 

Management had offered a night 
differential of 75 cents on the night 
shift and $1.50 on the third shift. 
The contract provides $1 and $2. 

8 Paid Holidays 

There are to be eight paid holi- 
days; six specified and two left to 
the choice of the individual. 

Severance pay is specified at the 
rate of one week salary for each 
six months of continuous employ- 


ment, with a maximum of 50 
weeks’ pay. 

Overtime in excess of 40 hours 
is to be paid in cash at time and 
one-half; in excess of 35 hours 
at straight time. 

The contract also contains a 
military service clause. 

In most respects, the contract 
includes provisions which the man- 
agement had proposed or expressed 
willingness to negotiate. Some 
close observers of the negotiations 
have expressed wonderment that 
the rank and file of the strikers 
appeared to be uninformed about 
the management's attitude. 

At the signing of the contract, 
the Federal Mediation Service is- 
sued a statement declaring that 
both parties “deserve congratula- 
tions for the leadership and states- 
manship they have exercised.” 

s 


Parimutuel Ban 
In Denver Case 
Is Explained 


Promotion of a parimutuel dog 
track in Denver brought a warning 
from the Post Office Department 
to newspapers last week. 

Both the Denver Post and the 
Rocky Mountain News said they 
had received identical letters from 
a P. O. Department attorney call- 
ing their attention to the rule 
which forbids “advertisements of 
any lottery, gift enterprise, or 
scheme of any kind offering prizes 


dependent upon lot or 
chance.” 
The newspapers, which had 


been publicizing a dog-race track, 
in connection with the track’s 
offer to donate proceeds of two 
days to the dailies’ charity funds, 
immediately acquiesced and 


banned the further use of the 
word “parimutuel.” 
Washington officials explained 


to Epiror & PUBLISHER that the 
matter related solely to the Den- 
ver situation, the postmaster there 
being advised that ads and pro- 
motional stories featuring the 
parimutuel operation at the track 
contravened the regulations. 

There is no ban, it was stated, 
against the use of the word “pari- 
mutuel,” except where it is in ad- 
vertising of, or promoting of, bet- 
ting. If reporting results rather 
than holding out bait to people to 
patronize the windows, it appears 
not to be advertising. 


$94 Scale Stands; 


Vacation Increased 

BAKERSFIELD, Calif—The exist- 
ing guild scale, providing $94 a 
week after the fifth year of experi- 
ence, was continued in an arbi- 
tration award affecting the Bakers- 
field Californian. 

Taking into consideration the 
provisions of contracts in mechan- 
ical departments, the Award ex- 
tended the Guild’s vacation allow- 
ance to three weeks after three 
years of service. 
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@Obituary 





JOHN J. ATHERTON, 72, who re- 
tired in 1946 as business mana- 
ger of the Albany (N. Y.) Knick- 
erbocker News, Aug. 21. He for- 
merly had been business manager 
of the Albany Times-Union and 
before that was with the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Telegram. 


PHittip F. LyNncu, 57, night ed- | 
itor of the Newark (N. J.) Even- | 


ing News, which he had served 
since 1917, and formerly a staff 
member of the Phillipsburg (N. J.) 
Post, Easton (Pa.) Express and 
the Sussex Register, Newton, N.J., 
Aug. 22. His brother, JAMEs H. 
J. LYNCH, is assistant news editor 
of the Newark News. 

CarRL SMITH, 72, 
correspondent for the Portland 
(Ore.) Oregon Journal for 31 
years until his retirement in 1946 
and who accompanied five Presi- 
dents on campaign tours, Aug. 21. 
He helped write President Hard- 
ing’s speeches on his fatal tour of 


the west in 1923. Mr. SMITH had | 
worked on newspapers in Spring- | 


field, Mo., Fresno, Calif., and Los 
Angeles before joining the Journal 
in 1915. He was also a Washing- 
ton correspondent for the Seattle 
(Wash.) Times for several years. 

Mrs. RuTH Hutcuins, 50, for- 
mer society editor and feature 
writer for the St. Petersburg (Fla.) 
Evening Independent and editor of 
the Clearwater (Fla.) Observer, an 
illustrated weekly tabloid which 
discontinued publication when she 
became ill, Aug. 10. 

Mrs. AMy GLOvER, wife of 
WILLIAM H. GLOVER, newspaper 
broker at Ventura, Calif.. Aug. 
10. A son, Matcom DoucLas 


GLOVER, is a former city editor | 
of The Dalles (Ore.) Daily Chron- | 


icle. 

CarL B. BOLMaR, 76, who for- 
merly was in charge of the art 
department of the Topeka (Kan.) 
State Journal, Aug. 14. 

WarD Burris, 53, formerly for 
14 years sports editor of the San 
Antonio (Tex.) Express and more 
recently publisher of the Seguin 
(Tex.) Gazette-Bulletin, a weekly. 
Mr. Burris worked for the Chi- 
cago Tribune before going to Tex- 
as in 1927. 

WILLIAM J. BOLL, 44, assistant 
head librarian of the Chicago 
Herald-American, of a heart at- 
tack, Aug. 20. He had been em- 
ployed by the Hearst paper for 
38 years, starting as a copy boy. 

Mrs. LuciLLE Troy Dunn, 47, 
librarian for the Madison (Wis.) 
Capital Times and wife of the 
newspaper's managing editor, 
Dewey D. Dunn, Aug. 7. 

JosEPH C. DEWOoLF, 68, who 
retired two months ago as asso- 
ciate editor of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Evening Gazette and the 
Worcester Morning Telegram, 
Aug. 13. Mr. DEWOLFE joined 
the Gazette 46 years ago, became 
managing editor in 1912, execu- 
tive editor in 1928 and associate 
editor of both papers in 1945. 
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| to all 
| gets it. Box 6314, Editor & Publisher. 


20 Pages for TV 

The Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune 
and Johnstown Democrat pub- 
lished a 20-page television supple- 
ment Aug. 14. The edition marked 
the fact that WJAC-TV, Tribune 


| station, is now on the network. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Insertions Line Rate 
1 


4 40 
(Four time orders include 1 
year registration in E&P Place- 
ment Service for positions not 
advertised.) 

Advance Payment Requested 
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Classified Section 


A Country-Wide Advertising Exchange 


TO BUY: Equipment, Plants, Properties 
TO HIRE: Qualified Help in all departments 
TO SECURE: Positions all departments, any state. 


RATE GUIDE—Consecutive Insertions. 


Count 30 units per line (27 units for box). 
Add 15c for Box service—Replies mailed daily. 


Editor & Publisher reserves the right to edit all copy. 
DEADLINE WEDNESDAY at 2 P.M. 


Paul Smith at Desk 


SAN FRANCISCO — Recovering 
slowly after a long illness, Paul 
C. Smith, editor and general man- | 
ager of the San Francisco Chron- 
icle, returned to his desk Aug. 22) 
for the first time in six weeks. 





ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


Insertions Line Rate 
1 $1.00 
2 90 
4 80 
(Lower 13 and 52 week rates 
obtainable upon application). 


harge ads accepted from recog- 
nized companies. 


No abbreviations. 


(After Last Mail) 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


| $28,000; 





Newspaper Brokers 


Publications for Sale 





MIDWEST PAPERS: Bailey-Krehbiel 
Service. Successors to Clyde H. Knox, 
218-19 Journal Bldg., Salina, Kansas. 
*&* We are not as much interested in 
sales as in satisfaction. Arthur W. 
ea aa Market St., San Francisco 
5, Calif. 








| PROSPEROUS Iowa, Nebraska, South 


Dakota Newspapers. Herman Koch, 
2610 Nebraska Bt. Sioux City, Iowa. 
Celebrating our 30TH YEAR without 
time as exclusive newspa- 
per brokers. We would like to be of 
service to you, the publisher, and to 
you, the buyer. 
LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY 
Box 192, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 

DAILIES OR WEEKLIES—Mountain 
States, Midwest, Southwest. Unlimit- 
ed Service in Limited Field. * 
Mohler & Associates, 312 Boston 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. 








TEXAS GROUP OF 3 WEEKLIE3 
Adequately housed, equipped. Compe- 
tent personnel. Netted $31,900 in 
1949. Priced at $120,500, half down. 
Terms on balance. Located in fine, 
fast-growing area. Owner has other 
interests. Information only to quali- 
fied buyers. Ray Er Mohler & Associ- 
ates, 312 Boston Bldg., Denver. Colo. 


FAST GROWING 
WEEKLY 


22,000 NET paid circulation weekly 
in thriving industrial mid-west area of 
165,000. Offers unlimited opportuni- 
ty to experienced publisher. Can net 
$200 to $400 weekly now. $10,000 
will handle. Box 6354, Editor & Pub- 


lisher. 








_ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 
with ——_ records on fair terms 


3937 Orange St., Riverside, Cal. 





NEWSPAPER PROPERTY located in 
Southern Florida. Published five days 


and Sunday. Circulation 15,000. Ad- | 
dress Box 6265. Editor & Publisher. 





CALIFORNIA DAILIES, WEEKLIES 
J. A. Snyder, 3570 Frances Avenue 
Venice, California 
NEWSPAPER VALUATIONS 
Tax and all other purposes. 

A. S. VAN BENTHUYSEN 
446 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
For any size paper contact 
ODETT & ODETT, Brokers 
Publishers for Many Years 
P. O. Box 527, San Fernando, Calif. 
MAY BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Established 1914. Newspapers bought 

and sold without publicity. 
CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 
Daily Newspaper Properties 
W. H. Glover Co., Ventura, California. 

















Publications for Sale 


MONTANA weekly grossing $36,000. 
Good shop. Profitable operation. With 
$8,000 modern building, for only $33,- 
000. Without building, at $25,000. 
Requires $15,000 cash. Ray E. Moh- 
ler & Associates, 312 Boston Bldg., 
Denver 2, Colorado. 


RARE OPPORTUNITY BECAUSE 
RESERVIST MUST SELL 
RELUCTANTLY offer this profitable 
*“*AAA’’ rated weekly newspaper and 
job printing plant due to impending 
recall to service. Grossed $28,000 in 
1949, can do much more. Full details 

sincere inquiries. Best offer 











ATTRACTIVE small Pennsylvania 
daily. Priced at gross plus building 
and accounts. Good terms. $35,000 
down. Give financial references. Box 
6326, Editor & Publisher. 

WRITE FOR LATEST LIST of news- 
paper Properties for Sale. MAY 
BROS., Binghamton, New York. 
IDAHO weekly with 5,000 circulation. 
Off-set. Grossing over $98,000. Priced 
at $56,000 with half down, balance 
terms. Well equipped. Big potential. 
Ray E. Mohler & Associates, 312 Bos- 
ton Bldg.,’ Denver, Colorado. 

AFTER 26 years very successful man- 
agement, offer Daily Tidings for sale. 
Rapid-growing area is 
marvelous future. Write G. M. Green, 
Ashland, Oregon. 


NEW MEXICO COUNTY SEAT. Gross 
$15,000, asking same. THREE 
WASHINGTON WEEKLIES total 
gross $40,000 asking $20,000 only. 
JACK L. STOLL, 4958 Melrose Ave., 
Los Angeles 27, Cal. 


PRINTING AND Publishing Plant for 
sale in smal] mid-western town. Com- 
pletely equipped with linotype, direct- 
o-mat, presses, bindery equipment. Set- 
tle estate. Lyle Robbins, 125% N. 
Randolph, Macomb, IIl. 


LOCAL MONTHLY magazine. Gulf 
coast city. Going into fourth year. 
Good income. Owner, publisher subject 
to service recall. 























assurance of | 








——— 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications for Sale 


TABLOID OFFSET WEEKLY. com. 
mercial printing plant, in Northwest 
city of 35,000; grossing near $100. 
000, more than half from weekly; off. 
set and letterpress equipment; long 
established with wonderful opportu- 
nity for expansion; daily competition 
but weekly has field of its own; full 
price only $56,000 half down: please 
state your cash position. Also large 
commercial shop and weekly in Mis. 











souri city of 25,000, priced at less 
than equipment replacement cost: 
several good Oklahoma weeklies, 


priced right; tell me what you want 
and what you can pay down. JAMES 
T. JACKSON, Broker, Pauls Valley, 
Oklahoma. 

FAMOUS OLD ARIZONA WEEKLY 
IN HEALTHIEST year round part of 
state; 4300’ elevation. 1949 gross 
1949 net $16,000; substan- 
tial commercial business; larger com- 
lete inventory of presses and equip- 
ment; valuable historical files; real 
opportunity for development. $20,000 
cash needed. Box 6287, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Publications Wanted 


BUY OR lease Midwest or Southwest 
small daily. Box 95, Nowata, Okla- 
homa. Bank reference. 


DO YOU want to retire? If so we 

will lease your newspaper. 20 years 

experience. ~ pay the rent in cash 

by the month. 

¥ WILLIAMS NEWSPAPER CO. 
Spencer, Iowa 


Business Opportunities 
WELL EQUIPPED, Eastern Plant, 
has printing facilities and newsprint 
for tabloid or full-sized newspapers 
or circulars. Box 6343, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 























Promotion Services 





YOUR REAL ESTATE BOARD 
WILL BUY THIS CAMPAIGN! 


Scores of Real Estate Boards are buy- 
ing the new 13-ad illustrated Realtor 
campaign included in the June release 
of the Howard Parish Classified Ad- 
vertising Service. ‘‘It meant over 
$1,000 worth of plus business,’’ says 
Alan Clark, CAM, Amarillo News- 
Globe. ‘‘Revenue from this campaign 
will pay cost of your Service for 2 or 
8 years,’’ states CAM Wayne Moores, 
Charlotte Observer. Campaign contains 
13 ads in 4-column or 2-column size. 
Write for —— copy_and quotation 
on return-at-will basis. Howard Parish 
Classified Advertising Service, 8th 
Floor, Daily News Tower, Miami 382, 
Fla 





Publicity - Features 


THE HOLLYWOOD REPORTER 
‘‘BILL HEBERT’S representation of 
Cecil B. De Mille, David O. Selznick 
and Samuel Goldwyn, three of the 
most exacting and knowledgeable pro- 
ducers in matters of advertising and 
publicity, and the many stars they 
have employed, represents a_ record 
unmatched by any other individual in 
the field of motion picture public re- 
lations.”* 

NATIONAL and International Pub- 
licity for Individuals, Motion Pictures 
and General Accounts by a Top Ex- 
pert in the Field. 
WILLIAM HEBERT 
Public Relations 
8582 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 46 


Press Engineers 


LOYAL S. DIXON CO. 


NEWSPAPER PRESS ERECTORS 











Dismantling—Moving—Erecting 
Newspaper Conveyor Installations 
Service Nationwide 
738 N. Victory Blvd., Burbank, Calif. 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY, Inc. 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 

Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 


We will move, erect or repair presses 
ANY 





WHERE 
Inquire Box 6322,| 28 East 4th St., New York 8, N. ¥. 
\ Editor & Publisher. \ 


Phone: SPring 7-1740 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 





— Press Engineers 


Mail Room 





E. P. WALLMAN AND COMPANY 
; Printing Machinery 
Bought and Sold 
Erecting and Rebuilding 
975 North Church Street 
Rockford Illinois 
MAOHINISTS—Dismantling, moving, 
assembling, entire newspaper plants. 
Repairs, maintenance, service nation: | 


wit | ORENZ PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS COMPANY 


3626— 31 St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
STillwell 6-0098-0099 














MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 
Composing Room 











3—C Intertypes 3 mags. 

1—C Intertype 42 em, 3 mags. 
1—CSM Intertype Tripod aux. 
1—C Intertype with quadder. 
LINOTYPES—25—28—414. 
g14 LINOTYPE, serial $45000. 
GOSS 45 C mat roller. 

NO. 25 Vandercook proof press. 
GOSS plate shaver. 

8-PAGE Model A duplex. 
8-PAGE Goss Comet. 

MIEHLE and Babcock presses. 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
323 North Fourth Street 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





WHY PAY MORE! Immediate deliv- 
ery on L & B Heavy Duty Newspaper 
Turtles in any quantity. Cast iron 
machined top, tubular steel legs with 
rigid ‘‘X'’ cross brace. Height you 
specify with half inch adjustment up 
or down. With 4-inch cast iron wheels 
in ball bearing swivel fork, $59.50. 
Same wheel and fork, but with Durex 
wheel bearing, $62.50. With 5-inch 
Darnell steel wheel in ball bearing, 
swivel steel fork, $71.50 with 5-ine 
Darnell rubber wheel in ball bearing, 
swivel steel fork, $74.50. All prices 
F.0.B. Shipped fully assembled and 
crated. Satisfied customers in practi- 
cally every state in the Union. 90% 
of North Carolina dailies are using 
L&B Turtles. Write for literature or 
order direct from this ad. 


L. & B. SALES COMPANY 
113 West Market Street 
Elkin, North Carolina 


MODEL 8 LINOTYPE 227999 with 
Electric Pot, AC Motor, 2 Molds in 
4 Mold Disk, 3 Magazines, Metal Feed 
$2500. Available immediately. Ma- 
chine in fine condition, can be inspect- 
ed. ALAN DIETCH, 71 Queensboro 
Rd.. Rochester 9, N. Y. 

FOR SALE: Late Model 8, 14 Lino- 
types and Model A’s and C’s Inter- 
types with and without Quadding and 
Centering Attachments. Immediate 
Shipment. Printcraft Representatives, 
277 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y 
FOR SALE—Two Model A-20 Vari- 
typers, automatic justifiers; one used 
only three weeks, the other one new 
in original shipping box, extra type 
fonts, 20” carriage. A. M. Massen- 
gale, The Tribune Company, Warren, 
Ohio. 














Newsprint 


CANADIAN Newsprint, original mill 
shipment, any size rolls, carload lots 
at attractive prices. August shipment 
and continuous bookings. Inquiries 
invited. Canadian Newsprint Supply 
Co., Alfred Horn, 370 Lexington Ave., 
a York 17, N. Y. Tel.: ORegon 9- 








AVAILABLE up to 1,000 tons stand- 
ard newsprint, all sizes. S. B. Beh- 
rens, 115 Onderdonk Ave., Brooklyn. 
N.Y. Phone: Evergreen 6-0505. One 
of New York’s largest converters of 
newsprint. 


STANDARD WHITE very best qual- 
ity; 6 cars large rolls; 4 cars half 
rolls—36” diameter. Bunge Pulp & 
Paper Co., 45 W. 45 St.. New York 
19, New York. 


STANDARD NEWSPRINT. Rolls— 
sheets. All sizes. All types printing 
papers. Box 6301, Editor & Publisher. 
WE OFFER odd lots standard news- 
print. What are your requirements? 
Spot sale. Prompt delivery. Box 6311, 
Editor & Publisher. 














AV PITNEY-Bowes ( Meter) and 
MAIL-O-METER P-B (Stamps). Re- 
built. We buy all addressing and mail- 
ng machinery. THE ADAMM CO., 
250 Third Ave.. New York City 10. 





Photo Engraving 





PHOTO 
ENGRAVING 
EQUIPMENT 

ZINC AND MAGNESIUM 


E. T. SULLEBARGER CO. 
110 Fulton St. 538 S. Clark St. 
New York Chicago 





Press Room 


AVAILABLE 
IMMEDIATELY 


24-PAGE SCOTT 
SPEED KING 


ONLY $8,000 
AS IS ON FLOOR 


WITH everything except mat roller, 
chases and trucks. This press, com- 
pletely rebuilt at the factory in 1937, 
will be in operation until Sept. 1. 


DAVID TRACHT 
DAILY REPORTER 
DOVER, OHIO 





Phone 42167 


FOR SALE: 8-Page Duplex model A 
with half and quarter-page folder and 
A. C. motor equipment. 
lirect shipment September Ist. Fine 
outfit, now running. Box 6252, Editor 
& Publisher. 








PRESS, Babcock in good mechanical | 


condition. 


The Virginian, 
Virginia. 


Covington, 





GOSS 4 UNIT LOW 
ROLLS under units, 
high. AC drive, casting 
23 9/16” cut-off. 

GEORGE C. 


DESIGN 
only 12 


feet 
equipment, 


OXFORD 


Boise 





OUTLER-HAMMER, two-motor full 
automatic newspaper press drives and 
control panels, 220 volt, 3 phase, 60 
eycle AC. Complete with resistors and 
push button stations: 

One 75/7% H.P. 
will drive 3 or 4 
speed. 

One 40/3 H.P. faceplate type. Will 
power 4 decks single width, quad or 
16-page tubular, press. 

Also, one 25 H.P., 220 volt, 60 
cycle, 3 phase, AO, G.E. single motor 
friction press drive with drum speed 
controller suitable for 3 deck single 
width press or equivalent. 

Used, serviceable, recently with- 
drawn from service, reasonably priced, 
immediately available. 


THE EASTERN COLOR PRINTING 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 


crosshead type, 
units at moderate 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Hoe-Pancoast 12-couple Color Press 


| With single folder and single upper 


| 


former. 21%” sheet cut; %” thick 
plates. 


Address Box 6251, Editor & Publisher. | 





16 PAGE DUPLEX Tubular News- 
paper Press. With stereo equipment. 
Available immediately. AC motor 
equipment. TURNER PRINTING MA- 
CHINERY, INC., 2630 Payne Avenue 


Cleveland 14, Ohio. Branches: Ghi- 
cago—Detroit. . 








If you can’t find equipment you 
want—Advertise ‘‘Wanted to Buy’’ 
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Available for | 


Idaho 
| 


Press Room 





PRESSES FOR SALE 
SCOTT—4—MULTI-TYPE 


Pair Folders, Floor Feed: twin 60 h.p. 
drives. Maximum color flexibility. 
Available immediately. 


HOE-Z-TYPE, 23 9/16 inch cutoff, 4 
nits, 32-64 Page capacity, Roller 
Bearings, Steel Cylinders, Pair Fold- 
ers. Substructure, Reels, Tensions, 
Motor Drives. 


| HOE 3 UNIT—24-48 Page capacity. 
| end feed 2234” cutoff, rubber rollers, 
| A.C. Drive and pony autoplate. 


GOSS — UNIT TYPE, SUPERIM- 
| POSED, 32-64 Page capacity, 22% 
| inch cutoff. 


KEMP IMMERSION REMELT FUR. 
| NACE, complete with Carburetor and 
Controls. Bottom Pour Off Spout. 
4.500 pound capacity, 32-inch diame- 
ter, guaranteed new condition. 


| MODEL E DUPLEX FLATBED—8. 
Page; A.C. Motor. 


| Bindery euipuens, — 70% Premee 
BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


| 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y¥ 


| Phone: BRyant 9-1132 





| GOSS 28-Page press, 22%” cut-off, 
AC drive, stereotype equipment. 
George C. Oxford, Boise, Idaho. 








Stereotype 





DUPLEX TUBULAR 
STEREO MACHINERY 


| Vacuum Casting Box 

| Boring Machine, New Style 
| Electric Mat Scorcher 

| Routing Machine 

Metal Furnace & Pump 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


[JOHN GRIFFITHS CO. INC. 
11 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 


HOE, Wesel and Royle Flat Plate 
Routers, full newspaper page size. 


| HAMMOND model R-3 
| Router, 20 x 22%” b 


radial arm 
ed. 


HOE combination Jig Saw and Drill. 


| HOE heavy duty Saw and Trimmer. | 
| | 
| OSTRANDER-Seymour full page Flat 


Shaver. 
GOSS Curved Plate Shaver. 
| GOSS 45-C Dry Mat Roller. 


| FLAT and Curved Casting Boxes, all 


81zes. 


| STEREO. Metal Pots, up to 4-ton ca- 
pacity. 


VANDERCOOK full page Proof Press. 


| 4-PIECE Scott Stereo. Equipment for 
23 9/16” sheet cut, %” plates 


| NEW HALL Form Tables and ‘‘Du- 
ral’’ light-weight Stereotype 
Chases 
THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY, Inc. 


120 West 42nd St., New York 18 
(Plant at Stamford, Conn.) 


| 
| 


CO ‘ UNITS. | 
32-64 Page capacity, 2234 inch cutoff: | 


Stereotype 


DOUBLE WOOD JR. Autoplates with 
pump and_ pot. Wood Autoshaver. 
Printcraft Representatives, 277 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y. 


TON GAS Metal Pot. Good condition, 
cheap. Wilson Daily Times, Wilson, 
North Carolina. 

SINGLE WOOD JR. Autoplate with 
jump. Wood Autoshaver. Printcraft 
Representatives, 277 Broadway, New 
| York 7 bs 


Wanted to Buy 
WANTED 


COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS 


NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Flatbed and Rotary 


| BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 


| 500 Fifth Ave., New York Oity 
BRyant 9-1132 




















DUPLEX Model A. or Comet Press 
Wanted. Cash. Grenada (Mississippi) 
Sentinel-Star, 

WANTED NOW 


16 OR 24-PAGE fast Rotary with 
Stereotype equipment Duplex E 





or AB. 
| LINOTYPES—All models. _ ? 
HIGHEST cash prices paid. Write 
particulars. 
AMERICAN PRINTING 
MACHINERY CO., INC. 
38 Gold Street. N.Y.C. REctor 2-2283 


WANTED—FLATBED AND ROTARY 
PRESSES. Any make. Mat rollers. All 
kinds of stereotype equipment. Lino- 
type and Intertype machines. 


RICHARDSON-SOVDE CO., INC. 
503—4th Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

24 to 32 Page Rotary Stereot 
press complete as possible for 

Box 6062, Editor & Publisher. 


CLINE OR KOHLER reel with Jones 

| tension. Dealers’ offers solicited. Oali- 
fornia Rotogravure Co., 2801 E. 11 
3t., Los Angeles 23, California. 


EIGHT PAGE Deck for Hoe single 
width decker type press, number 1134 
with 21%-inch cutoff. Daily Times, 
| Wilson, North Carolina. 


| GOSS Press single width (two pages 
wide). 13% inch printing diameter, 
21% inch cut-off or deck for same. 
Give full details and prices. Box 1042, 
| Editor & Publisher. 








e web 
use. 














| 
| SINGLE WIDTH _ semi-cylindrical 

press with or without stereotyping 
| machinery. Must be 22%” cutoff. 


Write Box 6234, Editor & Publisher. 
WOOD PONY Autoplate Machine, 
length of sheet cutoff 2234”, prefer 
heavy duty machine with vacuum at- 
tachment. Advise price and condition. 
Box 6270, Editor & Publisher. 

16 or 24 PAGES Rotary press with 
stereotype equipment, 1 or 2 colors, 
with chases and motors. Tubular pre- 
ferred. Give age, price and details. 
With mat roller. Write Box 6324, 
Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED 
Administrative 
EDITOR GENERAL MANAGER for 


bi-weekly in growing city of 8,000. 
| Only paper. Prefer man who has had 


























competitive experience. Give refer- 
ences and expected starting salary. 
Box 6352, Editor & Publisher. 

| Circulation 

| ADVANCEMENT, permanency, good 
pay available to competent men in 


circulation field. Florida newspaper. 
Write, detail experience—background. 
Box 6177, Editor & Publisher. 
DAILY Ohio paper with 2.400 cireu- 
lation needs circulation manager. 
State age, family, experience and sal- 
| ary expected. Write Box 6329, Editor 
& Publisher. 

ESTABLISHED smal! daily seeks cir- 
}eulation campaign. What do you 
| have? Write Fred Massengill, Jr., 
‘Tribune, Terrell, Texas. 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





Circulation 


Editorial 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Administrative 





CIRCULATION MANAGER 


| Display Advertising 
| INSTRUCTOR in advertising wanted 
| 





| in eastern on ~~ for = 
FOR leading MES 46,000 Circulation |™onths term. College degree aud 
Newspaper. Exceptional opportunity | Practical newspaper noes rags re 
for man with good promotion ideas | quired for ee oe itiaiee Write 
and _ intestinal fortitude. Special Box 6278, Editor & Publisher. 
knowledge in developing mail sub- | YOUNG DISPLAY Advertising Sales- 
scriptions. No fast talkers or fancy |man for Pennsylvania daily. Must 
executives need apply. Box 6300, Edi- | have car, Know layout. Give experi- 
tor & Publisher. |ence, references and salary desired. 





CITY CIRCULATION manager for 
daily newspaper. Little merchant 
plan. University town. Housing avail- 


able. Young man now assistant circu- 
lation manager can qualify. Box 6361, 
Editor & Publisher. 





GOOD COMBINATION position for 
wide-awake, aggressive young man. 
Serve as circulation manager 4,000 


daily and sell display advertising part 


time. Start $100 week. Very good fu- 
tire. Box 6353, Editor & Publisher. 





SU PERVISOR-Roadman-District Ad- 





visor—Farm Service. Advancement, 
permanency, good pay available to 
competent men in circulation field. 
Florida newspaper. Write, detail ex- 


perience—background. Box 6347, Edi- 











tor & Publisher 

SMALL OHIO daily has opening for 
experienced circulation man capable 
handling all phases. Give qualifica- 
tions, references, salary requirements. 


6 


Write Box Edi 
TRAVELING REPRES 


36 Publisher. 


YTATIVE for 

















South Louisiana afternoon daily of 
17,000 Prefer one with few years 
experience as City District manager. 
Must w carrier promotion Box 
6320, Editor & Publisher. References 
Please. 





Classified Advertising 


CLASSIFIED SALESMAN, Excellent 
opportunity to show your stuff on a 
54 year old southern daily without 
competition. Write Box 6198, Editor 
& Publisher. 





| Position open now. Write Box 6299, 
| Editor & Publisher. 





| ADVERTISING MANAGER wanted 
for small Illinois daily. We want an 
eager beaver with lots of push and 





| eas, who does his drinking Saturday 
| nights and goes to church on Sundays. 
If he’s had experience, so much_ the 
better. If not, he’ll get it here. This 
| is not a big time spot, or an easy 
| job. Rather, it is an opportunity for 
| some youngster now on a big daily 
| staff who thinks he’s got the stuff to 
|} be a and has no prejudice 
against working a boss's hours. The 
pay day money is only reasonable to 
| start, but can be just as much as he 
wants it to be. Write Box 6339, Edi- 


boss, 





| WOMAN EDITOR WANTED: For a 


|}of publication. 


Wanted 
SOCIETY EDITOR 
FOR METROPOLITAN DAILY 
MUST be experienced, have individual] 
writing style, good character and 
pleasing personality. 
BETWEEN 28 AND 38 
Good Salary to right person 


ADDRESS BOX 6294 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 





woman’s fraternal magazine. Prefer 
one with experience as woman’s editor 
of small city or big town newspaper. 
Fraternal magazine or news house or- 
gan experience acceptable. Experi- 
enced general news reporter might 
qualify. Permanent position at good 
salary. Must live in mid-west town | 
Box 6285, Editor & 

















tor & Publisher. | Publisher. 

| YOUNG newspaperman for feature | 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN contact — with editors. Car es- 
f oe f Aad ‘ sential. Give experience and income 
U Nt SUAL opportunity for young ca- | requirements. Box 6257, Editor 

reer man with weekly paper combine, | pyblisher 

central New Jersey, salary plus real - : —— 

ive. Box 6313, Editor & Pub- | YOUNG Journalism grad with small | 
| lisher daily experience for assistant syndi- | 
| ADVERTISING SALESMEN. Excel- | Cate editing. Write experience and 


nt permanent opportunity. 


‘ Monthly 
farm 


journal. Call on old advertisers 
ind prospects. New York and Penn- 
sylvania. Good mail support. Salary, 


Box 6345, 


iufto expense, 


Editor & 
XP 


commission. 
_Publish« - 
ERLENCED 


vice 








| E advertising man _ to 
and sell display on small Ohio 


Must be good on layouts, ideas, 














Display Advertising 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING salesman 
wanted, (sober), qualified to handle 
all types of contract accounts and 
make own layouts. Congenial associ- 
ates. Good propositions for permanent 
man. Send references, samples of 
work and salary bracket. Advertising 
Director, Jackson Daily News, Jack- 
son, Mississippi. 


A LARGE DAILY newspaper, near 
New York, wants a top-notch retail 
advertising man who makes good lay- 
outs and can really sell, a man who 
wants to get to the top and is willing 
to work hard to get there. The oppor- 
tunity is here. Are you the man? 
Salary and bonus. State all details in 
first letter. Box 6165, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED DISPLAY salesman 
—qualified to handle all types of ac- 
counts in one of Ohio’s best medium 
sized dailies. 
—new million dollar plant. Send 
full details in first letter. Box 6201, 
Editor & Publisher. 


LEADING SURPLUS Retail Outlet in 
Northern Ohio needs advertising man- 
ager for two stores. Newspaper dis- 
play layout and card writing experi- 
ence important. Opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Salary up to five thousand 
dollars if you qualify. Write giving 
past experience, age, education, etc. to 
Box 6222, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING Sales- 
man, military exempt, under 40, want- 























ed who can layout and sell all the 
way through, under real competition 
Position permanent on one of coun- 
try’s oldest daily newspapers. Box 
6282, Editor & Publisher. 

TOP FLIGHT Display Advertising 


Salesman—for one of the South's 
largest dailies. Man who can sell and 
willing to rise above the average staff 


men to available executive position. 
Substantial salary and attractive bo 
nus and commission. Box 6280, Edi- 


tor & Publisher. 


YOUNG EXPERIENCED aggressive 
advertising salesman for long estab- 
lished, prize winning Wisconsin week- 
lies. Must be producer and able to 
prove it. Excellent salary, bonus and 
stock ownership. Write Box 6296, 
Editor & Publisher. 
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Excellent opportunity | 


linage. Position now open. Give 

ifications, references, salary re- 
quirements. Write Box 6333, Editor 
& Publisher. 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING salesmen 
under 40, must be good at layouts 
and show proven sales record on wo- 
men’s wear, department store and 
| footwear accounts. Please send full 


Ww. A. 


St. 


information. Turner, Evening 
Independent, Petersburg, Florida 
STATEWIDE WEEKLY needs experi- 
enced ad men in 3 Florida cities. 
Drawing account against commission, 











| Trailer News, Coral Gables, Florida. 
| 

Editorial 
ATTENTION LADInS—There is an 


opening down South for a progressive 
‘‘live-awake’’ woman with trade pa- 
per editing experience to work with 
editorial staff on several trade pub- 
lications and eventually handle one 
of these publications. Must have 
knowledge of proof reading, makeup, 
layout, rewrite and copy editing. No 
beginners, please. Box 6321, Editor 
& Publisher. 

| PUBLICITY WRITER needed 
| diately by Pennsylvania college. 
complete letter of application. 
6351, Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTER for small Ohio daily. 
Must have car. Photographic equip- 
ment and experience desirable, not 
essential. Position now open. Give 
qualifications, references, salary re- 
quirements. Write Box 6334, Editor 
& Publisher. 





imme- 
Send 
Box 








| lisher. 


| 


EXPERIENCED PRINTER 





salary start. Box 6256, Editor & Pub- | 





WANTED—NEWS. editor 


for semi- | 
weekly. Top notch newspaper. Must | 
be able to write sports and general 
news. Journal, Waseca, Minnesota. 





Mechanical 





N‘ for un- 
usual position. Must know commer- 
cial, publication office routine, adver- 


tising mark-up for machines and esti- 





mating; letterpress. Vicinity New 
York City. Steady. Box 6281, Editor 
& Publisher. 

WANTED: UNION PRINTERS, Floor 
or Machine. Steady situations on 
Night side of Ohio daily. $92.63 for 
37% hours. $70.00 monthly Pension 
Plan free. $5,000 life insurance. 
$40.00 per week sickness, $12.00 
daily hospitalization includes family. 


Up to $250.00 for surgical, plus many 
other benefits. All replies confidential, 
Write Box 6289, Editor & Publisher. 


ASSISTANT MECHANICAL and Pro- 
duction Superintendent for New En- 
gland newspaper of substantial circu- 
lation. State age, education and ex- | 
perience. Age not necessarily a fac- 











tor—qualified young man or experi- 
enced man over 50 given equal con- 
sideration. Starting salary $6,500. 
Good opportunity. 30x 6315, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Various Departments 


IF YOU are interested in a job on a 
Pennsylvania daily or weekly newspa- 
per, write to the Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publisher’s Association, 207 | 
Telegraph Building, Harrisburg, sum- 
marizing briefly your experience, train- 
ing and abilities. 














ALL TYPES of personnel wanted for 
various New York State i 


) dailies—me- 
chanical, 

















editorial, advertising, circu- | 
| SPECIAL EDITION EDITOR for Cen- | lation. Write New York State Pub- | 
| tennial edition to be published May | lishers Association, The Castle, Syra- | 
1, 1951. Must have ability to do re- | cuse 10, N. Y. 
search, prepare all copy, write heads, } 
cut lines, assemble photos, etc. Job 
may lead to permanent connection. INSTRUCTION 
Dixon Evening Telegraph, Dixon, Illi- - —- 
ESC Linotype - Printing 
SOCIETY EDITOR wanted. Reply | GET IN THE NEWSPAPER GAME | 
stating experience and salary desired. PRINTERS Needed Everywhere | 
Sey West Citizen, Key West, Florida. At Bie Wages | 
WANTED—EDITOR for a fast grow- | LEARN LINOTYPE Operating and 
rinting under actual 


ng Bi-Weekly located in Northern Il- 


linois. Several good industries here. 
Right position for good energetic per- 
son. Fast growing paper with around 
10,000 circulation. Box 6317, Editor 


& Publisher. 





} WOMAN reporter to handle soci 
for small Ohio daily. Must have 2 
Excellent opportunity. Position now 
ypen. Give qualifications, references, 
salary requirements, Write Box 6335, 
Editor & Publisher. 








newspaper con- 
ditions. Delta Linotype & Printing 
School is operated in connection with | 


| 


| a weekly paper. For information write | 


Henry Burns, Marks, Miss. 








WRITERS’ SERVICES 
Literary Agency 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S AGENCY. Arti- 
cles. Books. Fiction, Plays marketed. 
Bertha Klausner, 130 E. 40 St., N. Y. 








| secondary 


| er, 


| working 


ATTENTION PUBLISHERS 
I’M SEEKING a tough job! 
Can you or one of your key men uge 
a trouble shooter? Can run whole 
paper, or relieve busy executive of de. 
tails. Fine record cutting costs, labor 
relations, building revenue. Univers} 
grad. Journalism and Business Ad. 
ministration plus 20 years chain ang 
other newspaper operations. Expert 
on mechanical departments and labor 
relations. Available soon. Box 6303 
Editor & Publisher. , 


EDITOR successful in business open 
for job in south. Prefer coast. De. 
pendable, dynamic, draft-exempt. Box 
6240, Editor & Publisher 


CAPABLE ASSISTANT AVAILABLE 
SUCCESSFUL General Manager and 
Publisher seeks opening in top or 
back-stop job. Experienced small, 
metropolitan and chain general man- 
agement. A cost cutter, and builder 
of circulation and advertising. Know 
all depts. including mechanica] and 
labor relations. Available September, 
Best references. Salary reasonable, 
to opportunity. Box 6302, 
Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED Bookkeeper and Of 











fice Manager interested in good loca- 
tion. Will furnish good re erences, 
Write Box 6342. Editor & Publisher, 





PUBLISHERS! 
THOROUGH newspaperman and writ- 
30 years experience bhackshop to 
front, invites correspondence with 
publisher seeking either editorial or 
advertising director of proven ability, 
Finest references. Box 6210, Editor 
& Publisher. 

TOP RATED REPORTER seeks man- 





aging editor or editor medium-sized 
daily. Former Sunday editor, sports, 
rim. Sober, 39. Box 6359, Editor & 


Publisher. 


Artists — Cartoonists 


CARTOONIST 
In Los Angeles will be available after 
September list for magazine or adver. 
tising assignments by mail only. 
World War 2, Draft Exempt. NO color 
work. Make your offer. Box 6245, 
Editor & Publisher. 


ILLUSTRATOR and CARTOONIST— 
complete knowledge of editorial art 
and Roto—top ranking sports car 
toonist—desires change. Box 6168, 
Editor & Publisher. 


CARTOONIST now working on comic 
strip would like new connection, same 
field. Very competent. Young, Vet. 
Box 6350, Editor & Publisher. 

















EDITORIAL CARTOONIST—desires 
change from syndicate to newspaper 


with editorial policy. Box 6308, Edi- 


tor & Publisher. 





Circulation 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 


10 years experience morning and Sun- 
day. Thoroughly qualified to handle 
entire circulation di partment and mail 





room. Proven record of increased cit- 
culation, collections, and reducing ex- 
penses. References furnished. Little 


merchant plan, A.B.C. Married, 2 chil- 
dren, 32 years of age. Box 6236, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





FORMER CIRCULATION MANAGER 
OF Bronx Home News 100,000 ABC 
(merged with New York Post) seeks 
permanent position where ability, in- 


genuity and 30 years experience on 
largest Home Delivery System im 


New York City can be successfully uti- 
lized. Excellent record of accomplish- 
ment. Age 47. AB Hyman, 2150 
Blackrock Ave., New York 61. 





SEASONED CIRCULATION executive, 
now employed, will consider change to 
progressive daily with congenial 
conditions and permanency 
assured to producer. Have the know- 


how; ABC; circulation accounting; 
| Junior publications; district man- 
| agers; supervisors; mail room and 


office personnel. Box 6332, Editor & 


Publisher. 











Seeking a New Profession? See 


**Instruction’’ this page 











EDITOR & PUBLISHER for August 26, 1950 
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By Robert U. Brown 


We’vE heard a great deal in re- 
cent years about the availability 
of news and opinion in the market 
place. One school of thought be- 
lieves there is a shrinkage of dif- 
fering opinions that are available 
to the public every day. This 
school deplores (as who doesn’t?) 
the declining number of daily 
newspapers in this country be- 
cause, it is claimed, monopoly sit- 
uations are created and the public 
is the loser because it is deprived 
of varying opinions. We deplore 
the loss of dailies, also, but be- 
lieve it is occuring because of in- 
exorable economic factors with 
the net result that the public usu- 
ally ends up with one strong paper 
rather than two weak ones. 

The General Report of the 
Public Library Inquiry sheds new 
light on this subject of the availa- 
bility of news and opinion. The re- 
port has just been published in a 
book, “The Public Library in the 
United States,” by Robert D. 
Leigh—Columbia University Press, 
$3.75—and is the result of two 
years study by the Social Science 
Research Council at the request of 
the American Library Association 
with the financial support of the 
Carnegie Corporation. 

The researchers thought of the 
public library “as a constituent 
part of public (mass) communi- 
cation: the machinery by which 
words, sounds, and images flow 
from points of origin through an 
impersonal medium to hosts of 
unseen readers and _ audiences.” 
Chapter 3, therefore, deals with 
“The Business of Communication,” 
and contains some thinking rele- 
vant to the availability of news 
and opinion in the market place. 





“NEWSPAPER, magazine, and 
book publication in the United 
States has always been essentially 
a private undertaking,” the book 
states. “Comparatively new, how- 
ever, is the emergence of very 
large communication units fashion- 
ing their products ingeniously to 
gain and to hold huge mass mark- 
ets. This development is so recent, 
so rapid, and so fundamental that 
it may properly be called a 
twentieth-century communications 
revolution. True, it began more 
than a century ago with the inven- 
tion of the power drive printing 
machinery.” 

Turning to the audiences of the 
mass media, the report states: 

“Indeed, the two most striking 
characteristics of modern mass 
communication are its sheer abun- 
dance and its easy accessibility— 
one might also say, its obtrusive- 
ness. A public library has thous- 
ands of books on its shelves. But 
a person who wants one of them 
must go to the library for it. If it 
is available on-the occasion when 
he calls for it, it is lent to him to 
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read for a limited period. Usually 
he may not telephone in advance 
to see whether the trip to the li- 
brary will be worth while. Almost 
never, unless he is blind, ill, or 
otherwise disabled, may he order 
the book delivered to his home as 
he habitually does when purchas- 
ing groceries or a new hat. 

“The daily newspaper and the 
magazine, on the other hand, are 
delivered to his door; radio and 
television are his to enjoy in his 
home by simply turning a knob. 
In some public places he cannot 
escape them; he is part of a cap- 
tive audience. Even the books 
which he buys may come to him 
with his morning’s mail; those of 
a limited type which are issued 
in paper covers or of pocket size 
may be seen and bought in at least 
75,000 stores and newsstands. To 
see a movie he must bestir himself 
to go a few blocks to the neigh- 
borhood or downtown theater. But 
there are more than 18,000 of 
these theaters, most of them in 
convenient locations and open 
throughout the afternoon and even- 
ing seven days a week. There are 
only about half as many public 
library buildings in the United 
States. And the smaller ones (con- 
stituting a majority of the whole 
number) are open only for a lim- 
ited number of hours daily or 
weekly.” 


WHEN it comes to the “citizen 
response” to abundance and acces- 
sibility of communication, it is 
“impressive,” states the report. 

“It is estimated that the average 
adult in the U. S. is engaged for 
a quarter of his waking hours 
in reading newspapers, magazines, 
books, listening to the radio, or 
seeing movies. If this time were 
to be consolidated into a continu- 
tous period it would occupy all 
the evening from the end of the 
family dinner until bedtime. It is 
half the time devoted daily to 
sleep; more than the time occu- 
pied in eating.” 

That’s a lot of time devoted 
either to being entertained and/or 
being informed, but here’s how 
the report breaks it down: 

“1. Practically all adults listen 
to the radio and read the newspa- 
per (90 to 95 percent listen to the 
radio 15 minutes or more per day; 
85 to 90 percent read one or more 
newspapers more or less regularly). 

“2. About two thirds of the 
adults read some magazine (60 to 
70 percent read one or more mag- 
azines more or less regularly). 

“3. About one half of the 
adults attend the movies periodi- 
cally (45 to 50 percent see a mo- 
tion picture once every two weeks 
or more often). 

“4. About one fourth of our 
adult population read books as a 
habit (25 to 30 percent read one 





E & P CALENDAR 


Aug. 28—-International Mail- 
ers’ Union, convention, Atlanta, 


aR. 

Aug. 28-29—Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Assn. 
Mechanical Conference, East- 
ern Division, Tutwiler Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Aug. 28-30—American 
of Journalism Teachers, 
of Accredited Schools and 
Depts. of Journalism, and 
American Society of Journal- 
ism School Administrators, 
joint convention, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Sept. 4-6— Western Classi- 
fied Conference, Klamath Falls, 
Oregon. 

Sept. 


Assn. 
Assn. 


7-8—New England 
Assn. of Circulation Manag- 
ers, circulation clinic, Went- 
worth by the Sea, Portsmouth, 
N 


- 

Sept. 7-9—Allied Daily 
Newspapers of Washington, 
annual meeting, Alderbrook 
(near Seattle). 

Sept. 8-9 — Inland Daily 
Press Assn. Retail Advertising 
Clinic, Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, Evanston, III. 

Sept. 11 - 12 — Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers Assn. 
Classified Advertising Clinic, 
Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Sept. 17-18—Midwest News- 
paper Advertising Executives 
Assn., fall meeting, President 
Hotel, Kansas City. Mo. 

Sept. 17-19—Central States 
Circulation Managers’ Assn. 
meeting, Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Sept. 17-19—Interstate Cir- 
culation Managers’ Assn. meet- 
ing, Hotel Berkeley-Carteret, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

Sept. 17-19 — New York 
State Publishers Assn., fall 
meeting, Whiteface Inn, Lake 
Placid, N. Y. 

Sept. 18 
Stereotypers 
Union, convention, 
Mo. 

Sept. 23-24—Illinois News- 
paper Mechanical Conference, 
meeting. Louis Joliet Hotel, 
Joliet, Il. 

Sept. 25-27—Association of 
National Advertisers, annual 
meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Sept. 25-26—New England 
Associated Press News Execu- 
tives Assn., fall meeting, Oy- 
ster Harbours Club, Oyster- 
ville, Cape Cod, Mass. 


International 
& Electrotypers 
St. Louis, 





or more books a month, 50 per- 
cent claim to have read at least 
one book in the last year.” 

From this report it is obvious 
that the vast majority of the peo- 
ple eagerly seek or. are subjected 
to numerous communication media 
daily. Rather than there being a 
decline in the availability of news 
and opinion in the market place 
it would seem from this report 
that the communications revolu- 
tion, still in process is increasing 
it. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for August 26, 1950 





Blue Book Due 
With Success 
Ad Stories 


Two model advertisers, Chase | 
National Bank and Capital Aig. 
lines, scooped the Bureau of Ag. 
vertising, ANPA, this week with 
announcements that their recep; 
newspaper campaigns had _ beep 
selected for inclusion in the By. 


reau’s 12th annual Blue Book 
containing case histories of 5 
cutstanding campaigns of 1949. 


to be released next week. 

The Chase campaign represep. 
ted a departure from the usua 
strait-laced banking ad theme. Ip 
a series of 200-line ads, the case 
was presented for free competitive 
banking, how it gives better ser. 
vice to the public, to take the 
starched collar off the public’ 
idea of a bank vicepresident, and 
to state, willynilly, that bankers 
like to make loans because that’s 
how they make money. 

The campaign was carried ex- 
clusively in newspapers at an es- 
timated space cost of $75,000 a 
year. Ads ran once a week in 
three New York City newspapers, 
starting Nov. 14, 1949. and run- 
ning into 1950. 

“Newspaper advertising is espe- 
cially appropriate for this Chase 
campaign,” said Crawford Wheel- 
er, second vicepresident of the 
bank. “It enabled us to do a 
local public relations job with the 
man in the street and at the same 
time tie to ‘show-case’ the cam- 
paign, through newspapers with a 
national influence, to banks and 
businessmen across the country.” 

More than 100 of Chase’s cor- 
respondent banks in various sec- 
tions of the country have asked 
to use the series themselves. 

Capital Airlines used space in 
120 weekday newspapers at total 
space cost of $348,634, equivalent 
to about 90% of its total ad bud- 
get. New York and Chicago 
dailies kicked off the campaign 
with two or three insertions a 
week. Later it went to papers in 
Washington, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Pitts- 
burgh on the same size and fre- 
quency basis. Sizes ranged from 
450 lines through 300 to 150. 

“Newspaper advertising __ has 
truly done a magnificent job for 
Capital Airlines,” said James W. 
Austin, vicepresident of the firm. 


Fall Cheese Festival 


Cuicaco—A “fall cheese festi- 
val” will be sponsored in October 
by the National Cheese Institute 
and American Dairy Association, 
backed by widespread advertising 
to stimulate sale of cheese prod- 
ucts. 

The event will be spearheaded 
by full color ADA advertising ™ 
the American Weekly, backed by 
newspaper, radio and TV coverage 
by manufacturers and distributors 
of cheese and by related food or- 
ganizations. 
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Switching to Corona for your body face 
would be as welcome to your readers as a 
cooling breeze on a sweltering day. That’s 
because Corona is a big, generous face 
that gives the maximum amount of air 
to the pages of your paper. Actually, 
Corona is the equivalent of the next 
larger point size. With its sharp contrast 
between black and white, Corona comes 
out as crisp as a brisk autumn morning. 
You'll like the way Corona saves space, 
too. It gives you an alphabet length of a 





Whee-e-e-e! Air! Lots of Air! 


size a full point smaller. Yet you won't 
have to sweat over reproduction—Corona 
holds proper spacing and letter form, de- 
spite extreme stereotype mat shrinkage. 

More than 400 other newspapers have 
already taken the heat off their readers’ 
eyes by switching to this big, yet compact, 
face. Why not join the trend? Your Lino- 
type representative will be glad to help 
you work out a new body dress for your 
paper. Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York. 
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Linotype Corona and Bodoni Bold Italic 
“*Corona™’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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in Washington 
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JULY, 1950 


138,952 


A Gain of 14,795 
Over July, 1949 


131,261 


A Gain of 8,990 
Over June, 1949 
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MAY 


131,397 


A Gain 2f 10,074 
Over May, 1949 


APRIL 


"130,073 


A Gain of 7,446 
Over April, 1949 


MARCH 
Six Months ABC Av 


124,109 


A Gain of 5,304 
Over March, 1949 


*Five-Day Average 


FOR LESS! 
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